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\REVIOUS to an account of fach 
wounds and injuries of the head, 
and its membranes, it may not be amiſi to 
Alke ſome {mall notice of thoſe to which 
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the ſealp is liable. This. though it be 
called the common tegument 'of the head, 
yet, from the variety of parts of whichy it 
is compoſed, from their ſtruQturs; connec- 
tions, and. uſes, injuries done to it, by ex- 
ternal violence, become of much more 
conſequence, than the ſame kind of ills 
can prove, when inflicted on the common 
teguments of the reſt of the body. 
2 The covering, called the ſcalp,, conſiſts | 
of the cutis, the membrana adipoſa, or 
cellularis, the expanded tendons of the 
frontal, occipital, and temporal muſcles, 
(forming a kind of aponeurofis) and the 
membrane which immediately covers the 
bones of the ſkull, called therefore * | 
pericranium. | 
This variety of oo upon the inflicti- 
on of wounds, blows, &c. frequently 
occaſions a variety of ſymptoms which 
ſymptoms ought by practitioners to be 
carefully and praperly diſtinguiſhed, # 
each other; not; only. becauſe they 
ariſe from the diſtinct, Aare . 
turt, of he art inj ured, but becauſe they 
3 point out Sioanoſt.offe cual means 
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fo edel. Ito theſe!;cbnfidebations me + 
another, ng leſs.) true, and mportant 

Ar that there is and muſt ber t 
ſtant communication, bymeans of blodd- 
veſſels, between all-abe parts without 48 
Within the bende it wil enpeazb, that 
imiuries done it his part, h mr 

inglh and at firſt; ightsc) Night an trixial, 
may ſometimes prove of fe greateſt con- 
ſequangs, ei qa oft did ai od!) 
I, ill not waſte: the reader's: mm by 
entering into ga detail of the, [method of 
treating common ineiſed wounds but N. 
ceed immediately to thoſe Which, (though | 
the miſchief,,is priginallj ohe w the 
mere ſcal ps) get are frequently very terri- 
ble to behold, are often attended with 

alarming, ſymptoms, and ſometimes with 
danger. Theſe: are what are called lacexa- 
ted wounds, and thoſe made by puncture. 
The former may be reduced:to two kinde, 
Geis.) thoſe in which, the {alp, though 

Tarn, 186 ft uncqually ; divided, ; Hill» keeps | 

its, .natueal. Gtoations:: and is not ſtript: ar 
ſeparated; from — to any conſi - 
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andes of any other miſ 
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the wound; and thoſe in which it is con- 
fiderably rayon fromm che 75 it ought 


to cover. eit Diddl Dani 170 | 


The Ark of theſe, if Linple, nas: not 
toms or appear- 
„ do not re- 
quire any particular, or küferebt treatment, 
from what the ſame kind of wounds re- 


quire on all other parts; but the latter, 


(thoſe in which the ſcalp is ſoparated and 


detached from the parts it ought to cover,) 


are not only, by the different methods in 
which they may be treated, frequently 
capable ef being eüted Wirh a confidera- 
ble deal more or lefs eaſe and expedition, 
but are alſo ſometimes à matter of great 
conſequeſice to the health and wells being 
of the patient. Both: writers and practiti- 
oners differ much, in their advice and 
conduct on this fubje&. With ſome it ĩs 


a' practice, immediately to remove ſuch 


portion of the ſcalp as ĩs fairly and porfect- 
iy detached from A parts underneath; 

with others, to attempt its preſer vation? 
Fach of theſe opinions ean be cotifidered 
in a FR ow _— hot as ON 
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to every individual caſe without diſtinctious 
and taken in ſuch general conſideration, 
they cannot be both right. It may therg 
fore be worth while to enquire, m_ 
nion and condud, 1 
They who adviſe * Ed on 
that when a large portion of the ſcalp has 
been perfectly and totally ſeparated from | 
the parts it ought to cover, and that for 
ſome conſiderable ſpace, it will. not again 
coaleſce or unite with ſuch parts; and, 
therefore that an attempt to procure ſuch, 
union, by replacing the ſeparated. piece, 
will only protract the time of cure, by 
furniſhing a lodgment for matter and 
ſloughs, which matter and floughs muſt 
prevent the thing intended. That in caſe 
of large wounds, or of thoſe. produced by 
great force, as we cannot by any means be 
abſolutely certain that no-miſchief is dons - 
to the parts unde. the cranium, the re- 


placing the lacerated ſealp may not only 
prevent our immediate enquiry into the 


nature of ſuch miſchief, but may n 
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and hide (at leaſt for a time) ſuch future 
appearances as might eee reer 
| for a ſurgeon's conduct. ng To 
They who adviſe the eee of 20 | 
ſeparated fealp,* do it upon a ſuppoſition, 
that it will in general unite again; that if 
it does, the patient may thereby be Tpared 
a great deal of pain, fave ies time, and 
ſuſta efo that with re- 
gard Ju the immediste enquiry into the 
ſtate of tlie cranium, it may be made before 
the ſcalp is replaced; that if there be no 
preſent” ſymptoms which indicate injury 
done to the parts underneath,” it would be 
abſurd to a& mefely upon the preſumption 
that there may be ſome in future; that it 
will be more proper and vindicable to do 
what is right at firſt, or according to the 
preſent cireumſtance; and to attend to what 
may happen or oceur hereafter, when ſuch 
a TRE {4 :and; chef de 
formation ef matter Land Noughs, under 
oy detached _ Me Prune: will 
593 of Minpas pibeeini iu 10 mn 


* . © - * 
of l | 1 3 : 5 \ * 


off Nn zug Yaitotiin #121} 188 
: 2 I preſume I need not obſerve, that when I fay 8 


I mean only with regard to the inferior ſurface of ſuch piece, 
| and that it ĩs ſtill contiguous with ſome part of the ſkin, 
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not, in general, under proper mit agement,” 
proveiie its re-thion.” TH 3950 ini ” 
1 81020 urn 10 09979617 
% Tr is 1s to | be pt reſu med, that t every praci- * 
tic oer wid es to to cure his. patients 48 ſoon, 
as he © can, by the leaft paipfy means, and 
in | ſuch 1 XS as ſhall be We 0 
the "leaſt poflible "deformity or defect ;, 
taking care at the ame time, not to my 
inattentive to any evil. Which n may ariſe, 
rior to "omit « or neglect doing whatever 
8 be neceſſary during ſuch cure. alt 1 hf 
"Upon this principle, 1 make no ſetuple 
of declaring it as my opinion, that the 
preſervation of the ſcalp ought always to 
be attempted, Unleſs-it de ld ton 4 to be 
abſolutely” ſpoiled, or there ate manifeſt 
preſent ſymptoms of other miſchief. This 
- Kind of wound is ſometimes very tetrible 
{0 160k ab, ald they who have not been 
accuſtomed” to ſee” it, may be inclined to 
think there is 'n6 remedy but excifion'* 
but 1 have fo often made the experiment 
of endeavouring to preſerve the torn piect, 
and have ſo often fucceeded, that I Would 
recommend it as a thing always to be at- 
tempted, even en a part of the cra- 
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nium ſhould be perfectly bare, unleſs the 
two circumſtances already mentioned render 
it improper or impracticable. The re- 
moval of it neceſſarily produces a larger 
ſore, which muſt require a good deal of 
time to heal, and muſt leave a conſiderable 
1 5 the preſervation of it prevents 
both. c 

Therefore, — ſuch — occurs, let . 
ſurgeon be particularly careful to examine, 
whether there are any appearances, or ſymp- 
toms, of any-other kind. of miſchief beſide 
what the ſcalp has ſuſtained ; and if there be 
neither, let him make the torn piece clean 
from all dirt, or foreign bodies, and reſtore 
it quickly, and as perfectly as he an, to its 
natural ſituation. . 

The manner in which it is to * there 
maintained, muſt a good. deal depend upon 
the particular. circumſtances of each indivi- 
dual caſe, and therefore muſt be left to the 
* ſurgeon, who will make uſe of plaſter, ban 
dage, and ſuture, together or ſeparately, as 6 
he ſhall find them moſt convenient, and beſt 

fitted to the purpoſe. | 
Il am aware that the very mention of a ſu- 
| ture 
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ture in a Wound of the ſdalp, particularly a 
lacerated one, will ſtartle ſome of my reatl» 
ers, who have been taught that it is always 
wrong in both; 1 know that this is the ge · 
neral doctrine : but I know: alſo, that al- 
though it be ſometimes true; yet if it be 
implicitly adhered to, it will prevent a ptac - 
titioner now and then from receiving a very 
uſeful aſſiſtance. A ſtitch, made with a 
ſlip-knot, will ſometimes hold the divided 
parts in ſuch fituation, as will greatly expe- 
dite a cure: in many caſes 4 very ſhort time 
will anſwer the end, and the thread may be 
removed as ſoon as ever the purpoſe is ad- 
compliſhed, or the _ bocomes: Nw 
e or uſeleſs. 1 
In ſome caſes this will be, all; "PIP is re- 
A the looſened ſcalp will unite with 
the parts from which it was torn and ſepa- 
rated, and there will be no other ſore, than 
what ariſes from the impracticability of 
bringing the lips of the wound into: ſmooth = 
and immediate contact, the: fear of which 
fore-muſt be ſmall in proportion 
On the other hand, it ſometimes * 
benz that ſuch _—_ re- union is not to be 
t obtained; 
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obtained; in which caſt, matter will beforms 
ed and collected in thoſe places where the 
parts do not coaleſce: hut this does not 
neceſſarily make any glifference; either in 
the general intention, or in therievent : this 
matter may caſily be diſchatged, by one or 
two ſmall openings made with a lancet q the 
head will ſtill preſerve its natural covering 
and the eure will be _ _ err by 
a few ſmall abſceſſe. 
I muſt deſite not to be amifugder{cod 2 1 
40 Rot mean to ſay, that ĩt muſt be: always 
and invariably right, to return the looſened 5 
ſcalp, and to endeavour to procure its im- 
medliate re- union, or that ſuch attempt will 
always ſucceed ; I only mean to ſignify, that 
it is my opinion, (and that founded on ex- 
perience) that the mere ſeparation or detach- 
ment of the ſcalp, to however large an ex- 
tent, is not a good and ſufficient reaſon for 
cutting off any part of it in caſes where no 
other miſchief ſeems to have been done, in 
which the cranium is uninjured, and the 
parts within it unhurt; and, that the at- 
tempt to procure/a re- union with the parts 


Hour . Was * it will 


ſome- 
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- Gimetimes-feil; yet will moſt. frequently "EN 
ceed:;. and is always worth making; as ſuch 
experiment. properly made, can never be 
in with any real inconveniences. 
- In ſome gaſos- the whole: ſeparated piece 
will (as. L haye Aid before) unite perfectly, 
2 give little: or no trouble, eſpecially in 
young and healthy perſonss in ſome, the 
union will take place in ſome parts, and nut 
in others; and conſequently; matter Will be 
formed, and require to be diſcharged, per - 
haps at ſeveral different points; aud in ſome 
particular caſes, cireumſtances, and habits, 
there will be no union at all, the torn cel- 
lular membrane, or the naked aponeuroſis, 
will inflame and become ſloughy, 4 conſi - 
derable quantity of matter will be oollecded, 
and perhaps the cranium will be denuded; 
but even in this ſtate of things, which does 
not very often happen where proper care 
has been taken, and is almoſt the worſt 
which can, happen in the caſe of mere ſim- 
ple laceration and detachment, I ſay, even 
in this, if the ſurgeon will not be too ſoon; 
nor too much alarmed, nor im a hurry to 
cut, he will often find the cure much more 
” feaſible 
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feakible than he may at firſt imagine: let 
dim take care to keep the inflammation un- 
der by proper means, let him have patience | 
till the matter is ſairly and fully formed, and 
the ſloughs perfectly ſeparated, and when 
this is accompliſſtied, let him make a proper 
number of dependant openings for the diſ- 
charge of them, and let him by bandage, 
and other proper management, keep the 
| parts in conſtant contact with each other, 
and he will often find, that although he was 
foiled in his firſt intention of procuring im- 
mediate union, yet he will frequently ſuc- 
eced in this his ſecond ; he will ſtill fave 
che ſcalp, ſhorten the cure, and prevent the 
great defotmity ariſing, (particularly to wo- 
men) not only from the n wor" ond _= | 
total loſs of hair.” 

I have ſaid, that this union | may. ahi be 
procured, even though the cranium ſhould 
have been perfectly denuded by the accident; 
and it is true, not only though it ſhould 
have been ſtript of its perieranium at firſt, 
but even if that pericranium ſhould have 
become loughy and "me on: 8s 1 * 
wen. Hau $193 | i; 
of a9 E Exfo- 
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- Exfoliation from a cranium laid bare by 
external violence, and to which no other 
injury has been dont than merely ſtripping - 
it of its covering, is a circumſtance which 
would not ſo often happen, if it was not 
taken for granted that it muſt be, and the 
bone treated according to ſuch expectation m 
the ſoft open texture of the bones of chil- 
dren and young people, will frequently 
furniſh an incarnation, which will cover 
their furface, and render exfoliation quite 
unneceſſary; and even in thoſe” of mature 
age, and in whom the bones ace till harder, 
exfoliation is full as often the effect of art, 
as the intention of nature, and produced by 
a method of dreſſing, calculated to accom- 
pliſh ſuch end, under a ſuppoſition of its 
being neceſſary. Sometimes indeed it hap- 
pens that a ſmall ſcale will neceſſarily ſepa- 
rate, and the ſore cannot be perfectly healed 
till fuch ſeparation has been made; but this 
kind of exfoliation will be very ſmall and 
thin, in proportion to that produced by art, 
hat is, that produced by dreſſing the ſurface 
of Wade bone with 81 tinctures, &c. 
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and. when a wound, on the bead, with a 

ound uninjured bone, denuded by accident, 
ſhows. a diſpoſition to heal without exfolia- 
tion, it nexer can be right to counteract na- 
ture, and oblige. her to do that ſhe is not 
inclined to, and which ſhe would accom- 
pliſh | her purpoſe better without doing. 

If the ſcalp. be detached by ſuch means, 

or with ſuch force of inſtrument, that the 
cull, or parts within it have ſuffered, then 
the, immediate unjon. of the ſkin; becomes 
| impradticable, and i it would be bighly.3 inju- 
dicious to attem pt it: our attention then 
muſt be paid to the greater evil; it then be⸗ 
comes another kind of eaſe, and, . AL. that 
need be ſaid of it in this place 18, that al. 
though ſuch. miſchief does generally require 
the removal of ſome part, yet even in this 
ſituation, n more of it ſhould be cut off 
than what will be neceflary for the detecti- 
on, and proper, treatment of ſuch miſchief. 
In ſhort, whether conſidered: as ſlein, ot 
as the ſeat of the: hair, it ought never to he 
8 removed wantonly, or without abſolute ne- 
eee 4 


EINE | 


8 "Small wounds, that is, ſuch as are made 
by 
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by. inſtruments. or bodies which ons 2 


punczure, rather than cut, 
more apt tg become. infl 


trouble, than thoſe which are larger» andin. | 
this part particularly, are ſometimes axtend- 


ed with ſo high inflammation, and with 
ſuch perde, 5 * both patient ans 
ſurgeon... 5 e 

The parts capable of being bort by ſuch 
kind of wound, are the in, the tela gel: 


lulofs, the expanded tendons of the ke 


of the ſcalp, and the pericranium. 
If the wound affects the cellular mem- 


yank only, and hay not reached the apo- 


neuroſis or pericranium, the inflammation 


and tumour affect the whole head and face, 


the ſkin of which wears a yellowiſh cat, 
| and i is ſometimes thick ſet with ſmall bliſ- 
ters, containing the ſame coloured ſerum; 
it receiyes the impreſſion of the fingers, 
and becomes pale for a moment, but re- 
turns immediately to its inflamed colour ; 


it is not yery painful to the tough, and the 
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eye-lids and cars are always compiehended 83 | | 5 


in the tumefaction, the 


are ſometimes. e as to be cloſed; 
| Vor- I. | oo feveriſh 


former of which 
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i foveriſh heat and thirſt generally accom- 
pany it; the patient is reſtleſs, has a quick 
pulſe, and moſt commonly a Ny and 
inclination to vomit. 1 

This accident generally happens to per- 
ſons of bilivus habit, and is indeed an in- 
flammation of the eryſipelatous kind; it is 
ſomewhat alarming to look at, but is not 
often attended with danger. The wound 


7 does indeed neither look well, nor yield a 


kindly diſcharge, while the fever continues, 
but ſtill it has nothing threatening in its 
appearance, none of that look which be- 
ſpeaks internal miſchief; the ſcalp continues 
to adhere firmly to the ſkull, and the pa- 
tient does not complain of that tenſive pain, 
nor is afflicted with that fatiguing reſtleſſ- 
neſs which generally attends miſchief un- 
derneath the cranium. 

Phlebotomy, lenient purges, and the 
aſi of the common febrifuge medicines, 
particularly thoſe of the neutral kind, 
generally remove it in a ſhort time. When 
the inflammation is gone off, it leaves on 
the ſkin a yellowiſh tint, and a dry ſcurf, 
which - continue - until perſpiration carries 

ES 5 n 
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them away, and upon the diſappearance of 
the diſeaſe, the wound immediately re- 
covers a healthy aſpect, e cyt heals 
without any farther trouble. Ig 
Wounds and contuſions er the: head, 
which affect the brain and its membranes, 
are alſo ſubject to an eryſipelatous kind of 
ſwelling and inflammation; but it is very | 
different, both in its character and conſss 
quences, from the preceding.” 912 | 
In this (which is one of the effecke af 
inflammation of the meninges) the febrile 
ſymptoms are much higher, the pulſe 
harder and more frequent, the anxiety and 
reſtleſſneſs extremely fatiguing, the pain 
in the head intenſe, and as this kind of 
appearance is, "UE theſe circumſtances,' moſt 
frequently the immediate precurſor of mat- 
ter” forming between the ſkill and dura 
mater, it is generally attended with irregular 
ſhiverings, which are not followed by a 
critical ſweat, nor afford any relief to the 
patient. To which it may be added, that 
in the former caſe the eryſipelas generally | 
appears within the firſt three or four days; 
whereas | in the latter, it ſeldom comes on 


C2 till 
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till ſeveral days after the accident, Wy | 
the ſymnptomatic fever is got to ſome height. 
In the ſimple eryſipelas, although the wound 
be crude and undigeſted, yet it has no other 
mark of iniſchief; the pericranium adheres 
firmly to the full, and upon the ceſſation 
of the fever, all appearances become im- 
mediately favburable. In that which ac- 
companies injury done to the parts under - 
neath, the wound not only has a ſpongy, 
ghfly, unhealthy aſpect, but the pericra- 
nium in its neighbourhood ſepatates ſpon- 
taneoufly from the bone, and quits all o- 
hefion with it. In ſhort, one is an acci- 
dent, proceeding from a bilious habit, and 
hot indicating any miſchief beyond itſelf; 
the other 18 a. ſymptom, or a part of a diſ- 
ceaſe, which is occaſioned. by injury done 
to the membranes of the brain; one por- 
tends little or no il to the patient, and 
almoſt always ends well, the other implies 
great hazard, and moſt commonly ends 
; Fatally. It is therefore hardly neceſſary to 
my, that it behoves every practitioner to 

be careful in r rt emo ee 
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paſſed through, che. ela ene 49 2 


aponcuroſis, and pericranium it iy me: 
times attended; with. very diſtgregehle, and 
ag en but » 


ariſe from . different cauſe, and: ane very 
diſtinguiſhable from what has ny | 
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mentioned. | 
In this, the - flamed. a does — iſe 


into, that degree of tumefaciqn, as in che 


eryſipelas, neither does it Pit, or retain 
the impreſſion of the fingers + an eka 
miner, it is of a deep red colour, ungixt 
with the yellow, tint of the eryſipelass 
it appears tenſe, and is extremely painful 

to the tonchʒ as ĩt is not an affection of abe 
tela cellul ſa, and as, the ears and the eye- 


lids. are not covered. by. the parts in which - 


the wound is inflicted, they are ſeldeom, if 


ever, comprehęended in the tumor, though 


they may pertake of the general inflamas- 
tion af the ſkin.;. it is generally attended 


with acute pain in the bead, and ſwehen 


degree of fever as prevents fleep, and ſoms- 
times brings on a delirium, 
8 1 patient 


1 
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A patient in theſe circumſtances, will 
admit more free evacuations by phleboto- 
my, than one labouring under an eryſipelas: 


the uſe of warm fomentation-is required in 
both, in order to keep the ſkin clean and 
perſpirable, but an emollient cataplaſm, 
which is generally forbid in the former, 
may in ee care be uſed to great 15. 
vantage. 

When the 3 are not very * 
ſing, nor the habit very inflammable, this 
method will prove ſufficient : but it ſome- 
times happens, that the- ſcalp is ſo tenſe, 
the pain ſo great, and the ſymptomatic 
fever ſo high, that by waiting for the flow 
effect of ſuch means, the patient runs a 
riſque from the continuance of the fever, or 
elſe the injured aponeuroſis and pericrani- 
um becoming ſloughy, produce an abſceſs, 
and render the caſe both tedious and trou- 
bleſome. A diviſion of the wounded part 
by a ſimple inciſion down to the bone, 
about half an inch or an inch in length, 
will moſt. commonly remove all the bad 
ſymptoms, and if it be done in time, will 
render every thing elſe unneceſſar - 

| e % HO 32 The 
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The aher to which" the ap? i able 
from contuſion,” or the appearances pro- 
duced in it by ſuch general cauſe; may füt 
method- ſake be divided into two elaſſes, 
viz. thoſe in Which the miſchief is con- 
fined" nearly to the Tealp'; and W A 
6 other parts are intereſted. 

The former, which only comes" _ 
our preſent conſideration, is not indeed of 
importance, conſidered abſtractedliy. The 
tumor attending it is either very: eaſily diſ- 
fipated, or the extravaſated blood cauſing 
it, is eaſily got rid of by à ſmall open- 
ing. I ſhould not therefore have thought 


it of ſuch conſequence, as to be worth 


mentioning in this place, had it not been 
for an accidental circumſtance, ' which 
ſometimes' attends it, and renders it n 
We e ng pooeg Fos ö 

When the ſcalp receives a very "WEN 
blow, it often happens that 4 quantity 
of extravaſated blood immediately forms a * 
tumor, eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all others, 
and generally very eaſily cured. \ But it 
allo Fre happens, chat this kind 


* of 
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of tumor produces to the fingers of an 
| unadviſed ot inattentive examiner, a ſenſa- 
tion, fo, like to that of a fracture, with 
depteſſion of the cranium, as may he eaſily 
: miſtaken... Now, if, upon ſueh ſuppoſiti · 
= on, 2: ſurgeon, immediately remopes the 
tumid ſcalp, he may give his patient a 
great deal of unneceſſary pain; ant for 
that reaſon, run ſome riſque of ern 
nene eee eee 
Tbe touch is, in this caſe, ſo liable to 
„that recourſe ſhould always be 
ba Rhex:circuwultinoes iam, 
fore an opinion be given. 1 5" ox 
I a perſon, with ſuch tumor aotafoned 
* blow, and attended with ſuch appear- 
ances, and feel, has any complaint, which 
} ſeems to. be the effect of preſſure made on 
te brain and nerves, or of any miſchief 
done to the parts within the cranium, the 
' diviſion, or removal of the ſoalp i in order 
to; inquire into the ſtate of the ſkulh is 
right and neceſlary;; | but if there are no 
ſuch general ſymptoms, and the patient is 
in every reſpect perfectly well, the mere 
"0 of n like a fracture will not 
authorize 
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nithorize or hides Tuch  oferiithis; 
fince it will oſten be found, that fuck 
eh ſation is d deeeption; amd that when 
che extravaſared fluid I removed, or dif- 
patod the craniun is perfatlly wund und 
uninpured. AR ALIGN $3720 | 
. 
contaſed ſcalp, vis, that Which ails 
from injury dene to the cranfum, and 
parts within, does ſo abſthütkl) probeed 
from, and depend upon ſueh injury, 48 
net te fall under our confidet Nun in this 
plate at all, but will be confident darge 
when we come de Tpeak' of the miſehiefs 
done to the full nnn cbNifien;” of 
contuſion. | 55 110 thun Fi. ol 
From what has de dad u appears, 
that the alp, taken in a general ſenſe, 1d, 
when wounded er bruiſed; Tiable to be 
affected with four kinds of tümer, esch 
of | which Rus w diftint cauſe, and re. 
quires, or permits, a difereie need of 
ttreatnent 10D . e 
- The East does novmply any id ür dont 
0 the _ nnen requires no 
blur, orgA&t's Ai ista en. 
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operation, and almoſt always. is cured by 
general remedies.” -/ 44}o n d 

- The. ſecond, e eee | 
the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the pericra- 

nium from the ſkull, in conſequence of 
internal miſchief, is not at ſirſt attended 
with very preſſing ſymptoms; but who- 
ever has obſerved: their progreſs, and at- 
tended to their event, muſt know what 
fatal and frequently irreſiſtible evil it is 
the forerunner of, nothing leſs than the 
inflammation and putrefaction of the 
membranes of the brain, and the formation 
of matter between them and the ſkull ; and 
that it is a caſe which, of all others, will 
leaſt admit delay. 

The third, though it ſometimes gives 
way to free evacuation, and lenient 'exter- 
nal applications, yet is ſometimes alſo at- 
tended with ſymptoms which are too preſ- 
ſing to wait the effect of ſuch remedies, 
and is capable of being immediately re- 
| lieved by a diviſion of the inflamed! and 

irritated parts; whereas the ſame inciſion, 

. into the firſt kind of tumefsction, 
| would 
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would moſt probably cxaſperate the diſeaſe 


and heighten the ſymptoms: ... 1-1.» -- 
. The. fourth, . conſiſting. of e 


blood, ſeldom requires any chirurgic ope- 
ration; time, and the uſe of the common 
diſcutient applications, “ almoſt always diſ- 
ſipate it; and it only becomes of conſe- 
quence, by the poſſibility oe berg * 
eee * en 
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"Hs o POR Age on — Pm Mater, 
and Parts within the Skull. 2 


I. order to Wee Aab. and 1 to 
have a clear idea of this kind of injury, 
it is neceflary to recolle&, that the veſſels 
of the pericranium, thoſe of the diploe, 
or . medullary ſubſtance between the two 
tables of ſome. parts of the cranium, and 
thoſe of the dura. mater within it, do all 
| conſtantly and freely communicate. with 


ran MIA of none equal to a ſolution of 
crude ſal ammon. in vinegar and water, or ſpt. vin. 
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ene and that this POET TY 
is carried on by fienits Ef intumeräble 


fotamina, fotind in all parts of both ſur- 
faces of the fkull, ac elf as dt the ſutures; 


that upon the freedom of chis commuüfica- 


nion depends the healthy and found ftate of 
il the parts concerned in it; and chat from 


the intertuption 'or deſtruction of this, 
proceed moſt of the ptoms attending 
violent contuſions of the head, extravaſa- 
tions of fluid between the cranium and 
dura mater, inflammations of the ſaid mem- 
brane, and Simple undepreſſed fracture of 
the fk all: Wan "OR | AS © * on wv 3 

The Penerähiucm 4 is fo frmly attached to 
the outer ſurface of the ſkull, as not to be 
ſeparable from it without conſiderable vig- 
lence; and when ſuch violent ſeparation i is 


| made i in a Jiving ſubject {eſpecially ny duns) 


the cranium is always ſeen to bleed freely, 


from an infinite number of ſmall foramina. 


The dura mater, which is a firm. ſtrong 


| membrane, is almoſt as intimately attached | 
to the inſide of the feull, as the pericrani- . 
um is to the outſide; and by the fame | 


means, vis. _ veſſels y-and by theſe means 
7 e conſtant 
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a; conſtant circulation and communication 
are preſeryed and maintained between the 
two. membranes and the bones dividing 
them. This, all the appearances, which 
attend the ſcalping a living perſon, or the 
ſeparation of the ſkull from the dura mater 


of a dead one, (eſpecially if ſuch perſun 


died apoplectic, or Was hanged) prove he- 
yond all doubt: in the former, the blood 
will (as I have already ohſerred) be ſeen 
iſſuing from every point of the ſurface: of 
the cranium; in the latter, not only a 
conſiderable degree of force will be fonnd 
neceſſary to detach the ſawed bone from 
the ſubjacent membrane, but when it 4s 
removed, a great number of bloody points 
will be ſeen all; over the ſurface of the 
latter 3 Which points, if wiped clean, do 
immediately become bloody again, n 
only the extremities of broken veſſels. 
Theſe veſſels are latgeſt at, and about the 
| ſutures, at which places the adheſion 15 
the ſtrongeſt, and the n 1 280 
ſeparation the greateſt. Nl 
It has been thought aden edits 

dura mater was attached to e only 

at 


— 
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at the ſutures; chat in all other parts it 
was looſe and unconnected with it; and 
that it conſtantly enjoyed or performed an 


_ oſcillatory kind of motion, and was alter- 


nately elevated and depreſſed. This idea 

and opinion were borrowed from the 
appearance which the dura mater makes in 
a living ſubject, after a portion of the ſkull 
has been removed: but although it has 


been inculcated by writers of great emi- 


nence, yet it has no foundation in truth or 
nature, and has miſled many practitioners 
in their opinions, not only of the ſtructure 
and diſpoſition of this — but in 
their ideas of its diſeaſes. 

The dura mater n on the internal 
ſurface of the bones of the cranium, the 
office of perioſteum, in the ſame manner as 
the pericranium does on the external; (at 
leaſt they have no other :) to this it is ſo 
firmly, and ſo generally attached, as to be 


incapable of any, even the ſmalleſt degree 
of motion. The alternate elevation and 


ſubſidence of it, which are obſervable 
when any portion of it is laid bare, are 
* to a very different caufe from any 

| pon 
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power in itſelf; neither is, nor can ever 
be performed, until a piece of the cranium 
has been forcibly taken away; and conſe- 
quently dunn n be neren a ne- 
n 
By bleme falls and other e ſome 
of the larger of thoſe veſſels which _ 1 
on this communication between the' dura - 
mater and the ſkull are broken, and 4 
quantity of blood is ſhed upon the ſurface 
of that membrane. This is one ſpecies f 
bloody extravaſation, and indeed the only © 
one which can be formed between the 
ſkull and dura mater. If the broken veſ- 
ſels be few, and the quantity of blocd 
which is ſned be ſmall, the ſymptoms are 
generally flight, and by proper treatment 
diſappear . If they are large, or nume- 
rous, or the quantity of extravaſated fluid 
conſiderable, the ſymptoms are generally 
urgent in proportion ; but whether they be 

| * or conſiderable, whether immedi- 
| © +; | ately 
. This matt be oppoſed tobe ſpoken in a Beg ſons; 
becauſe i it is well known, that ſometimes a very ſmall quan- 
tity of extravaſated fluid will produce the moſt alarming and 


moſt preſſing ſymptoms; and that at other times a large 
quantity will occaſion none at all, 
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frequent conſequence of bloyys on the head. 
But it alſo often happens, from the ſame 
| kind of violence, that ſome: of the {mall 
veſſels, which. carry on the circulation be- 


actual effuſion of blogd. | 


quence of ſuch. alteration in them, the 
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ay alarming or not, they are always, 


ad. ande ſuch, za indicate. prefſure | 
made on the b 


_ dity,, ps + oh diminution or e if 


ſenſe, ſpeech, and voluntary motion. 


rain and ße vig. ſtupi- 


„This every practitioner knows to be o one | 


tween the pericranium, ſkull, and dura 


mater, are ſo damaged, as not to be able 
properly to execute that office, Although 


there, are none, ſo broken * Se. an 


Smart and ſevere ſtrokes on he middle 
part, of the bones, at a diſtance frum the 
ſutures, are molt, frequently follomed hy 
this kind of miſchief; the cats of the 
ſmall veſſels, which ſuſtain the jnjury, in- 
6 foughy, and, in copſe- 


ericranium ſeparates from the outſide of 
t part of the bone, which received the 


blow,” and the dura mater from the inſide, 
* Wee . eh mee. tow aſter 


Lo: 
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ſuck inflaymation, becomes floughy alf. 


and furnjſhes matter, which matter being 


collected between the ſaid membrane and 
the cranium, and having no natural outlet, 


whereby to eſcape, ot be diſcharged, brings 
on a train of yery terrible ſymptoms, and 
is a very "frequent cauſe of deſtruction. 


The effect of this kind of violence is frer 


quently confined to the yeſſels conneſting 


caſe the matter is external to the ſaid mem- 


brane; but it ſometimes happens, that by 
the force | either of the ſtroke or af the 
ooncuſſion, the veſſels which paſs between 
and connect the two meninges are injured . 


in the ſame manner; in which caſe, the 


matter formed in conſequence of ſuch vio- 


lence is found on the ſurface of the brain, 


3 n n . . L's 


1 1 
. Comment le pericrane A pd wink [4 detacher 4 
Vox dans le circonference du coup? ne ſeroit ce point par 


Pebranlement ou le tremouſſement de toutes les parties inte - 


grantes du crane. $i c'eſt en conſequence d'un tremouſſe- 


ment pareil que. nombre de filets qui attachent le pericrane - 
au crane ſe ſont detach&s, par la meme raiſon, pluſieurs des 


ſilets qui attachent la dure mere au crane ont df/ſe rompre 


auſſi: d'où ven eſt ſuivi un erylipele, 3 
on, ou plutot pourriture. 


Lz Drax. | 


* 


| 
N 
i 
| 
| 
1 


- 
-_ 
* 
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| time. 


or or ſloughy ſtate of the membranes, in con- 


lence, Was very well underſtood. by Berengarius Carpenſis, a 


etiam a contuſione non rumpitur aliqua vena, ſed rumpun- 
tur ligamenta illa durz matris; a quibus reſudat aliquid: 
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a8 on the ſurface of the latter; or perhaps 
in all theſe three” Den, os the ſame 


The eee of this kind of diſeaſe; 
aui either an extravaſation of blood, or 
a commotion of the medullary parts of the 
brain, is great and obvious. All the com- 
plaints produced by extravaſation, are, (as 
T have already faid) ſuch as proceed from 
preſſure, made on the brain and nerves, 
and obſtruction to the circulation of the 
blood through the former; ſtupidity, loſs 
of ſenſe and voluntary motion, laborious 
and obſtructed pulſe and reſpiration, &c. 
and (which is of importance to remark,) 
if the effuſion be at all conſiderable, theſe 
ſymptoms appear „ ee or my 
ene the accident. 

The ſymptoms ee an eee 


ſequence of external violence,“ are very 
6p different ; 


I „ The . 3 


moſt excellent writer on this ſubject, who ſays, Interdum 


f 
50 * hiſce 
* * , . 4 3 * | 
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different ; they are all of the febrile kind, 


and never, at firſt, imply any unnatural 
preſſure; ſuch are, pain in the head, reſt- 
leſſneſs, want of ſleep, frequent and hard 


pulſe, hot and dry ſkin, fluſhed counte- 


nance, inflamed eyes, nauſea, vomiting, 


rigor ; and toward the end, convulſion, and 


delirium. And none of theſe. appear at 
firſt, that is, immediately after the acci- 


dent; ; ſeldom until ſome days are paſt.“ 


One ſet or claſs: of ſymptoms. are pro- 


duced ye an extravaſated wk making ſuch 


won ee 


* hiſce vero 'nifi fuccuratur, accidant {eva aecidentia, & 

"0 mors. e * 

7 PW deer maniacs Mace 
between that degree of contuſion, which affects only the outer 
table of the ſkull, and that which injures the dura mater. 


<< Porro contufionis hujus duz exiſtunt differentiæ: vel enim 
4c calva per totam ipſius craſſitiem contunditur, ut frequen- 
* ter ie er e en ocgppetpes, wal he.” 


| ®* «« Nulla autem harum contuſionum aſpectu dignoſci po- 
« teſt ; qualis nempe, quantave ſit. Non protinus ab ictu 


% malum ſe videndum prebet,” HieeockaTss. 
ged accidentia que ſequuntur ad prædictam contuſio- 
nem, inter commiſſuras, non ſunt per contuſionem tantum ; 
© ſed ſunt per putrefaionem panniculi lefi, et cum venit ad 


© certam quantitatem determinatam incipit febris, et alia 


ee tandem ſequitur morg, niſi cito ſuccuratur.” 
7 | Jaconpus BERENGARIUS Canraxsts, 


A 


"x 


— —— 
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preſſure on the brain and origin of the 


nerves, as to impair or aboliſh voluntary 


motion and the ſenſes; the other is cauſed 
by the inflamed or putrid ſtate of the 

membranes covering the brain, and ſeldom 
affects the organs of ſenſe, until the latter 


end of the diſeaſe, that is, until a confider- 


able quantity of matter is formed, which 


matter muſt preſs like any other fluid. 


Lam very ſenfible that it is a generally- 
received opinion, that blood ſhed from its 
veſſels, and remaining confined. in one 
plaee, will become pus; and that the mat- 
ter found on the ſurface of the dura mater, 
toward the end of theſe caſes, was origi- 


nally extravaſated blood. I apprehend 
both theſe poſitions to be falſe. That pure 
blood ſhed from its veſſels, by means of 


external violence, and kept from the air, 
will not turn to, or become matter, is (I 
think) proved inconteſtibly by every day's 
experience, in many inſtances, in aneu- 


riſms by puncture, in retained menſes by 


_ imperforate vagine, and in all. ecchymo- 
ſes. True pus cannot be made from blood 
merely, as may be known from the man- 


ner 
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net in which all abſceſſes are formed, and 
from every ieee attending ne- 


| ſurface of the dura mater, after great con: 
tuſions of the head, never was mere blood, 
I am as certain, as Free and rar 
rience can make me. 
Some of the F rench rie have 3 | 
divided the ſymptoms of what they call a 
contuſion of the head, into two kinds; and 
have named them primitive or original 
ſymptoms, and ſecondary or conſequential 
ones: among the former, they rank im- 
mediate loſs of ſenſe, hæmorrhage, invo- 
luntary diſcharge of urine and fæces, great 
propenſity to ſleep, &c; among, the latter 
they reckon, fever, delirium, rigor, con- 
vulſion; -&t, One kind they impute to 
the mere exttavaſation of blood, the other 
to its putrefaction. 
This account, chongh ingenious and 
ſpecious, i is not founded on fact. It is true, 
that the two kinds of ſymptoms are very 
diſtinct from each other, as well in their 
nature, as in thæir time and manner of ac- 
i . and ſo far the remark is true; but 
| D 3 from 
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from all the obſervation and examination 
which I have been able to make, both on 
the living and on the dead, they appear to 
me to proceed from very different cauſes. 
That both theſe kinds of ſymptoms do 
now and then concur in the ſame patient, 
is beyond all doubt; and that the caſe is 
thereby rendered complex, and more dif- 
ficult to be judged of; but this does not 

conſtantly happen, and even when it does, 

I cannot help thinking, that there are ge- 

nerally ſuch diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 
marks of each, as may prove: the truth of 
what I have aſſerted. 

In order to explain my meaning as clear- 
ly as I can, I will conſider the inflamma- 
tory effect of ' contuſion. by itſelf, and in- 

dependent of every other complaint or in- 
jury, which may accidentally be Rene 
with it. 

If there be neither fiſſure nor Fratture of 
the ſkull, nor extravaſation, nor commo- 
tion underneath it, and the ſcalp be nei- 
ther conſiderably bruiſed, nor wounded, 
the miſchief is ſeldom diſcovered or at- 
tended" to for ſome few days. The firſt 

2 attack 
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attack is generally by pain in the part 
which received the blow. This pain, 
though beginning in that point, is ſoon 
extended all over the head, and is attended 
with alanguor; or dejection of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, which are ſoon followed by a nau; 
ſea, and inclination to vomit, a vertigo or 
giddineſs, a quick and hard pulſe, and an 
incapacity of ſleeping, at leaſt quietly. A 
day or two after this attack, if no means 
part ſtricken generally ſwells, and becomes 
puffy, and tender, but not painful; neither 
does the tumour riſe to any conſiderable 
height, or ſpread to any great extent: if 

this tumid part of the ſcalp be now divi- 
ded, the pericranium will be found of in 
darkiſh hue, and either quite detached, or 
very eaſy ſeparable from the ſkull, between 
which and it will be found a ſmall quanti- 
ty of a dark - coloured chor. 

If the diſorder has made Ae e 
that the pericranium is quite ſeparated and 
detached from the ſkull, the latter will 
even now be found to be ſomewhat altered 
in colour from a ſound healthy bone. N Of 
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this I it is not very eaſy to cohꝰey 
an idea by words, but it is à very viſible 
one, and ubat ſore Fry able writers have 
noticed. Fu 1. BY 
From this time the ae gdaceally 
advance more haſtily and more apparently; 
the fever increaſes, the ſkin becomes hot- 
ter, the pulſe quicker and harder, the fleep 
more diſturbed, the anxiety and reſtlefineſs 
more fatiguing, and to theſe are generally 
added itregular rigors, Which are not fol- 
lowed by any.critical ſweat, and which in- 
_ ſtead of: relieving the patient, add confi- 
derably to his ſufferings. -If the ſcalp has 
not been divided or removed, until the 
ſyniptoms are thus far advanced, the altera 
tion of the colour of the bone will be 


ah ® * ha theſe - Fallopio 1 7 nn oh 
© lipenter os detectum; quod os, quando eſt in natura ſua, 
« eft coloris ſubrubri; Hot hadi probs; ner rubri prorfus, 
«« ſedd eſt veluti color miſtus ex albu declinans ad rubicundum, 
ent ſi multo latte, aut alio colore candido, poneres parum 
of ſanguinis vel alterius rei rubræ. Sed ſi videritis inzquali- 
e tutem colors, in ipſo olle detbeto, ita tit adfint velati punkta 
colbris albi, et aridi offis, quæ aritlæ particulæ aliquando 
© majores ſunt, aliquando r 955 ſciatis quod os fit 
* contuſum.“ 


en 
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wound to be mote remarkable; it Will be 
found to be whiter und mote dry thun a 
healthy one, er, as Fallopius - Has very 
juſtly obſeryed, it will be found to be 
more like a dead bone; the ſanies, or Hui, 
between it and the pericramium will aHo, 
in this ſtate, be found to be more in quan- 
tity, and the ſaid membrane will have a 


more livid diſeaſed aſpect. 1 
In this ſtate of matters, if the ys 


ter be denuded, it will be found to be 


detached from the inſide of the eranium, 
to have loſt its bright ſilver hue, and to be, 
as it were, ſmeared over with a kind of 
mucus, or with matter, but not with 
blood. Every hour after this period, all 
the ſymptoms are exaſperated,” and advance 
with haſty ſtrides : the head-ach.and thirſt 
become more | intenſe, the ſtrength de- 
creaſes, the rigors are more frequent, and 
at laſt convulſive motions, attended in ſome 
with delirium, in others with 1 
e W finiſh the hh On * 
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i The I af this x very — diſeals b. is very ac- | 
er related, and very juſtly accounted for, by Theodoric. 
Si vero ob ictus vehementiam, dura mater ab offe fuerit 


* ſeparata ; 
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If the ſcalp has not been divided or 
| removed till this point of time, and it be 
done now, a very offenſive diſcoloured kind 
of fluid will be found lying on the bare 
cranium, . whoſe appearance will be ſtill 
more unlike to the healthy natural one; 
if the dens mh now en matter will 

D867 int bas be 


s ſeparata : vel aliquo modo lsa tho: & illaſb exifiente 
« eranio) fic cognoſces ; cum dolor capitis, & lenta febris, 
2 fingulie diebus augmentantur, oculorum anguli, ac fi ſpaſ- 
« mari vellent, diſtorquentur ; genæ rubent; (quod ſignum 


_ © pravum eſt in qualibet capitis læſione 3) pannus balneatus 


«© ſaperpoſitus, citius deficcatur ; cutis etiam arida & ſicca; 
« & f vulnus fuerit, & os diſco-opertum, color oflis velocius 


46 alteratur; : & propter negligentiam curz, zgro ſuperveni- 
«©qnt dolores, & RT JO ſyncope, & permiſtio ra- 


-$5Houl? i 179 Turgopox, de vuln. capit. 


Qua vero ſuper a membranam fit, utraqua ratione 
40 "difficilis eſt: nam laſis membranis apparet ; ; ideo enim fe- 


'« bris cum horrore accedunt, faciei rubor, & calor, longe 


| c major quam pro febris modo; ſomnĩque tumultuoſi; oculi 
1 { ſubpingues, & gramiofi & rubentes.”” 


= Arcurcenss de ſanguine ſubtercurrente. 
Petrus e Laryelata, having very accurately related the 


| ſymptoms attending the formation of matter under the tra- 


e when fractured, ſays : © Si autem fractura fit parva & 
<< penettans, tunc fiunt illa figna poſt aliquod tempus z eo 


&« quod tunc humiditates quz ſunt ſub cranio putrefiunt ; & 


cc tunc fiunt illa accidentia: And then very juſtly adds, 


0 Secundo notes quod omnia illa accidentia poſſunt ＋ 


te ex percuffione . cranio non fracto. 
x af ; Pay: e Lanotiara. 
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be found between it and ee ese 
generally in conſiderable quantity, but 
different in different caſes and circurh- 
ſtances. Sometimes it will be in great 
abundance, and diffuſed over a very large 
part of the membrane; and ſometimes the 
the quantity will be leſs, and conſequently 
the ſpace which it occupies ſmaller; Some- 
times it lies only on the exterior ſurface of 
the dura mater; and ſometimes it is be- 
tween it and the pia mater, or alſo even on 
the ſurface of the- only or e the 
ſubſtance of it. 5 
The primary pre gina: 8 of all 
Wige is the ſtroke upon the ſkull:; by this 
the veſſels which ſhould carry on the cir- 
culation between the ſcalp, | pericranium, 
ſkull, and meninges, are / injured, and no 
means being uſed. to prevent the en 
ing miſchief, or ſuch as have been made 
uſe of proving ineffectual, the neceſſary 
and mutual communication between all 
theſe parts ceaſes, the pericranium is de- 
tached from the ſkull, by means of a ſanies 
Aſcharged from the ruptured veſſels, the 
6 bone being deprived of its due nouriſh- 
# | "+. „„ 
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ment and circulation loſes its healthy ap- 
pearance, the dura mater (its attaching veſ- 
ſels being deſtroyed, or rendered unfit for 
their office) ſeparates from the inſide of 
the cranium, inflames and ſuppurates. 
Whoever will attend to the appearances 
which the parts concerned make in every 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, to the nature of the 
ſymptoms, the time af their acceſs, theit 
; progreſs, and - moſt frequent. event, will 
find them all eaſily and fairly deducible 
from the one cauſe, which has. juſt been 
aſſigned, viz, the contuſion. As the in- 
flammation and ſeparation of the dura ma- 
ter, is not an immediate conſequetice of the 
violence, ſo neither are the ſymptoms im- 
mediate, ſeldom until ſome days have paſ- 
_ fed; the fever at firſt is light, but increaſ- 
es gradually; as the membrane becomes 
more and more diſeaſed, all the febrile 
ſymptoms are heightened ; the formation 
of matter occaſions rigors, frequent and ir- 
regular, until ſuch a quantity is collected, 
as brings on delirium, ſpaſm, and death. 
Hitherto I have confideted this diſeaſe. 
as as unaccompanied by any other, not even 


by 
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by any external mark of injury, except 
perhaps a trifling bruiſe of the ſcalp; let 
us now ſuppoſe the ſcalp to be wounded at 
the time of the accident, by whatever gave 
the eontuſion; or let us ſuppoſe, that the 
immediate ſymptoms having been alarm- 
ing, a part of the ſcalp had been removed, 
in order to examine the ſull; in ſhort, let 
the injury be confidered as s joined ware a 
wounded ſcalp. _ 
In this caſe, the ode: will for Gine 
little time have the fame appearance as a 
mere ſimple wound of this part, unattend- 
ed with other miſchief, would have; it 
will, like that, at firſt diſcharge a thin ſa- 
nies, or gleet, and then begin to ſuppu- 
rate; it will digeſt, begin to incarn, and 
look perfectly well; but, after a few days, 


all theſe favourable appearances will vaniſh ; - 


the fore will loſe its florid complexion, 
and granulated ſurface ; will become pale, 
glafly, and flabby ; inſtead of good matter, 


it will diſcharge only a thin diſcoloured 


fanies; the lint with which it is dreſſed, 
Inſtead of coming off eafily, (as in u kind- | 
I/ ere 5788 will ſtick to all parts 


* 4 * 2 1 
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of it; and the pericranium. inſtead of * 
hering firmly. to the bone, will ſeparate 
from it, all round, to > ſome diſtance * 
we ocges. ? | 
This alteration in the FI and « circum- 
180 of the ſore, is produced merely by 
the diſeaſed ſtate of the parts underneath 
the ſkull ; which is a circumſtance of great 
importance, in ſupport of the doctrine ad- 
vanced; and is demonſtrably proved, by 
obſerving that this diſeaſed aſpect of the 
ſore, and this ſpontaneous. feparation of 
the pericranium, are always confined to 
that part which covers the altered or in- 
jured portion of the dura mater, and do 
not at all affect the reſt of the ſcalp; nay, 
if it has by accident been wounded in any 
other part, or a portion has been removed 


2 Ubicunque autem ex vulnere intereundum fit, neque 
4 poſſit homo ſanitatem recipere, neque ſervari, ex his in- 
« telligere convenit moriturum ; et quod futurum eſt prog- 
&« noſticare. Hyeme plerumque, ante diem c quartum, æſtate 
40 poſt ſeptimum, accedit febris; qua quum ſupervenit, 
9 vulnus reddit non ſai coloris, & ſaniem modicam effundit, 
quodque ex ipſo inflammatum eſt emoritur, glutinoſum 
« efficitur, & carnem bar conditals reprzſentat. 
FUR 13% 05 At  HriprocnaTss de waln. . capt. 


1 Ulcus neque alitur neque alitur neque pus maturat, 
40 & ſordidum fit,” ARCHIGENES. 


ſ 
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from any part where no injury has been 
done to the duta mater, no ſuch ſeparation 
| will happen, the” detachment above will 
always correſpond to tliat below, _ be 
found no where elſſe e. 

The firſt appearance of W in W 
wound: immediately ſucceeds the febrile at- 
tack, and as the febrile ſymptoms increaſe, 
the ſore becomes worſe and worſe, that is, 
degenerates more and more 28 a e 


kindly aſpect. „ 101 TOY 
Through the whole time, FER the firſt 


attack of the fever, to the laſt and fatal 
period, an attentive obſerver will remark 
the gradual alteration of che colour of the 
bone, if it be bare: at firſt ĩt will be found 
to be whiter, and more dry, than the na- 
tural one ; and as _ Eau nee: n 

98 Tandem ſubpallidum vel album ſe oftendit ; bY 


autem, jam purulentum eſt, aut puſtulz/in lingua naſ- 

aer en : 

| |... HayeocraTss de vuln. capitis, 
„ Quando fanies eſt infraccranium, ip/o non fradto, crani- 

4 eſt male coloratum: æger ſentit gravedinem in ea 

© parte, qua eſt ſanies. —Ef os ſanum, id eſt illud cui ad- 

* hæret dura mater, coloris albi, miſti rubedine.—Et quo 


9 e eſt major, r. oſſis n eſt mutata in 
| « colore. 
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and either matter is callected, or the dura 
mater becomes ſloughy, the bone inclines 
more and more to a kind of purulent hue, 
or whitiſh yellow; and it may alſo. be 
worth while in this place to remark, that 
if the blow was on or very near to a ſuture, 
and the ſubject young, the ſaid ſuture will 
often ſeparate in ſuch manner as to let 
85 through it a looſe, 8 painful, | ill- natured 
| fungus; at which time alſo it is no un» 
common thing for the patient's head and 
face to be attacked with an eryſipelas. ' 
I T have ſaid, that in thoſe caſes in which 
the ſcalp is very little injured by the bruiſe, 
and in which there is no wound, nor any 
immediately alarming ſymptoms or ap- 
pearances, that the patient feels little or 
no inconvenience, and ſeldom makes any 
complaint, until ſome few days are paſt. 
That 


mae een etiam eo quod | 
« ficcius fit ſano Et ultra colorem & *ficcitatem, _ 
* jncipit ifta ſeparatio, incipiunt aliqua ſæva accidentia ; & 

« febris, mentis alienatio, ſtupor, rigiliz, &c. Wa 
ixcipit fupra I++ aggregari Rye, 7 incipit 


"= 
oy corrumpi. ps 1 


ane eee seed 


112 


I + «4 Suraras temporecarnionis digjungi grave eh.” | 
85 An, DE SIGNIS. 
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That at the end of this uncertain time, he 
is generally attacked by the ſymptoms al- 
ready recited; that theſe are not preſſing 
at firſt, but that they ſoon increaſe to ſuch 
2 degree, as to baffle all our art: from 
whence it will appear, that when this -is 
the caſe, the patient frequently ſuffers from 
what ſeems at firſt to indicate his ſafety, 
and prevents ſuch attempts being made, 
and ſuch care from being taken of e 
as might prove preventative of miſchief. 
But if the integuments are ſo injured 4s 
to excite or claim our early regard, very 
uſeful information may from thence be 
collected; for whether the ſcalp be con- 
fiderably bruiſed, or whether it be found 
neceſſary to divide it for the diſcharge of 
extravaſated blood, or on account of worſe 
appearances, or more urgent ſymptoms, 
the ſtate of the pericranium may be thereby 
ſooner and more certainly known: if in 
the place of ſuch bruiſe, the pericranium 
be found ſpontaneouſſy detached from the 
ſkull, having à quantity of diſcoloured 
ſanies between them under the tumid part, 
in the manner I have * megened.. | 
Yeu: I. E _* 
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it may be regarded as a pretty certain in- 
dication, either that the dura mater is 
beginning to ſeparate in the ſame manner, 
or that if ſome preventative means be not 
immediately uſed, it will ſoon ſuffer; that 
is, it will inflame, ſeparate from the ſkull, 
and give room for a collection of matter 
between them. And with regard to the 
wound itſelf, whether it was made at the 
time of the accident, or afterward artifici- 
ally, it is the ſame thing; if the alteration 
of its appearance be as I have related, if 
the edges of it ſpontaneouſly quit their ad- 
heſion to the bone, and the febrile ſymp- 
toms are at the ſame time making their 
attack, theſe circumſtances will ſerve to 
convey the ſame information, and to oy 
the ſame thing. 

IThhis particular effect of en is fre- 
en tly found to attend on, fifſures, and 
| unde- 


Si dans une * RE od le crane eſt decouvert, 
on trouve à la circonference de la playe, que le pericrane 
tienne peu A crane, ou en ſoit, detachs, c'eſt une preuve 
certaine que le crane a ſouffert, quoiqu'il ne ſoit fracture; 
& &'il a ſouffert, on peut etre aſſure que la dure mere a 
ſouffert auf. e 
, | a mais. 
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undepreſſed fractures of the cranium, as 
well as on extravaſations of fluid, in caſes 
where the bone is entire; and, on the 0 | 
ther hand, all theſe do often happen with- 
out the concurrence of this individual miſ- 
chief. All this is matter of accident; but 
let the other ' circumſtances be what they 
may, the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the al- 
tered pericranium, in conſequence of a ſe- 
vere blow, is almoſt always followed by : a. 
ſuppuration between the cranium and dura 
mater; a circumſtance extremely well 
worth attending to in fiſſures and undepreſ- 
ſed fractures of the ſkull, becauſe, it is 
from this circumſtance principally, that 
the bad ſymptoms, and the . in 
ſuch caſes ariſe. 
It is no very uncommon thing for a 
ſmart blow on the head to produce ſome 
immediate bad ſymptoms, which after a 
ſhort ſpace of time diſappear, and leave the 
patient perfectly well. A flight pain in 
the head, a little acceleration of pulſe, a 
vertigo and fickneſs, ſometimes immediately 
follow ſuch accident, but do not continue 4 
many hours, eſpecially, if any evacuation - 
ware E 2 has 
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has been uſed. Theſe are not improbably 
owing to a fight commotion of the brain, 

which having ſuffered no material injury 
thereby, ſoon ceaſe. But if after an inter- 
val of ſome time, the ſame ſymptoms are 


__ renewed; if the patient, having been well, 


becomes again feveriſn, and reſtleſs, and 
that without any new cauſe ; if he com- 
plains of being languid and uneaſy, fleeps 
diſturbedly, loſes his appetite, has a hot 
ſkin, a hard quick pulſe, and a fluſhed, 
heated countenance; and neither irregula- 
rity of diet, nor accidental cold, have been 
productive of theſe; miſchief is moſt cer- 
tainly impending,. and that moſt probably 
under the ſkull. 
If the ſymptoms of W ſuch as 
ſtupidity, loſs of ſenſe, voluntary motion, 
&c. appear ſome; few days after the head 
has ſuffered injury from external miſchief, 
they do moſt probably imply an effaſion of 
a fluid ſomewhere : this effuſion may be in 
the ſubſtance of the brain, in its ventri- 
cles, between its membranes, or on the 
ſurface of the dura mater; and which of 
theſe 1 is the x real ſituation of ſuch extravaſa- 

tion 


2 Ee. 
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tion, is a matter of great uncertainty, none 


of them being attended with any peculiar 


mark or ſign that can be depended upon 
as pointing it out preciſely; but the in- 


flammation of the dura mater, and the 
formation of matter between it and the 
ſkull, in conſequence of contuſion, is ge- 
nerally indicated and preceded \ by one 
which I have hardly ever known to fail; I 
mean a puffy, circumſcribed,” indolent tu- 
mor of the ſcalp, and a ſpontaneous ſepa- 
ration of the pericranium from the n 
under ſuch tumor“ 

Theſe appearances ae fleeing a 
ſmart blow on the head, and attended with 


| languor, pain, reſtleſsneſs, watching, quick 


pulſe, head-ach, and ſlight irregular ſhi- 
Obs | verings, 


Lage. on trouve le pericrane detachẽ, il n ys point a 


hefiter a faire le trepan. Je ſgais que dans un cas pareil on | 
n'auroit rien trouve d'epanchs ſous le crane, mais cependant 
I'operation faite de bonne houre aurgit e6 Pupigua * de 
ſauver le malade sil etoit poſſible, &. 

Si donc pluſieurs experiences nous en que la * 
mere devient malade en conſequence de la contuſion, de Pos, 
& que ſa maladie degenere en pourriture, ce que a juſq'ici 


|  emporte pluſieurs malsdes malgré de recoury uſitds,} il faut 


abſolument trepanner de 3 heure. 
LBS Dua 
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verings, do almoſt infallibly indicate an 
inflamed dura mater, and pus, either form- 
ing or formed, betw-een it and the cra- 
niumk. 2 
By detachment of the pericranium, 1 45 
not mean every ſeparation of it from the 
bone which it ſhould cover. It may be, 
and often is cut, torn, or ſcraped off, 
without any ſuch conſequence; but theſe 
ſeparations are violent, whereas that which 
I mean is ſpontaneous, and is produced by 
the deſtruction of thoſe veſſels by which it 
was connected with the ſkull, and by which 
the communication between it and the in- 
ternal parts was carried on; and therefore 
it is to be obſerved, that it is not the mere 
removal of that membrane which cauſes 
| the 


Si ſtatim ab initio febris primo aut fecundo appareat die, 
illa proculdubio cauſam agnoſcat perturbationem humorum, 
ac animi, quum vulnus incuteretur; ceſſante cauſa proca- 
tarctica; ac ubi ſe collegerit æger, deſinat illa febricula. Si 
vero primis diebus, nihil febrile, nec ullum ſymptoma ſen- 

tiat zger, ſeque in nullo diſerimine exiſtimat, hunc fi ſubito, 
die ſcilicet ſeptimo, vel quarto decimo (nihil licet in victu, 
rebuſye externis peccaverit æger) ac præter expectationem fe- 
bris invadat, ſignificat latens aliquod, in cranio, cerebro, 
aut corpore vulnerati. 
Per, Paaw. in Hirrockar. 
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the bad ſymptoms, but it is the inflamma- 
tion of the dura mater, of which:inflam- 
mation, this ſpontaneous ſeceſſion of the 
pericranium is an almoſt certain indication. 

A falſe notion prevailed for many years, 
that the dura mater was not in general 
connected with the internal ſurface of the 
ſkull, except at the ſutures; and that in 
all other parts of it, ſuch a vacancy was 
left as gave free room for what they called 
its K motion.“ This opinion, which 


* If we 811. how ns and plainly many of the beſt 
antient writers deſcribe the intimate connexion between the 
ſkull and dura mater, and how perfectly well acquainted | 
many of them were with its morbid ſeparation, / we wall 
wonder how it came to be again forgot; but that it was, is 
moſt certain. In Hippocrates, Paulus gineta, Rhazes, 
and others, are many paſſages which prove their knowledge 
of the natural ſtructure and adiieſion of this membrane; and 
that ſome of the moſt eminent writers and practitioners had 
forgot, or did not attend to. it, the following. np, | 
ſelected from many more, may evince. 1 

Pura mater calvariz connectitur ſutararum ops. ut 

% penſile & erectum teneat cerebrum; tum etiam ut per ſu- 
% turas egreſſa pericranium procreat: ſpatium vero inter 
« ſuturas recte natura liberum reliquit ut vacuum quoddam 
<« eſſet inter duram matrem & calvariam ; has nimirum ob 
A cauſas; primo ne quicquam cerebri ſyſtolæ & diaſtolæ ob- 
e ſtaret ; ſecundo ne venæ, & arteriz per externam durz 


„ matris partem ſparſe levi aliquo if in cranio fafto rum- 


«6 perentur; _ 
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was embraced by many, even of the moſt 
eminent practitioners, was the principal 
91 10 nt A rofl 1: ©: Ireafon 


n A 3 d tuninνεπενẽ½g 
bes perentur; poſtrewo ut . 3 ata venis, ſanguis 
te non inter duram & piam matrem, ſed inter duram & era- 
4 nium effunderetur, & tranio perforato facilius extrahetetur. 
213+ dee eee , hong 
2 | Gur. Fas, Huus. 
Felix Wirtz 8 Gas hy elevation, of the cranium in 
Aight impreffions is needleſs, . 14 enim motum cerebri, 
* ptopter vaαν-— & diſtantiam que eſt inter meniagem 4 
cranium, minime impedire.“ And Hildanus, by way af 
nba, to what Felix Wirtz * 64 Aliquando duram ma- 
* ttem cranio undique adhærere vidimus.” 
Fallopius, ſpeaking of the dura mater, ſays:--- Conti- 
* nuo pulſat, quare non facile fanatur,” | 
Petrus e Marchetti ſuppoſed the dura mater always to be 
e dag from the ſkull in thoſe who were bald. Speak- 
ing of the treatment of a particular caſe, he ſays': . Poſt 
ſeptimam nempe oleam hyperici, quia calyus erat patiens 
atque membrana a bn . ; quod in elvis ſem- 
* 8 E 


£7 


8 Mentnrtss Obi. Chir, 


« Aliquando contingit ut dura mater cranio ſatis firmiter 
* adhæreat, fed hæt admodum rare . ur 
1 nature e WER * 
15 13 Rar Chirarg. 

This was alſo the oa of Sylvius, Pacchioni, Ambroſe 
Pare, Serjeant Wiſeinan, Baglivi, Barbette, and of all thoſe 
who maintained the doctriue of the oſtillation of the dura 
mater; and who believed chat that membrane was found 
ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, that is, fometimes 
_ nearer to, ſometimes farther from the Kall, at one aye, and 
. one e moon, than anvther. - 


| 
f 
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reaſon why the bad effects of contuſions FF 
| the- heal were 19 little underſtood, and fo 
- miſtreated by them. They ſap- 
poſed that the vacuity between the dura 
mater and cranium was ſafficient, in ge- 
neral, to defend the former from all ex- 
ternal violence; and the blood and matter, 
ſo often found between them, were thought 
to be depoſited in a fpace naturally vacant. 
Upon this principle ſtood both their opi- 
nion and practice; and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at, that their accounts, in 
general, are ſo perplexed, and ſo ſeldom 
verified by the examination of dead ſubjects. 
It ſometimes happens, that the ſcalp is 
Pr wounded at the time of the accident, 
or ſo torn away, as to leave the bone per- 
fectly bare; and yet the violence has not 
deen ſuch as to produce the evil I am now 
ſpeaking of. In chis caſe, if the pericra- 
nium be only tyrned back, along with the 


detached portion of ſcalp, there may be 
probability of its re- union, and it ſhould 
therefore be immediately made clean and 
replaced for the pur poſe of ſuch” experi- 
ment, which, if it ſucededs, will fave 
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mach time, and prevent conſiderable de- 
formity. If this attempt does not ſucceed, 
the detached piece may be removed, and 
the caſe then becomes as if the ſcalp. and 
the pericranium had been forced away at 
the time that the wound was firſt inflicted; 
and the worſt that can happen, is an exfo- 
liation from the bare ſkull, * LE? 

It does alſo ſometimes happen, that the 
force which detaches or removes the ſcalp, | 
does alſo en the mischt in n, ; 


but 


= Not that exfoliation is the — 9 of the 
Kull being laid bare: this depends upon other circumſtances, 
beſides the mere removal of the ſcalp and peticranium. The 
ſolidity of the ſurface of the bones, the fize of the veſſels, 
and the impulſe of the blood through them, are what princi- 
pally determine that. If the cortex of the bone be not very 
hard, and the impulſe of the blood be capable of counter- 
balancing the effects of the external air, a granulation of fleſh 
will be generated on the ſurface of the bone, which will 
cover and firmly adhere” to it, without throwing off the 
ſmalleſt exfoliation ; eſpecially in young ſubjects. On the 
contrary, if the bone be-much hardened, and the veſſels 
thereby conſtringed; or if ſuch applications be made uſe of, 
as will produce an artificial conſtriction of them, the ſurface 
will neceſſarily become dry, and the juices ceaſing to cireu- 
late through it, it muſt part with a ſcale to a certain depth; 


that is, that part of the ſurface through which the circulation 


ceaſes to be carried on will be ſeparated from, and caſt off 
8 which nouriſh the reſt of the bone. 
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put the integument being / wounded; or 
removed, we cannot have the criterion of 
the tumor of the ſcalp, for the direction 
of our judgment. In theſe circumſtances} 
our whole attention muſt (as I have alrea- 
dy ſaid) be directed to the wound and ge- 
neral ſymptoms: the edges of the former 
will (as I have already obſerved) digeſt as 
well, and look as kindly, for a few days, 
as if no miſchief was done underneath'; 
but after ſome little ſpace of time, when 
the patient begins to be reſtleſs, and hot, 
and to complain of pain in the head, theſe 
edges will loſe their vermilion hue, and 
become pale and flabby; inſtead of matter 
they will diſcharge a thin gleet, and the 
pericranium will looſen from the ſkull, to 
ſome diſtance from the ſaid edges: imme- 
diately after this, all the general ſymptoms 
are increaſed and exaſperated; and as the 
inflammation of the membrane is heigh- 
tened, or extended, they become daily 
worſe and worſe, until a quantity of mat- 
ter is formed, and collected, and brings on 
that fatal period, which, though un- 

ain as to date, very ſeldom fails to ar- 
rive. | 


The 
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| The method of attempting the relief of 
this kind of injury conſiſts in two points, 
viz. to endeavour to prevent the inflamma- 
tion of the dura mater, or, that being 
neglected, or found impracticable, to give 
diſcharge to the fluid collected within the 
cranium, in conſequence of * inflam- 
mation. 

Of all the remedies in the power of art, 
for inflammations of membranous parts, 
there is none equal to phlebotomy. To 
this truth many diſeaſes bear teſtimony; 
pleuriſies, ophthalmies, ſtrangulated her- 
nias, &c. and if any thing can particularly 
contribute to the prevention of the ills 
likely to follow ſevere contuſions of the 
head, it is this kind of evacuation ; but 
then it muſt be made uſe of in ſuch a man- 
ner as to become truly a preventative, that 
is, it muſt be made uſe of ; (RY 
and freely. 

I am e * it will in gene- 
ral be found very difficult to perſuade a 
perſon, who has had what may be called 
only a knock on the pate, to ſubmit to 
fuch diſcipline, eſpecially if he finds himſelf 

tolerably 
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tolerably well. He will be inclined to 
think, that the ſurgeon is either unneceſ- 
ſarily apprehenſive, or guilty of a much 
worſe fault; and yet, in many inſtances, 
the timely uſe or the neglect of this ſingle 
remedy, makes all the difference between 
lafety, and fatality. 

It may be- ſaid, that as he farus. ach 
blow, the height of the fall, the weight 
of the inſtrument, &c. can never preciſely 
or certainly determine the effect, nor in- 
form us whether miſchief is done under 
the baygg or not, a large quantity of blood 
may be drawn of unneceſſarily, in order 
to prevent an imaginary evil. This is in 
ſome degree true, and if the advice which 
I have juſt given was univerſally followed, 
many people would be largely bled with- 
out neceffity ; but then, on the other hand, 
many a very valuable life would be preſer- 
ved, which for want of this kind of aſſiſt- 
ance is loſt.  * Nihil intereſt, prefidium 
<« an ſatis tutum fit, quod unicum eſt,” is 
an inconteſted maxim in medicine; and if 
it be allowed to uſe ſuch means as' may be 
in themſelves hazardous, ſurely it cannot 

be 
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be wrong to employ one which is not ſos 
at leaſt, if it be conſidered in a general 
ſenſe, whatever it may accidentally prove 
to ſome few particular individuals. _ : 
Acceleration, or hardneſs of pulſe, reſt- 
leſſneſs, anxiety, and any degree of fever, 
after a ſmart blow on the head, are always 
to be ſuſpected and attended to. Immedi- 
ate, plentiful, and repeated evacuation by 
bleeding, have, in many inſtances, removed 
theſe, in perſons to whom, I do verily be- 
lieve, very terrible miſchief would have 
happened, had not ſuch precaution been 
uſed. In this, as well as ſome other parts 
of practice, we neither have, nor can have 
any other method of judging, than by 
comparing together caſes apparently ſimi- 
lar. I have more than once or twice ſeen 
that increaſed velocity and hardneſs of 
pulſe, and that oppreſſive languor, which 
moſt frequently precede miſchief under the 
bone, removed by free and repeated blood- 
letting; and have often, much too often, 
ſeen caſes end fatally, whoſe beginnings 
""—_ on as Nen 1 in e woch eva- 
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cuation had been VE negiert or not 
enn with. 

I would by no means bochvegbt to _ 
from hence, that early bleeding will al- 
ways prove a certain preſervative; and that 
they only die to whom it has not been ap- 
plied: this, like all other human means, 
is fallible, and perhaps there are more caſes 
out of its reach, than within it; but where 
preventative means can take place, this is 
certainly the beſt, and the moſt d Ne 
ſucceſsful. N 
The ſecond intention, viz.” the diſcharge 
of matter collected under the cranium, 
can be anſwered only A the rere We 
it. 

When, . the ſym ptoms: and appear- 
ances already deſcribed, there is juſt reaſon 
for ſuppoſing matter to be formed under the 
ſkull, the operation of perforation' cannot be 
performed too ſoon ;/ it ſeldom e tine 
it is done ſoow-enough.* me I 

The e or e of epplying 

the 
© cc His, ee ee edn 


« * ſubeſt ; ubi ſerius, plerique omnes . £ 
ARCHIGENRES. 


the trephine, in caſes where there is neither 


fiſſure, fracture, nor ſymptom! of exravaſati- 


on, is a point which has been much liti- 


gated, and remains ill unſettled either by 
writers or practitioners. 

When there is no 5 FR auen 
any of thoſe injuries, either from the ſymp- 
toms, or from the appearances ; and the pe- 


not, remains firmly attached in all parts to 


the ſkull ; there certainly is not (let the ge- 


neral ſymptoms be what they may) any in- 


dication where to apply the inſtrument, and 
conſequently no ſufficient authority for uſing 
it at all ; but whenever that membrane, after 
the head has received an external violence, 


ſeparates, or is detached ſpontaneouſly 
from the bone underneath it, and ſuch 


ſeparation is attended with the collection 


of a ſmall quantity of thin, brown ichor, 
an alteration of colour in the ſeparated 
pericranium, and an unnatural dryneſs: of 


the bone, I cannot help thinking, that 


there is as good reaſon for trepannin g. as 
in the caſe of fracture; I believe experience 
would vindicate me, if k faid, better e 


ſince 
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fiace: it is by. no means: (infrequent er ahs 3 
former: kind of caſe to do well without 
ſuch operation „whereas the latter, (I mean 
ſuppuration-under the ſkull} never can.*- 
All the beſt practitioners have always 
agreed in acknowledging the neceſſity of 
perforating the ſkull in the caſe of a ſevere. | 
ſtroke made on it by gun-ſhot, upon the 
appearance of any threatening ſyniptoms, 
even though the bone ſhould not be broken, 
and very good practice it is. A woünd by 
gun-ſnot, (as far as it relates to the ſkull} 
is to be regarded only as one attended with 
- very high degree of contuſion, and there - 
fore moſt likely to produce ſymptoms ac- 
cordingly; among which, inflammation 
of the dura mater ſtands principal. Ex- 
perience confirms both; moſt of the 08 | 
Vor. I. eng F | . * 
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7 latte. e r 
 qu* autant qu' il pouvoit ſervir  a-relever des pieces du 
crane enfoncbes par un coup violent, on 4 donné iſle 4 
quelque liqueur, comme ſeroit du ſang, W aa 
_ che, ſous le crane. | ad; 
| La contuſion de ho, eft un cas, ou le repan n'eſt pts 
moins neceſmire; bon à cauſe que Vos eſt contus, Mais 
pour prevenir Ia maladie de la dure m6re, & de la pie 


mere ij qui en eſt une ſuite preſque indiſpenſable. 
| Ls Dza ns; 
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repetition of the opetation is warranted, 
| both by the nature of the caſe, and by the 


beſt authorities; there being no compa- 


| riſon to be made between the poſſible in- 
convenience ariſing from largely denuding 
the dura mater, and the certain, as well as 
terrible evils which muſt follow the forn- 
ation and confinement of matter between 
it and the fkall, 

Yet" TICUEY AT oY 
ſerve, to whoever reflects ever ſo little on 
the true nature of theſe caſes, that not- 
withſtanding the operation of perforation 
be abſolutely and unavoidably neceſſary, 
yet the repetition of blood-letting, of cool- 

ing laxative medicines, the uſe of anti- 
phlogiſtie remedies, and a moſt ſtrict ob- 
 fervance of a low diet and regimen, a 
indiſpenfably requiſite after ſueh 
25 before; the perforation ſets the mem- | 
' brane free from preſſure, and gives vent | 
to <olleted matter, but nothing more; 
the inflamed ſtate of the parts under the 
ſkull, and all the neceſſary conſequences off 
ſuch inflammation, call for all our atten- 
Wu full as wh afterwards as defore ; 


l 
. - . 
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and although the patient muſt have periſh- 
ed without the uſe of the trephine, yet 
the merely having uſed it will not preſerve | 
* without every other caution and care. 
This being all that our art is capable of 
ang in theſe melancholy caſes, I wiſh I 
could ſay, that it was moſt frequently 
ſucceſsful. Sometimes it is: the operation, 
conſidered abſtractedly, is not in itſelt 
hazardous, and is the unicum remedium 
for the moſt immediately impending and 
moſt threatening miſchief: ſome have been 
ſaved by it, none can eſcape without it. 
As there are no certain indications, no 
criteria, whereby we are enabled to judge 
whether it will prove ſucceſsful. or not, 
the event of each individual caſe can alone 
determine. When that is happy, the 
means are. very juſtly commended; but 
when. it is not ſo, they ought not therefore 
to be condemned; ſince they are built on 
rational principles, and are the ar. means 
in eien 8 ra e 
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Poor fellow ro ing Tower-hitt, 


got, before he was aware of it, into 
a mob, 
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a mob, that was endeavouring to reſcue a 
ſailor from a preſs- gang. The man was 


knocked down. When the croud diſperſ- 
ed, he was found ſenſeleſs, and in that 


ſtate was brought to St. Bartholomew's 


hoſpital, where he Was immediately let 
blood, and put to bed. In an hour or 
two, he was. ſo recovered, as to be able to 
give the preceding account. 43 
When Mr. Nourſe {whoſe we! it was 
for accidents) ſaw him the next day, the 
man appeared to be perfectly well, nor did 
any mark of violence appear on his head, 
except one ſmall bruiſe, and that ſo Tt 
that it might, with more probability, be 
attributed to the fall, than the - blow: 
However, as he. was politive, that he had 
been knocked down, by a very ſmart blow, 
from a heavy weapon; and as he certainly 
had been deprived of ſenſe a conſiderable 
time thereby; Mr. Nourſe bled him again, 
and ordered him to be kept in bed, and to 
a very low diet. At the end of three days 
the man found himſelf ſo well, as to leave 
the hoſpital,” and go to work. On the 
orga l from that or the accident, he 
n F 247 Came 


, -” 


* 
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came to my ſurgery, and complained of : 
| being much out of order; ſaid that his 
| © head was very uhticaly;. that he'was hot, 
thirſty, got little or no fleep, and was, 
at times, ſo faint that be could not pur- 


. . fue his labour. He looked ill, afſured 


me he had lived very ſoberly, from 
the time of his leaving the hoſpital, and 
that he had been in his preſent ſtate for 


| three days paſt. I took him into the houſe 
again, bled him, ordered him 4 glyſter 


immediately, oy that he mould by kept 
in bed. 
Next day, (13th) % was in Sik the 
ſame ſtate as the preceding; he had paſſed 
a 2 reſtleſs night, had doſed now and then, 
but awoke with, much diſturbance. He 
had a bot ſkin, and a fluſhed countenance, - 
mixed with a light yellow tint; he com- 
plained of general pain and tightneſs all 
over his head, but neither to the ſight, nor 
to the touch, was there any appearance, or 
ſenſation, whereon to build a probable ſup- 
poſition of particulat miſchief, He was 
again, by the phyſician's order, let blood, 
and directed to take the ſal abGinthii mix- - 
ture, with a few grains of rhubarb in it, 


every 
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every ar hours. - He paſſed. the enſuing 
night in a diſturbed manner, and the next 
day, (the 14th) was apparently worſe; 
his ſkin was hotter, his pulſe quicker; 
and his paln: more acute; he alſo now 
thought, that one part of his head was 
tender to the touch, and ſaid, he was ſure} 
that was the part that reccived the blows 
This place I examined; The ſealp did 
ſeem to be father fuller than natural, but 
by no means ſufficiently fo to enable me to 
form any judgment by. Toward the cloſe of 
this day he had a ſlight ſhivering, was fick, 
and vomited, and paſſed the following nighe 
without any fleep at all; talking ſometimes 
incoherently, but ſtill. capable of giving 
a rational anſwer to any queſtion which 
engaged his attention. On the 1 th day, 
the tumor of the ſcalp was more apparent; 
but yet ſermed to: contain little or no fluid; 
and was about che breadth of a crown 
piece. I would have removed that portion 
of fe Fx as but while I was intending i it, the 
poor man had a very ſevere rigor, which 
diſordered: him ſo much, that he begged 
to MI TS: for the preſent. That af- 


F4  ternoon 
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ternoon he had two more ſhiverings, paſſe | 
very ill the following night, and next 
morning was delirious. The tumor now 
was more riſen, contained palpably a fluid, 
but was by no means tenſe; I took aw 
the whole tumid piece, by a circular inci- 
ſion, gave diſcharge to a thin brown ſanies, 
and found the cranium perfectiy naked, 
altered conſiderably i in colour from that of 
a healthy natural one, but without fifſure, 
fracture, or other evil. That whole night 
and next day he was delirious; his ſkin 
burning hot; he had frequent ſpaſms, 
which ſhook his whole A 1 and the 
next night (the 17th) he diet. 
The whole ſcalp, except 5 the edge 
of the inciſion, was in a natural ſtate; the 
pericranium in every other part, except the 
tumid one, . adhered to the bone ; and nei- 
ther inflammation, nor tumor of any kind 
all over the reſt of the head. Under that 
part of the ſkull from which the pericrani- 
um had been detached, and from which 
the ſcalp had been removed, a very conſi- 
derable collection of matter was found 
lying between the dura mater and cranium, 
but 
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but no appearance of diſeaſe any where 
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lar fall of one of them on his head. It 
made a large wound, which bled freely, 
but did not. divide the pericranium, and 
conſequently did. not. denude the fa 
The wound was. brought together b b 
ſtitch, made by ſomebody at hand, an 

the man, though ſtunned at firſt by Re 
blow, having vomited plentifully, | Was 
ſoon well, and the next day went to his 


work, which 1 was. that of 4 farrier. | The 


wound was. dreſſed. daily with a ſuper- 
ficial pledgit, by the perſon who Aſt 
ſaw and ſtitched | it, and it ſeemed to unite 
kindly. 
On the ka day Th that of — acci- 
dent, he complained of being chilly and 
faint ; and when he had done about half a 
day's 8 work, found himſelf unable to bear 


 YOUN 5 fallow, el at quoits, 
was ſtruck down by the perpendicu- 


the 
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the heat of the forge, or to troop to ſhoe 4 
horſe, on account of pain in his head: he 
therefore left his ſhop, went home, and 
| ſent for the apothecary who firſt had dreſ- 
ſed him. The wound, not being very 
carefully examined, appeared to be healed, 
and therefore was not regarded as any cauſe 
of the man's preſent indiſpoſition, who 
was treated as having a fever from cold 
and irregulatity: he was let blood, and 
took ſome niedicines; but at the end of 

three days, (nine from the accident) delng 
worſe, and incapable of bearing the ex- 


pence of remaining at Koms, he Was | 


brought to St, Bartholomew" 8 hoſpital. 
On the tenth day from that on whith 
he was wounded, f ſaw him. He had 4 
conſiderable degree of fever; his pulſe was 
hard and quick, his ſkin hot and dry, his 
face fluſhed, His eye ah, 5 and he com- 
his head. The wound was lh, 
but not really healed ; I could paſs a probe 
underneath, from one end to the other of 
it; and 1 could feel the cranium bare the 
whole . . divided its whole length ; 5 
| | | found 
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found the pericranium floughy, and de- 
tached to a confiderdble diſtunce, and the 
done much altered in colour; upon fight 
whereof, I removed the whole tee 
part, by a large circular inciſſonn 
From the ſymptoms and appearances 1 
prognoſticated no good. He was again let 
blood, and had à glyſter, and à lenient 
purge, which together produced three 
ſtools. That night, (the 10th) he had a 
rigor, after which his pain became more 
intenſe, and fever higher. The next 
morning, (the 11th) he had another ſhi- 
vering; and when I ſaw him about noon, 
he was very inconſiſtent. I ſet on a tre- 
phine cloſe to the ſagittal future on one. 
fide; and gave diſcharge to à ſmall quan- 
tity of matter which lay on the ſurface of 


dme dura mater; after being lightly dreſſed, 


ſome more blood was drawn from one of 
the jugular veins, and he was ordered to 
take a draught of the falt of wormwood 
mixture frequently. The next day, (the 
12th) he was worſe. I therefore ſet the 
trephine on again, but on the other fide 
| FIN ſuture, and by that means let out a 
| | confiderable 
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38 conſiderable quantity of matter from be- 
teen the ſkull and membrane. 800n 
© after this, he became more rational, and 
4 ſeemed to get a little ſleep; but in the 
evening his pain returned with great vio- 
lence, and he had a rigor rbich held him 
75 * an hour.. 
When I ſaw him he b next 4 day. (the 
I 13th) he was ſenſeleſs, had a low faulter- 
ing pulſe, and a profuſe o. cold ſweat ; ſoon 
after. which, he expired. 2 
pon removing the upper part of. the 
ell, à large quantity of matter was found 
under each. parietal bone, which had de- 
tached the dura mater from its connexion 
with the ſkull for a conſiderable ſpace, but 
not at the ſuture. On the right ſide a 
portion of the dura mater was become 
ſloughy, about the breadth of a chilling; ; 
and under this altered. part, Was matter 
between the two meninges. 1 
The more firm attachment of the a | 
mater at the ſutures, renders the ſeparation 
of it at theſe places very difficult: which 
circumſtance, added to the conſideration of 
dhe ſituation of the ſagittal ſuture on. the 


very 
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very top of the hend, renders the applieas | 
tion of the trephine on each fide of it often 
abſolutely neceſſary. For if there be good | 
reaſon to ſuſpect either an extravaſation of 
blood, or a collection of matter in conſe- 
quence of a blow. received on this ſuture, 
and one fide only be perforated, the ope- 
ration may happen to be performed on that 
fide where the blood or matter does not 
lie, and will therefore be ſucceſsleſs: or, 
on the other hand, the extrayaſation, or ho 
ſuppuration may be on both ſides; and 
then the perforation of one only cannot { 
anſwer the whole purpoſe, and the patient 
will as certainly pom. as if wee had 
deen done at all. f | Re 
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eren 


Bor about nine 1 — | 
under an empty cart, whoſe ſhafts - 


were 5 by a ſtick, was knocked 


down. by the fall of one * upon his 
head. 
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head. The child was ſtunned by the blow 
| for a minute or two, but ſoon became 
ſenſible. When he came home, there be- 
ing a (mall ſwelling where the blow had 
deen firicken, his mother applied a bit of 
linen rag, wet with vinegar ;- and as he 
appeared to be perfectly well in a day or 
two, he was ſent to ſchool. | 
Five days 'paſſed over befors de made 
ny complaint: on the fixth, he ſaid 
bc his had ached; he brought up his 
| breakfaft, and could eat no dinner; but in 
the evening ſeemed to be pretty well again. 
On the 7th, he complained ſtifl more of 
his head, and ſaid that he was very fick 
and very cold. He was put to bed, but 
got no reſt. As he had not had either 
ſmall-pox or meaſles, he was brought 
home, and treated as if one of theſe diſ- 
caſes was to follow, 
Three days more paſſed, and no erup- 
tion appeared: the fever continued much 
the fame; he was frequently inclined? to 
vomit, and what little: ſleep he got, was 
extremely diſturbed. He was, by the 
order of a phyfician, let blood, had a bliſ- 
71 | ter 
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tor applied to his back; and took ſome of 
the common febrifuge medicines. On the 
12th day from that of the accident, he 
was ſeized with a ſhivering, which held 
bim more than 2 quarter of an hour.; 
after which his pain became more acute, 
and his fever higher. Some blood was 
drawn from his temples by leeches, and he 
was ordered fore other medicines. On the 
x3th at noon, he had another rigor, ſtill 
more {vere than the farmer, and of long- 
er duration; and that evening he became 
light-headed. By ſome means or other; 
the accident of the blow was now men- 
tioned to the, perſon who: attended him, 
_ _ aud who deſired that a ſurgeon might look 

at his head. I found about a third part of 
the left parietal bone covered: by 2 Gti 
tumour,” containing a fluid. 

From the appearance of this ſwelling, 
from the date of the accident, the attack, 
riolencrx, and ducetion of the fyniptoms, 
I made no ſeruple to give my opinion, that 

the blow. had been the ſole eauſę of all the 

child's iulneſ a that I ſuſpected the mull 

* ben if not injured s 
by that 
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that I did alſo believe, that matter was 
forming, or formed, under the ſkullʒ and, | 
that if the laſt conjecture was true, the 
only chance the child could have of preſer- 
vation, muſt be from the op of * 
e ock pft 
The ſcalp was divided, 404 the Acull | 
found as I ſuſpected, that is, perfectly 
bare, and altered from a natural colour: 1 
would therefore have perforated it imme 
diately'; but as the bone was not broken, 
the parents objected to ſuch operation; and 
the phyſical gentleman, who had the care 
of the boy, not having ſeen much buſineſs 
of this kind, and not rightly comprehend- 
ing the true nature of the caſe, joined in 
opinion with the parents, that ſuch opera- 
tion was not neceſſary. It was Ken. 
not performed, and the whole was commit- 
ted to internal remedies. 


The fever increaſed, and oh! child's 
Arength decreaſed in proportion: he con- 
tinued delirious for three days more, then 
þ ſank into a ſtate of inſenfibility, and died. 
Having been contradicted, and (as I 
thought) ſomewhat Rey oyer-ruled 


36m in 


* 
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in the management of. the patient while 
alive, I was' the more importunate to get 
leave to examine him when dead. 

All that part of the dura mater which 


had been covered by the left parietal, and - 


part of the temporal bone, was detached 
from the ſaid bones, and covered with a 
conſiderable quantity of matter. Under 
the middle part of the former .bone, the 
dura mater was diſcoloured and floughy ; 
this diſcoloured part I opened with a lancet, 
and let out near a ſpoonful of matter, which 
matter lay between the meninges. All the 
reſt of the contents of ae head were un- 
affectet. | 
When firſt I ſaw this child, * of 
relief from evacuation was over, and his 
ſymptoms plainly indicated miſchief under 
the ſkull. ' Nothing therefore but perfora- 
tion: could give him any kind of chance. 
I do not fay that this operation would 
have ſaved him; I am much inclined to be- 
lieve that it would not; but ſtill it was the 
only thing that could with propriety have 
been done for him; and therefore it ought 
to haue been done, inſtead . waſting | time 
Vor. I. G | with 
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with the uſe of internal remedies, from 
| which no N good could * ex or 


but ſoon recovered. He was let blood, and 
having bruiſed his right arm, and the fame 
fide of his forehead, he was properly dreſſed 
by ſome body in the neighbourhood. 


more. On the fixth, finding himſelf a good 


for advice. He complained of ſhooting and 
frequent pain in his head; of giddineſs, and 
inclination to vomit; Nad ſaid, that he felt 
as if a cord was drawn tight round his brain. 
On the right ſide of his forehead was a ſmall 


derived. 


n 
C ontufion without Wound. 


| Labouring man fell from a ſcaffold, 
two ſtories high, by which he was 
for a few minutes ſtunned and inſenſible, 


Next day, being very well, he returned to 
his labour, and followed it daily for five 


-deal out- of order, he came to the hoſpital 


tumor, neither tenſe nor painful, but pal- 2 
1 containing a fluid. I perſuaded the 
man 
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man to let me open it. I found a. ſmall 
quantity of a brown fluid, covering the bone, 
perfectly denuded of its perioſteum; upon 
which diſcovery, I removed the whole piece 
by a circular inciſion: fourteen ounces of 
blood were drawn from his arm; a glyſter 
was thrown up, and he was confined to his 
bed, and barley-water. 7 
Next morning, (the ſeventh): his 1 
was full, hard and frequent ; he had ſlept 
very little, - and that in a very diſturbed 
manner, He was, . by the phyſician's order, 
let blood again, and directed to take the ſal 
abſinthii mixture, with rhubarb ſextis horis. 
On the eighth day, he was let blood again 
| from one of the jugulars, and being rather 
ſtill coſtive took a gentle purge. On the 
ninth, his pulſe was ſtill higher and harder, 
and his ſkin more hot and dry; twelve 
ounces more of blood were drawn. off from 
one of the temporal arteries. .. That evening 
he had a ſhivering, after which he com- 
plained that his, pains were much increaſed, 
Next morning, (the tenth) his fore looked 
very. ill; was pale, ſpongy, and glaſſy, and 
the ſealp ſeparated from the ſkull to ſome 
G2 diſtance 
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diſtance beyond the edges of the wound. 
J ſet on a trephine, and removed a piece of 
the cranium, under which the dura mater 
was ſmeared over with matter, and had Toft. 
its bright colour. That night he got no 
ſleep, and toward morning had another tigor. 

The eleventh, at noon, he was manifeſtly 
worſe in every reſpect; his pain was intenfe, 
his fever high, and his fore as ill- conditioned 
as poſſible. With the largeft trephine I had, 
1 took away another piece of the cranium, 
nearer to the temporal bone, and by means 
of this opening, procured the diſcharge of a 
confiderable quantity of matter. This done, 
finding his pulſe till high and full, I drew 
off ten ounces more of blood, and ordered 
him a glyſter. The loſs of blood produced 
a ſwooning, which laſted ſome minutes, 
after which, he faid that he thought his 

| head was rather eaſier. As the evening ap- 
proached, his pain returned, wherefore ſome 
leeches were applied to his temples. That 
night he got a little quiet ſleep, and in the 
morning of the twelfth day, faid that his 
head was perfectly eaſy: a-very large diſ- 
charge of matter had been made through 
. the 
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the perforation in the cranium, and I thought 
that the wound of the ſcalp wore rather a 
better aſpect. He was kept ſtrictly to a 
proper low regimen; took at firſt the fal 
abſinthii mixture freely; when his pain had 
left him, the phyſician ordered him the 
bark; and in a very few days eyery bad 
ſymptom and appearance left him. 
Would not this cafe, which ended fo 
bappily, have been attended with the moſt = 
fatal conſequences, if the free perforation of 
the ſkull had been omitted, or if han blow 
had been drawn off. | 77 


CASE 6 
Contufion with W ound. 


Young fellow of Ant twenty years 
| was thrown from an unruly horſe, a- 

Paint one of the rails in Smithfield, The 

blow was great; he lay ſenſeleſs for above 

an hour, and in that ſtate was brought into 

dt. Bartholomew's hoſpital, | 1 

He had a large wound on one ſide of his 
1 the kin of which was partly torn 
en quite 
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quite off, and partly turned down over his 
eye. The lips of the wound were, by the 
perſon who ſaw him firſt, brought 'as near 
together as they would admit, but ſuch a 
portion was loſt, as neceffarily left the bone 
bare about the breadth of a ſhilling. As 
ſoon as his wound had been examined, he 
was let blood and put to bed. The next 
day, his pulſe being hard and full, he was 
again let blood, and was ordered to have 
a glyſter, a lenient purge, and ſome febti- 
fuge medicines. - On the third, the wound- 
ed ſcalp, and that fide of the face being 
much ſwollen, a warm cataplaſm was appli- 
ed over the dreſſings, and the part was well 
fomented; and in about five days more, 
every thing wore ſo good an aſpect, that the 
man 6 to be getting well apace. On 
the ninth, he complained of being out of 
order, ſaid his head ached, and that he had 
not ſlept the preceding night. He was hot 
and feveriſh, and his pulſe hard and full. 
He was therefore let blood again, and order- 
ed to have a glyſter, and to be kept very 
low. On the tenth, in the night, he had 
_ he called. it) a —— came. all ovet 

80 him; 
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him; after which, his pain was conſiderably 
increaſed. On the eleventh, his fore ſeem- 
ed to ſpread, diſcharged a thin gleet inſtead 
of matter, the lint with which it was dreſſed 
ſtack faſt to all parts of it, and its ſurface, 
from having been florid and granulated; be- 
came tawny and ſpongy. © That day he had 
another ſhivering ;-and on the next, being 
the twelfth, a conſultation was held on him. 
He was now very hot and feveriſh ; his face 
much fluſhed, an eryſipelas beginning to ap- 
pear on his eye-lids ; his ſore very ill con- 
ditioned, and the bare bone fo much changed 
from its natural colour, that it looked as if 
matter might have been ſeen through it. 
Conſideratis conſiderandis, it was agreed 
that he had no chance for his life but by 
perforation of the bare cranium. The ope- 
ration was immediately performed, and a 
quantity of matter found on the dura mater. 
For ſeveral days the diſcharge was great, 
and the man continued very ill; but about 
the eighteenth day the fever left him, he 
became eaſy, the diſcharge leſſened, his ſore 
put on a good face, and he got a natural 
ſleep. From this time nothing ſiniſter hap- 
pened, and the man got ſoon well. 

G 4 CASE 
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Lad about. twelve years old, 3 
by a man who was playing at cricket, 

. a blow from the bat on his fore- 
head. The boy became ſenſeleſs, and as he 
was not known to any body preſent, he was 
brought to the hoſpital. _ He recovered his 
ſenſes before he got thither ; but the. part 
which received the ſtroke being much ſwol- 
len, he was drefled, let blood, and ordered 
to keep in bed. When I ſaw him next 
morning he had no complaint, but the ſore- 
neſs of his forehead, under the ſkin of which 
there ſeemed to be a good deal of extrava- 
ſated, coagulated blood. His pulſe was full 
and ſtrong; he was therefore again let 
blood, and as he bad not had a ſtool for two 
days, a glyſter was thrown up, and a leni- 
ent purge given. A diſcutient cerate was 
kept upon his forehead ; and being of a coſ- 
tive habit, he was purged once in two 
or three days; and on the ninth, from that 
of the accident, was diſcharged from the 
houſe. On the fourteenth, he returned to 
+ | PT) it 
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it again, . complained of laſſitude, giddineſs, 
and head-ach. He was put under the care 
of the phyſician, was let blood, vomited, 
purged, and took proper medicines, but re- 
mained much the ſame for three or four 
days, that is, he was feveriſn, with a ſkin 
too hot, a pulſe too quick, and what little 
ſleep he got was unquiet, and ſhort. On 
the ſeventeenth day he had a flight rigor, 
during and after which his pain in the head 
was much more intenſe; and the following 
day all his febrile fymptoms were much ex- 
aſperated. On the nineteenth, he complain- 
ed of tenderneſs to the touch on his fore- 
head, and great general pain in his head. 
He was again let blood, and was more funk 
by the diſcharge than I could have ſuppoſed, 
but no remiſſion of his ſymptoms followed. 
His ſleep that night was very little, and very 
unquiet ; toward morning he had two diſ- 
tint ſhiverings, and when I faw him at 
noon, on the twentieth, ' his forghead ap- 
peared: ſomewhat tumid and 'puffy. From 
the continuance. and exaſperation of his 
| ſymptoms, and from the new appearance on 
his forehead, I was almoſt certain there was 
miſchief on or under * ſkull ; I therefore 
divided 
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divided the ſcalp, to examine the bone, and 
faynd, . between it and the pericranium; 
which had quitted its adheſion for more than 
the breadth of a crown-piece, a ſmall quan- 
tity of a thin, diſcoloured fluid. art 

This (as it appeared to me) put the nature 
of the caſe out of doubt, and left the boy 
no chance, but from perforation. I there- 
fore applied the trephine immediately, and 
gave diſcharge to matter formed between the 
dura mater and bone. For a week after the 
operation, the diſcharge was large, and the 
boy in much hazard; but at the end of that 
time, the ſuppuration leſſened, the dura 
mater incarned kindly, and by proper care, 
and taking . of the decoct. cortic. * | 
be got well Halt 


O95 e oo 
'C ontufion without W ound. 


„Mare in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles's had a quarrel with his wife; 

in which he ſtruck her over the head with a 
mop- ſticx. The blow was a ſmart one, but 
as it neither fetched rr nor ng her 
eas 1 e 510 
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to+the ground, it only finiſhed the diſpute . 
and no farther notice was taken of it. The 

woman followed her buſineſs, which: was 
that of crying greens about the ſtreets, and 
lived, (to | uſe her own words) | ſometimes 


drunk, ſometimes ſober, for a weck. On 


the eighth day from that of the blow, ſne 
found herſelf ſo ill, that ſhe applied to the 
hoſpital for admiſſion; and was taken in as 
a phyſician's patient for a fever. The doctor 
wrote for her; and the day after this, (the 
tenth from the accident) the ſiſter of the 
ward, in cutting off the patient's hair, 
which was full of vermin, diſcovered a ſwel- 
ling, which the deſired me to look at: it 
was flattiſh, about the breadth of the palm 
of a hand, and lay immediately a- croſs the 
ſagittal ſuture; The woman had now a 
hard full pulſe, a hot dry ſkin, a black 
tongue, a frequent inclination to vomit, 
great thirſt, intenſe pain in her head, and 
got no ſleep. From theſe ſymptoms and 
appearances, and from the account which 
the woman now firſt gave of the blow, I 
made no heſitation to ſay, ſuch blow was 
the cauſe of all her ſymptoms. That night 
| ſhe 
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ſhe had a ſevere rigor, and the next day, the 
eleventh, an eryſipelas had taken poſſeſſion 
of part of her viſage. I opened the tumor, 
and finding the bone bare, cleared away the | 
ſcalp largely, and circularly. I then applied 
a trephine on one. fide. of the ſuture and 
cloſe to it, and found the dura mater altered 

in its natural colour, and as it were ſmeared 
over with matter. She paſſed the ſucceding 
night very ill, was in great pain, got no 
fleep, and had two ſhiverings. When I 
came to her the next day, her whole viſage 
was covered with an eryſipelas, and ſo fwol- 
len, that ſhe could not open her eye-lids. - 
I applied the trephine on the other ſide of 
the ſuture, and found the ſame appegrance, 
viz. matter on the ſurface of the membrane. 
She had within the laſt two days been let 
blood three times, and had conſtantly taken 
ſuch medicines as the phyſieian had ordered 
for her, and which were calculated to abate 
her fever, and keep her body open, Her 
ſymptoms ſtill continued without abatement ; 
the wound of the ſcalp bore as bad an aſpoct 
as poſſible, the talked very indonſiſtentiy. 
| on not a wink of fleep, ww called perpetu- 
| wy 
\ 4 
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ally for drink. As the quantity of bone 
made bare by the removal of the ſcalp gave 
room for the farther application of the in- 
ſtrument, 1 made-a third perforation near 
to the firſt, and immediately gave thereby 
diſeharge to ſo large a quantity of matter, as 
to ſatisfy me the event muſt be fatal. 
The next day the right arm and leg be- 
came paralytic, and the day following that, 
from having been raving, ſhe ſunk into a 
ſtate of perfect inſenſibility, had a ſhort, la- 
borious reſpiration, a ſmall, interrupted, 
faultering pulſe, and cold extremities, and 
on the ſixteenth 1 en 11 of the weiden 
| ſhe died. * | 
pon opening the head, the Fey mater 
was found covered with matter, under the 
whole internal ſurface-of both the parietal 
bones; but the firm adheſion of the longitu- 
dinal ſinus to the ſagittal ſuture had pre- 
vented all communication ben the two 
collections of matter. 5 


4 , i 
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"y Lunatic threw himſelf from a win- 
dow, two ſtories high, and in his 
fall, truck his head, firſt againſt a ſign- iron, 
and then againſt a ſlated pent-houſe. 

He was taken up ſenſeleſs, with three 
wounds on his head; one juſt above the 
right temple, and two on the top of his 
head: the wounds were but ſmall, nor was 
the pericranium divided in any of them. 
He remained ſtupid above twelve hours; but 
being in that ſpace of time let blood freely 
twice, he recovered' his ſenſes, but ſhewed 
no ſigns of a right underſtanding. He paſ- 
ſed two days and nights i in the utmoſt diſor- 
der and diſturbance. He was confined in a 
ſtrait waiſtcoat, and kept two people con- 
ſtantly employed in holding him: at laſt, 
by repeated phlebotomy, and taking a large 
quantity of opium, he fell aſleep, ſlept near 
twelve hours, and then awoke perfectly 
tranquil, and perfectly rational. By the 
ſixth day from that of the fall, his wounds 
2 CIOs were 
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were in perfect good order, and ſeemed to 
heal without any trouble; the man was in 
very good health and temper, and perfectly 
rational and intelligent. He would: have 
been permitted by his friends to have gone 
out a little way into the country; but leſt 
there ſhould be any latent miſchief, I adviſed 
bim to keep quiet a little longer, and to 
live with great caution; which advice was 
followed. On the tenth day from that of 
the accident, he loſt his appetite, looked 
dull and languid, refuſed food and company, 
complained that his head ached, and ſaid 
that he had not ſlept. So little time had 
paſſed ſince he had been diſordered in his 
mind, that from his aſpect and manner, I 
ſuſpected a return of his lunacy. I let him 

blood again, directed that he might be kept 

low, and deſired his brother, who was an 

apothecary, to give him an opiate at going 

to bed. The next day, the eleventh, he 
ſaid that his head-ach had again prevented 
him from ſleeping all night, and that he 
felt as if a cord was bound tight about his 
brain: his ſkin was too hot, his pulſe was 
to hard and too frequent; * urine {mall 
| in 
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in quantity, and high coloured; and the 
aſpect of the wounds in the ſcalp, by no 
means ſo favourable: as they had hitherto 
been: one of them looking more ſpongy 
and pale than the others, I examined with 
my probe, and found the ſkull bare for ſome 
ſpace under it. With his own and brother's 
conſent, I removed. all the ſcalp covering 
the bare cranium, and found it to be conſi- 
derably altered from a natural colour, I 
bled him again, and defired that he might 
take freely of the ſalt of wormwood and 
lemon juice until the next day. That night 
he had a ſmart rigor, and the next morning, 
finding him worſe and more diſturbed, I 
made a perforation of the ſkull. The dura 
mater under this perforation was dull, and 
had apparently matter on its ſurface, though 
ſmall in quantity. He was dreſſed lightly, 
and as his pulſe would very well bear it, 
eight ounces more of blood were drawn off. 
The following morning, the thirteenth, he 
had a ſill more ſevere ſhivering, his pain in 
this head was greater, his fever higher, and 
the whole fore fo crude, that the lint was 
with difficulty removed from it. I applied 
. * e 
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the trephine again, and found the ſame ap- 
pearance, viz." 4 dull diſcoloured dura 
mater, and-a ſmall quantity of matter. 
That evening he had another rigor, and was 
the following day manifeſtly worſe. Con- 
vinced, from the ſymptoms, of his hazard, 
and firmly believing that matter was col- 
lected in ſuch manner as not to be diſ- 
charged by the two openings already made, 
Iventured to make a third, and that a 
large one; which produced an immediate 
and large diſcharge of pus. In ſeven or 
eight hours I Jaw him again, and found 
him eaſier and more tranquil. He had 
ſlept nearly an hour, and his pulſe did not 
feel ſo rapid, nor ſo hard. That evening 
he got more ſleep, and the following 
morning anſwered every queſtion aſked; in 
ſuch manner, as to convince every body 
that he was certainly better. To ſhorten 
the relation, I ſhall only add, that the diſ- 
charge continued large for ſeveral days, 
and then gradually decreaſed : all his ſymp- 
toms by degrees alſo diſappeared, and ,in 
no great length of time, by feen care, 
he got ** well. 
Vo. I. H 


When 
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When this patient was attacked with his 
firſ ſymptoms, I did not fuſpect the true 
cauſe. His want of ſteep, his ſeeming anxie- 
ty, his taciturnity, and great unwillingneſſ 
to anſwer any queſtion, ſeemed to me, to 
beſpeak a return of his maniacal diſorder. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, I gave him the o- 


bs piate, hoping, that if I could procure fleep 


he might be better. But when. I faw the 
altered appearance of the wound, and found 
that the pericranium had quitted its adheſi- 
on to the ſkull, I was no longer in doubt, 
that whatever elſe might concur toidifor- 
der him, yet all his complaints were-fairly 
dedueible from the effects of his fall. And 
E apprehend he owed the preſervation, of 
| his life to the treatment he underwent, in 
conſequence- of ſuch ſuppoſition” 


£6 4A, 8 E IX. 
| Contufion with W. aungs. 
Watchman, whoſe ſand was in 


Whitechapel, got into a ſcuffle with 


2 


ſtate. 


. TT 


dy fuſtained great loſs of blood, and was 


ſtate; the man tranfgreſſed the rules of thi 
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wounds and: blows on his heal; from 
ſome of which he loſt ſo much blood, that 


he was the next day broùglit into dt. Bar- 


tholomew's E in 4 very wolle hw 


Not ond of oy wig ieh ws 
five in number, lad puſſed the perietz- 


nium, but his whole head was very mull 


ſwollen and bruiſed.” He was in other 
teſpects very well; that is, he did not com- 


plain of ſiekneſs, nor any other Kind of 


pain than what ſoreneſs the Bruiſes neceſſu⸗ 
fly decaſioned; and he had the full and 
perfect uſe of his ſenſes. As he had alfea- 


more than ſixty years old, I made wit of 
no farther evacuation, but dreſſed his Read 
ſuperficially; and directed that e ould 
be kept in bed. At the end of abvut' 4 
week; the general tumefaction was neatly 
gone, and all the wounds it a" healing 


hoſpital by ſtaying out all night, and was 
diſcharged: On the fifteenth” day from 
et of the accident; he came to me agitin; 

H2 complain- 
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complaining of head-ach, giddineſs, fick- 
neſs, failure of 00G: loſs YE 8 
and want of ſleep. | 
All the wounds, at one, . per- 
fectly healed ; this was on the upper part 
of the right parietal bone; it was crude, 
ſpongy, and the exuberant fleſh of ſuch 
colour and conſiſtence, as inclined me, 
(conſidering at the ſame time his general 
ſymptoms) to ſuſpect miſchief underneath 
it. I took him into the houſe again, and 
immediately removed a circular portion of 
the ſcalp, including the wound, and found 
both pericranium and ſkull in the ſtate I 
ſuſpected; that is, the former altered, and 
detached, and conſequently the latter bare. 
Neither the age, habit, nor ſtate of the 
man ſeemed to be capable of bearing free 
evacuation, nor did I in my own opinion 
believe that there was time for the experi- 
ment. 1 therefore perforated the middle 
of the bare part of the bone, and found a 
ſufficient warrant for having ſo done; that 
is, a ſmall quantity of matter on the ſurface 
| of the dura mater. His head was dreſſed 
Wah, a little blood: was drawn from one 
2 _ 6 
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of his arms, and a glyſter thrown. up to 
procure à ſtool. The following night he 
paſſed ill; had a light ſhivering; got little 
or no {l&p, and complained very much of 
pain in his head ; the bare membrane look- 
ed very crude, diſcharged a thin gleet, and 
preſſed hard againſt. the edges of the bone. 
The next day, his pulſe being conſiderably 
riſen, he was let blood again: that after- 
noon he had another. rigor, and his pain 
as well as fever became more intenſe. 
On the eighteenth day, finding him in 
every. reſpect worſe, I made another per- 
foration juſt below the former, and gave 
thereby a diſcharge to a larger quantity of 
matter, which the cloſe preſſure of the 
dura mater againſt the edges of the perfo- 


ration had Hitherto confined. On the 


twentieth, he was indeed rather eaſier, but | 
his fever was very high, and both the dura 
mater and. ſore in the ſcalp looked very ill; 
wherefore ſuſpecting more matter, and 
being ſatisſied the man had no other chance 
for life, I made a third perforation cloſe 
by | the ſecond. This procured ſo large 4 
diſcharge of Ps, that I was: very appre- 
6 %¼ | H 3 henſive 
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henſive that the extent of the miſchief was 
too great fat the aſſiſtance of art to prove 
effectual in; however, I was luckily diſ- 
appointed; far in a very few days more, all 
his bad ſymptoms. gradually left bim. 1 


From confidering all: the 9 
of this caſe, I am ſatisfied, .'that had not 
the 


the cranium been perforated. at all, 
man muſt have died, from the collection 
and confinement: af matter: and I am alſo 
as much convinced, that the two former 
perſorations would have proved inſufficient 
for the purpoſe, and that the man owed 
his Nenn to 20 . removal of 
bane 22) | 

This is a boite al pries, which wi 
by no means been ſufficiently attended to 
by the writers of. our country at leaſt. 
Many, who fee and are convinced of the 
zuſtneſs and propriety. of it, want authority 
to vindicate them in propoſing or executing 
it; and ſome part: of the diſgrace / which 
has been caſt on the operation of the-trepan 
| wrt from. this n Practitioness 


have 
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have in genetal been afraid to make more 
than one opening, and thut generally 4 
ſmall one. If the inflammation be of any 
extent, or the quantity of matter at all 
confiderable, this one ſmall vpening muſt 
prove inſufficient; either for tlie relief of 
the tenſe inflamed membrane, or for the 
evacuation of the fluid; and the only pre- 
bable chance which the patient ean have, 
muſt be from the removal of a large por- 
tion of bone; and this equally in the cafe 
of extravaſation of blood 1 rere 
. ne 


Contafn joined with Extrevauin.. 
Fiteman, who Was at work" on the 
top of an Houfe, fell in with the 
ef of it; he was taken out ſenſeleſs, and 
brougny in flint ſtate to the höfpital. 

He bad on different parts of His boy | 
mat wounds and ors irt tone of 


ihem ſced to be of ay Se niacin: 
On his head wte"Fort,” ons ef itte fre, 
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on the upper part of the frontal bone, 
near to the coronal ſuture, two on the left 
parietal, one on the right ſide of his head, 
juſt aboye his ear, and a ſmall bruiſe on 
the upper part of the os occipitis. Of all 
theſe wounds, the pericranium was divided 
in one only, viz. that near wag coronal 
ſuture. 
His wounds were dreſſed; he was largely 
bled, a glyſter was thrown up, and a 
purging mixture was ordered to be given 
cochleatim, until he ſhould have a diſcharge 
per anum. The next day he was in the 
fame ſtate, perfectly ſenſeleſs, had the 
apoplectic ſtertor, a full labouring inter- 
rupted pulſe, and ſome difficulty of reſpi- 
ration, He had fqur or five large ſtools, 
_ wherefore- his mixture was diſcontinued, 
but fixteen ounces more of blood were 
drawn from one of the jugular veins; 
which evacuation was repeated again in the 
evening of the ſame day, to the quantity of 
eight more. On the third day, being ſtill 
perfectly ſtupid, diſcharging both tirine 
and fæces involuntarily, and having {till a 
| full WORE: a both the temporal 
+ arteries 
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arteries were opened, and ſourteen ounces 
drawn from thence. On the fourth, find - 
ing no alteration, and being ſatisfied that 
the mans ſtate could hardly be made worſe, 
I determined to perforate the cranium, and 
accordingly ſet a large trephine on the 
upper part of the frontal bone, where the 
pericranium had been divided. The dura 
mater was found to be thinly covered with 
grumous blood, ſome of which I removed, 
and thereby made way for the diſcharge of 
more. The next day, (the fifth) finding 
that what diſcharge had been made, during 
the night, was bloody, and that the man 
was in no reſpect altered for the better, I 
thought I had ſufficient authority for re- 
peating the operation, which I accordingly 
did, cloſe by and below the former; and 
28s the blow, by which the wound had 
been inflicted, ſeemed to have been almaſt 
exactly on the top of his head, I made a 
third opening in the parietal bone, cloſe 
to the ſuture. The appearance under all 
was the ſame as under the firſt, via. a thin 
layer of grumous, or Wr. W 
blood. rüste ind leert n Abe 
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on the upper part of the frontal bone, 
near to the coronal. ſuture,' two on the left 
parietal, one on the right fide of his head, 
juſt aboye his ear, and a ſmall bruiſe on 
the upper part of the os occipitis. Of all 
theſe wounds, the pericranium was divided 
in one only, viz. chat near wag coronal 
ſuture. 
1 end were are, ws was jargily | 
bled, a glyſter was thrown up, and a 
purging mixture was ordered to be given 
cochleatim, until he ſhould have a diſcharge 
per anum. The next day he was in thie 
ſame ſtate, perfectly ſenſeleſs, had the 
apoplectic ſtertor, a full labouring inter- 
rupted pulſe, and ſome difficulty of reſpi- 
ration, He had four or five large ſtools, 
wherefbre his mixture was diſcontinued, 
but fixteen ounces more of blood were 
drawn from one of the jugular veins ; 
which evacuation was repeated again in the 
evening of the ſame day, to the quantity of 
eight more. On the third day, being ſtill 
perfectly ſtupid, diſcharging - both | tirine. 
and fæces involuntarily, and having ſtill a 
f ull ee * both the temporal 


arteries 
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arteries were opened, and fourteen ounces 
drawn from thence. On the fourth, find- 
ing no alteration, and being ſatisſièd that 
— — —— 
I determined to perforate the cranium, and 
accordingly. ſet a large trephine on the 
upper part of the frontal bone, where the 
pericranium had been divided. The dura 
mater was found to be thinly covered with 
grumous blood, ſome of which I removed, 
and thereby made way for the-diſcharge of 
more. The next day, (the fifth) finding 
that what diſcharge had been made, during 
the night, was bloody, and that the man 
was in no reſpe& altered for the better, I 
thought I had ſufficient authority for re- 
peating the operation, which I accordingly 
did, cloſe by and below the former; and 
as the blow, by which the wound had 
been. inflicted, ſeemed to have been almaſt 
exactly on the top of his head, I made 4 
third opening in the parietal bone, cloſe 
to the ſuture. The appearance under all 
was the fame as under the firſt, vit. a thin 
layer of, grumous, or rather coagulated 
blood: nu!: e And rent cated bac 


Next 


* 
_ - 
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Next day, (the fixth) toward evening, 
the man opened his eyes; and on the 
| ſeventh, in the morning, he ſpake, The 
diſcharge of blood continued for ſeveral 
days, and at the end of about a week from 
this time, ceafed ; the dura mater and the 
wounded ſcalp wearing as good an aſpect 
as could be wiſhed, and Fant un 
en ahd m’ lt. 20 
On the cighteenth day, _ complalyed 
of pain all over his head; was fick, reach- 
ed to yomit, and faid that he was faint and 
chilly. On the nineteenth, his face was 
fluſhed, his ſkin hot, his pulſe quick and 
hard. He was let blood, and ordered to 
have a glyſter, and to take ſome medicines 
of a febrifuge kind. A day or two more 
paſſed in-this manner, his fever not violent, 
but rather inereaſing than remitting ; his 
pain, though not acute, yet ſuch as to 
deprive him of his ſleep; little rigors 
occurring itregularly, no perſpiration, and 
an exceſſive languor. At laſt, on the 
wrenty- firſt day, on the upper part of the 
as oceipitis, on the right fide whete there 
Dy had been a ſmall bruiſe, a tumor aroſe; fo 
1x91 | charac- 
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characterised, as to! fatisfy me that the 
caaſe of the lato alteration of circumſtances 
lay underneath it; it did not riſe to any 
height, and contained a {mall quantity or 
ſanies, hut -aovered- a portion of bone 
which the pericranium had quitted. I re- 
moved the ſcalp, and would have ſet on a 
trephine, ee —— e 
to ſubmit ta it. . 

oa the ewienty-fiſth FR he log he vf 
of his left log and arm, and was at thie 
ſawe: time much convulſed in his right; 
which paralylis and ſpaſm continued until 
the pry ar agony * * the d ewenty- 
eighth he died. 

pen wanne n. . 2 colle@ion 
tho oocipital Bau., dle dus mers under 
| this matter was ſloughy and putrid, und a- 


bout a deſert ſpoonful of matter lay be- 


tween. the moninges, juſt under the alter- 
ed part of the dura mater. In the part 
where the bloody extravaſation had been, 
——— an free from 
diſeafe. ? po t form: nog onen Gus 
\ fu this ext hers ene been 46 


* clear 
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clear a diſtinction between the bloody ex- 
travaſation, with its: effects, and the in- 
flammatory ſtate of the dura mater, with 
it conſequences, as can be defired. Al 
the firſt ſymptoms were ſuch as were cauſ- 
ed by mere preſſure of the extravaſated 
blood; an obliteration of every ſenſible 
faculty, attended with the principal ſymp- 
toms of an interrupted circulation. Per- 
foration of the ſkull; where this extravaſa- 
tion had been made, did, by giving diC- 
charge to the blood, happily remove theſe, 
and the man was getting well apace, until 
che ills ariſing from another cauſe, | viz; 
the inflammatory ſeceſſion of the dura mater 
in conſequence of contuſion, and that in 
another place, began to appear; they in- 
deed made their attack rather late, nor did 
they riſe ſo high as they moſt frequently 
do; but then it muſt be conſidered what 
diſcipline the poor man had undergone, - 
and what evacuation had been made. Not- 
: withſtanding which, they bore their true, 
genuine, febrile, inflammatory character, 
and produced their moſt frequent. eyent. 
| „ oi pecipitale might 


have 
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have done, I cannot ſay; 1 fear but little; 
as the matter was not only upon, but un- 
derneath the dura — and W too . 
* C 110115 i. "A 


* A 8 " XI. 


a ö 
} 341 : tt s (1%, : 


| Conti wit * id. 


& 


1 pl: a ings fel 

A from his dray, and his head was ſo 

e. between the wheel and a poſt, 

that a conſiderable portion of the ſcalp, 

together with the pericranium, Was 1 
off from each parietal bone. 

He was brought to the hoſpital "ROY | 
leſs ; 3 he was largely let blood, and the ſe- 
parated ſcalp being ſo bruiſed and mangled 
as to afford no probability of re-union, it was 
removed, and the bone dreſſed with dry | 
- lint. The next day the man was ſo well, 
and ſo perfectly | maſter of what. ſenſe he 
had, that I was inclined to believe, that a 
great deal of the laſt night's nnn 
owing principally to aner. {7124 
In ten days time, * edge af the torn 
ſcalp 
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ſealp were digeſted, and bore all the ap- 
pearance of ſores in a healthy man. One 
of the parietal bones ſeemed diſpoſed to 
granulate without any exfoliation, the 
other looked as if it would throw off a 
ſcale. 

On the thirteenth day he was ſo well, 


| + that having a large family to work for, he 


deſired to be diſcharged from the hoſpital, 
and to be made an out-patient ; but his 
| fores were ſtill ſo large, and I had fo often 
| buen deceived by the fallaeious appearance 
af (fucks caſes, ther F porfinded him to f 
another week: | 
On the fixteenth day he complained 
much of head-ach, and ſaid, that he was 
ſickꝭ and chilly; on the ſeventeenth, the 
florid, granulated appearance, and Iauda- 
ble matter of the ſores,- were exchanged 
for a twoyny, glaſſy ſurface, and a plentiful 
thin glect. 1 bled him freely, and bid 
him keep in bed: On the ſame day, to- 
ward evening, he had a ſhivering, and · che 
day following, two more; that parietal bone 
(the left) which had! hitherto looked as if 
it-would be covered by a grimiulition;- with- 


out 
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out exfoliating, now wore ſo diſeaſed an 


aſpect, that I fain would have ſet a tre- 
phine on it immediately, but the man 


would not permit me. Every other means 
were uſed, but to no purpoſe. The fore 

on the right fide of the heat continued to 
took well, but the ſcalp. quitted its adheſi- 


on to almoſt the whole left parietal bone, 
which bone looked very unlike to * 


healthy one. 


On the de IR day Gone that of 
the accident, he died, having been paraly- 


tic in his right leg and arm from the 
twenty-firſt. | — 

he ente of ee and 28 
well as of the two bones, were ſo different, 
that I had curioſity to ſee the ſtate of the 
parts underneath each. On the right ſide; 
the dura mater was in a natural, found; 
adherent« ftate. On the left, it was ſepa- 
rated from almoſt the whole bone, and 


covered plentifully by matter, and was, 


for about the breadth of an half crown; 
floughy; under the- flough the pia mater 
was diſcaſtd alſo, and matter was alſo 
formed'on-the-ſurface-of the brain, · 


. 
The 
- 


. 9 
" 
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The following caſe was brought into 
St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, while I was 
confined to my houſe by ſickneſs. The 
account therefore of the patient, while 
living, is as taken by Mr. Earle, my ap- 
prentice ; and that of the appearance after 
death, is in the words of the late i ingenious 
Mr. Partridge, who aflifted Nas. Earle i In 
the examination of the Weiter 281 


0 gb 18. Bi XII. 


N the tenth of February, 176 Go. 2 
Biggs, a lad about thirteen. years old, 
was driving 2 borſe round in a grinding 
mill, the horſe not being uſed to the work, 
ran round very faſt; the boy fell, and recei- 
ved ſuch a blow. from ſome part of the 
frame in which the horſe worked, that be 
lay, deprived of ſenſe, for ſome time, that 
is, until ſomebody came in to en nquire why 
the mill went ſo rapid. He had a ſmall 
wound. on the right fide of his head, and 
nd other apparent mark of injury. In a a 
few hours, by the aſſiſtance of phlebotomy, 


ha ſeemed to be very well again. His 
| wound 
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wound was drefled by the family apothecary 
for a week, during which time, he did 
not ſeem to have any other complaint, 
8 except now and then having a light head- 
ach. The wound not healing kindly, the 
boy being a country boy, hired only for 
the purpoſe. of driving the mill-horſe, and 
the people with whom he lived being tired 
of keeping. him unemployed, he was. | 
brought to the hoſpital. The wound was 
not large, and although he did not ſeem 
to have any other complaint, was nearly 


three weeks in healing. 


On the eighth of March, he was ſeized 1 


with a feyer, beginning with a kind of cold 
fit. On the tenth, he was much diſordered, 

complained of acute pain in his head; and 
his wound, which had been healed, broke 
out again, the pericranium ſeparating from 
the bone; on the twelfth, he became 
ſenſeleſs to all outward ohjects, was con- 
vulſed in all his limbs, and jaw locked. 
On this day Mr. Crane trepanned him on 

the upper, fore and right ſide of the frontal 
bone. On the ſurface of the dura mater 
S ( a Was 
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was found a conſiderable quantity of good 

matter: on the next morning he died. 
The dura mater was detached from the 
cranium for about an inch, all round the 
perforation of the bone; what matter had 
been formed on its ſurface had been diſ- 


> g charged by the operation, and little or none 


lodged; the pia mater and brain ſound in 
this part. At about two inches diſtance 
from the original wound, higher up, and 
nearer both to the coronal and ſagittal ſu- 
tures, was a ſmall tumor about the ſize of 
a a ſplit garden bean; within this was a very 
little diſcoloured matter, and under it the | 
bone was bare. The dura mater correſ- 
ponding with this tumor was detached, 
black and floughy, and a conſiderable 
| quantity of matter lay under this {loughy 
part, communicating with an abſceſs form- 
ed between the two hemiſpheres of the 
brain, on the right fide of the falciform 


uy; 


2 


— 
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"BB FIN." of 4 W of the 
cranium, \ conſiſting of both tables, 
bro? thr let rhbknnry: happens not 
unfrequently in old or neglected venereal 
diſorders. The diſeaſe, which in theſe 
caſes has its ſeat in the diploe, often ſpoils 
the whole ſubſtance of the bone, and pro- 
duces à ſeparation or exfoliation of its 
whole thickneſs : the dura mater being 
always found, in ſuch'caſe, to be covered 
only by an incarnation any en Ud 
ſurface. 
This kind uf caries je ſbmetimes bf Kio 
extent, in one piece, but more frequently 
it is of ſmaller ſize,* and affects different 
parts of the ſame ſkull. The ſeparated 
| peep is Sena quite carious, and ran ; 
5 1 2 | as 


0 ie 3 „ 
caſt off; and in another, the whole left parietal bone. 


f 


aa rough, bare bone; and from which is 


as if it had been worm- eaten, (what the 


ted, though generally ſomewhat; neither 
has it often the circumſcribed form and 


| which one table of theſe diſeaſed parts 
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French call vermoulue). The ſurface of 
the bone ſo diſeaſed is ſeldom much eleva- 


appearance of a true node, as it is called ; . 
though now and then it has. 

The ſcalp,” which covers a bone in this 
ſtate, is moſt frequently diſeaſed alſo; 
| ſometimes with one large, 1ll-conditioned + 
ſore; but more often with a number of 
crude, foul, painful, ſerpiginous ulcers; 
through moſt of which a probe will diſcover 


conſtantly diſcharged a greaſy ſtinking ſa- 
nies. This complaint is generally aecom- 
panied by a nocturnal head-ach, pocky 
ſpots, and pains about the breaſt and 
ſhoulders; and is almoſt always preceded 
by the former, though very frequently that 
ſymptom ceaſes, either during the mercu- 
rial courſes, inſtituted for that purpoſe, ot 
| When the pericranium covering the diſeaſed 
part becomes foul and lloughy. 7 2595 

The proportion of extent of ſurface, 


of 


z f 
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of the cranium bears to the diſeaſed part of 
the other table, is very uncertain; and of- 
ten very unequal. - Sometimes the alterati- 
on of the outer table is much more exten- 
five than that of the inner, in which caſe; 
when the ſeparation is made, the detached 
piece comes away very eaſily, and the un- 
covered part of the dura mater is ſmall, 
compared to the ſize of the external ſore ; 
but ſometimes, on the contrary,” the dif- 
eaſe occupies a more conſiderable extent of 
the inner table than of the outer, and 
thereby renders the caſe more e an 
the cure more tedious. 
A mercurial courſe begun even eh 
th: ſcalp covering the diſeaſed parts ſhall 
have been ulcerated, though it be often 
ſufficient; fully and perfectly to eradicate 
the lues from the habit, will neither pre- 
vent, nor cure, this local malady; which 
will: therefore often remain, after ſth 
cauſe of it has been really and totally ret 
moved: the bone is thoroughly ſpoiled; 
lat leaſt. in the parts affected) 1 
the diſeaſe, conſidered abſtractedly, be 
cured, yet the texture of theſe harder parts 
I 3 neceſſarily 


__ ©, ning the vis vitz, they prevent nature 
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neceſſarily requires more time to caſt off 
what is unſound, and to put on a healthy 
appearance, than the ſoftet do, the local 
diſtemper will remain a, long time after. 
An inattention to, or a miſunderſtanding 
of this circumſtance, has been the cauſe 
why many people have been harraſſed, and 
even deſtroyed with unneceſſary mereurial 
proceſſes, when the complaint has been 
truly local, which it frequently is aftet 
proper previous mercurial treatment. Such 
medicines will be found to be ſo far from 
haſtening the removal, that by ſpoiling the 
conſtitution, relaxing the ſolids, impove· 
riſhing and diſſolving the fluids, and weak- 


from exccuting her own purpoſe, and 
really protradt and retard that effect which 
they are uſed (though injudiciouſſy) with 
defign to expedite, | Mercury is undoubt- 
£dly a ſpecific for the pex, but it is alſo a 
poiſon. It will eure that and ſome other 
diſeaſes; but its eſſedts on the human 
frame are neither licht nor ſuperficial. It 
becomes beneficjal or prejudicial, accord- 
CCC 
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ing to the. manner i in which it is applied; 
and when it ceaſes to do god, it will moſt 

certainly do baz This, though a very 
one. 


flagrant inſtance of it, is not the only on 


which might be produced; the ſame. 


obſervation might be made, on the ma- 
ladies proceeding from a diſeaſed proſ- 
tate, and urethra, producing, indurati- 
ons, and fiſtulæ in perineo, in which, 
the perſiſtance- in the uſe of mercuri- 
als, after the producing lues has been 
cured, has eoſt many a man his life, by 
aggravating and continuing that ſymp- 
tomatie hectie fever, (the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of pain and irritation) whieh it 
ſhould be the whole aten of art 58 eales 
and attemperate. In all theſe. caſes, a 
ſtrong decoction. of ſarſaparilla with milk 
for the common drink, a ſoft, nutritive 
diet, a clear air; and the free aſs; of the 
Peryyian bark, will be found to be more 
conducive. to the patient s recovery, than 
any continued uſe of mercury. By the 
former he will be reſtored and ſrengrhen- 


"4 
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ed, by the latter he will be irritated, waſte 
ed and deſtroyed. © © 
The fame kind of exfolittivn or pin 
tion of both tables of the cranium, is 
ſometimes the . of mere exter- 
nal violence. : 
The four following exam u l 
have fallen within my own ogg ate 
ſhall telate without ay comment. 


4 


CAS XIII. 


e 8 coxchman' v was EO: 
from his box, on the road between 
London and. Nabend. and received a 
* wound 


Morgagni deduces whis bo wifi dae b the veſ- * 
ſels of the diploe. ** Antequam de Calyariz ictibus verba 
* facere deſinamus, illud non eſt pretereundum, utraque e- 
e jus tabula prorſus illæſa, illæſiſque ſubjectarum meningum 
« vaſis, accidere aliquando ab ictu valido obtuſi corporis, 
ut vaſeula, quæ inter tabulas medullæ ſubſerviunt, rum- 
4 pantur, & ſanguinem fundant; qui procedente tempore 
corruptus, eoque acrior factus, quod ſuccus medulloſus 
«« admiſceatur, qui tum mora et calore, ia peſſimam degene- 
ret rancedinem, interiorem tabulam carie afficiat ; homi- 
4 nique, jam ictu oblito, & nihil ejuſmodi timenti, intro 
ac defluens, meninges vitiet, necemque afferat.” 

De Sedibus & DOG 
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wound in his forehead, which divided the 
pericranium, and denu ded the bone about 
an inch above the finus: The man receiv- 
ed no other harm in the fall; the lips of 
the wound were brought e by tu. 
ture, and he drove ho nee. 
The next day his ah} who Was 4 go- 
vernor of St. Bartholomew is, and a timo- 
rous man, ſent the patient into that Houſe.” 
As he ſeemed perfectly well, and the 
wound looked as if it would unite without 
any trouble,” I dreſſed him only with a ſa- 
perficial pledgit. This did not ſucceed,” 
and the edges, inſtead of uniting, became 
ſpongy. I therefore ordered him to be 
dreſſed with a little dry lint,” thinking that | 
the bare bone would ſoon throw off a ſmall 
ſcale, and finiſh the matter: At the end 
of three weeks every thing was exactly in 
the ſame ſtate; the bone bare, and not 
likely to exfoliate, and the edges ſpongy. 
Being in perfect health, the man was tired 
of the confinement of the hoſpital, and 
was n 80 , n — 
with him. 
At the end of two months from the date 


of 
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of the fall, he returned ta the hoſpital a» 
gain, and deſired me to look at his fare; 
which was not only not healed, but diſchar- 
ged much too large a quantity of matter. 
The opening: was about the ſize of a flyer 
three-pence, round, ſoft, and ſpongy: 
upon feeling with a probs, I thought: chat 
the bone receded too much for a mere 
looſe exfoliation, and as the bone receded, 
the diſcharge of matter increaſed. Upon 
repeated trials, I was thoroughly ſatisfied | 
that both theſe circumſtances were true, 
and alſo. that the looſe piece was much too 
large fo be eumara e Ys e o- 
pening. 

I e that the 8 of a cir- 
cular piece of ſkin would, leave à ſear, 
Which would nat only be à great defor- 
mity, but a deformity which would be li- 
able to miſconſtructions; and as there were 
no bad ſymptoms, to he obvisted, nor any 
- thing to be done, but merely to remove 

the looſe portion of bone, I made a longi- 
tudinal inciſion, ſufficient for its extracti- 
on, and laying hold of it with a pair of 

, be Ee... 
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ſorceps, brought it away. It was, the 
whole: thickaels of the craniums in gyery 
part firm, hard and perfectly white and 
it left the dura mater covered hy a florid 
nca I laid the diyided 
ſealp down upon the membrane, without 
any intervening een a * nen f 
ed i in & nat mae 
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N Ade woman . in a hack» 
- hey. landau, by a: ſudden. jolt ſtruck 
| her head with great violence againſt, an 
iron hook at the top. of it, put there to 
hold the two, parts of the roof together, | 
The blow gave her exquilits; pain for the 
inſtant, but that ſoon ceaſed; . and as it 
cauſed neither wound. nor tumefaction, the | 
took no farther notice of it. At the end 
of near tyo months, ſhe was ſeized With a 
violent pain in her head. ſo violent, that 
for ſeveral nights the was. obliged to have 


recourſe to bat. in order to obtain 
little broken a | 
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In about a week her pain went off, and 
a tumor aroſe, juſt where the had been 
ſtricken ; that is, ga in the TR of the 
ſagittal ſuture. * b ad 1 
Mr. Brown, bf Little Britain had the 
care of her; with him I faw her; we o- 
pened the tumor, and diſcharged a conſi- 
derable quantity of diſcoloured and very 
offenſive matter. I paſſed my finger into 
the opening, and to my great aſtoniſhment 
found it touched the dura mater. We re- 
moved a circular piece of the ſcalp, and 
found the two offa parietalia bare, and ca- 
rious for a conticerable tence on each 


this carious piece, jut in the tract of the 
ſuture, a hole large enough to admit ealily 
any man's finger, without rom ary. the 

edges of the bone. 7 

No exfoliation was found in the matter, | 
or on the membrane; the dura mater lay 

at à conſiderable diſtance from the ſkull, 
in that part; the diſcharge from within 
was large and very offenſive ; and about 
three weeks from the time of opening, ſhe 
died ſuddenly + in a kind of fit. 
"= » E 
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woman about ſixty years old fell Bon 


ſtairs backwards; ſhe was ſtunned by the 
blow which her head received from one 


of the ſteps, and lay ſenſeleſs ſome time. 

There was neither wound nor conſidera- 
ble bruiſe; ſhe was let blood, and kept 
quiet for ſome few days ; at the end of 
which, finding no inconvenience either 
| or binn, the ceaſed to regard | 
it. 

On the cichteenth of Debennbbr., ſhe 
was taken into the hoſpital, for a ſwelling 
on the right fide of her head, - nearly of the 
ſize of a ſplit Seville orange. This tumor, 
ſhe ſaid, had been preceded by a ſevere 
| head-ach without fever; but as the did 
not then believe that her fall had any ſhare 
in the production of her preſent d e 
ſhe ſaid nothing about it. 8 

Her head being ſhaved, the tumor ap- 
peared full of fluid. I divided the ſcalp, 
and let out a quantity of greaſy offenſive 

| matter. 
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matter. U pon farther examination, * | 
bone was found to be bare, ahd carious. 


I removed ſuch a portion of ſealp as 


brought the whole into view. The natu- 
tal texture of the bone was deſtroyed, and 

in it were ſeveral holes, through which a 
probe might eaſily be paſſed,” and from 
which matter was diſcharged in ſuch man- 
ner, and with ſuch motion, as plainly 
proved: that it came from within the cavity 
of the ſkkulI. 

She remained in the Hoſpital until the 
thidile of March; during which time no 
alteration uppeared 3 in any 275 of the Das 
done. 

The affairs of her amihy now bes 
bet to be at home. She was in perfect 
good health ; was diſcharged from the 
| Hoſpital ; and as ſhe lived very near to me, 


done of my young gentlemen undertock to 


take care of her. On the twenty-eighth 

of March 1764, a ſmall part of the bare 
bone came away, and left the dura mater 
covered by an healthy incarnation; and on 
cde twelfth of April following, - the Whole 
— „ about a third part of tbe 
| | parietal 
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parietal bone, did the ſume. From firſt to 
laſt ſhe had no kind of uneaſineſs, and the 
ſore healed NUI _ trouble. 2 


C48 * XVI. 


'N this > ever | memorable defence, . 
think) the mn —_— war, a- 
gainſt a moſt ſhameful ſuperiority of Fteneh 
force, a ilor received a ſevere blow on 
his head by a large ſplinter : a ſmall 
wound and a conſiderable bruiſe were the 
immediate conſequence; but they were ſa 
ſoon well, that the man did duty in a few 
days. At about ſeven-weeks diſtance from 
the time of the accident, he began. to com- 
plain of great pain in his head; which 
pain in a few days rendered him ſo.incapa- 
ble, that he was put into the hoſpital at 
Goſport. He remained chere about three 
weeks, frequently but not conſtantly in 
pain; and during that time had thave or 
four fits, like epileptic — IO 
He was now ſent to St. Bartholomew 8 
hoſpital, and put under the care of Dr. 


Pitcairn, | 
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Pitcairn, by whoſe order he was bled, 
purged, and took ſeveral medicines. - The 
man having one day mentioned the cir- 
cumſtance of the blow, the doctor deſired 
that I might examine him. 
There was not the leaſt degree of ſwel- 
ling or inflammation, no mark or veſtige 
of a ſcar, nor any elevation of the ſcalp, 
or fluctuation of fluid under it. While'I 
was examining his head, he had a flight 
attack of ſpaſm ; but on my deſiſting, "= 
became eaſy and tranquil. 
The circumſtance of this attack, ne 
Iwas preſſing upon the part, did not at that 
inſtant ſtrike me as worthy notice, but 
upon reflection it appeared much ſo. The 
next day I made the ſame experiment, with 
the ſame effect; that is, upon hard preſſure 
he became convulſed, which convulſion 
ceaſed upon removing the fingers, but was 
followed by a rigor. On the following 
day I ventured to repeat the experiment; 
but the man was ſo immediately and fo 
terribly convulſed, that 1 e b never 
to try it again. 
T informed his arten of al _ had | 


\ 
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paſſed; ind'weagreed, that confidevitg the 
ineffieaey of all that had hithertb been 
* and what had lately happened, the 
moſt probable method of attempting his 
relief would be, by denuding and perhaps | 
perforating the / craniumy in the place 
where the Were ary agus hh ſtrange an 
effect; ApS TOE badge 16 "ily tg 21 <P 
: PAS ert th) Duel e | 
of the ſealp, and found the pericranium 
not of a healthy ot ſound colour, nor ad- 
herent to the bone; which bone was carĩ- 
dus, and had ſeveral fmalb holes in it, 
through which a fanies toſe and fell, ac- 
cording to the motiom of the blood in the 
brain. Happlied à large trephine, without 
any regard to the ſuture, and removed a 
piece of ſkull. During the time of the o- 
peration, the poor man ſuffered greatly 
from ſpaſm ; but 1. over he became eaſy 
and quiet. . | 
The — meter was ET PR. PY F 
ſkull, and had matter on its ſurface; 
whieh matter was extremely offenfive. 
Tho enſuing night he paſſed ill. and the 
next! day had: ſueh a tigor, that I verily 
* J. K * 


— — 
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thought it was the laſt trouble the man 
. could have. The day after this I found 
him vaſtly better; the diſcharge from his 
head had been large, but he had not ſuffer- 
ed any return either of ſpaſm or rigor, and 
his ue i ATE was. eee Une 
neſs. - q 
The the vreſcribed for Yom bis 
medicines agreed well with him, and every 
thing for ſeveral days wore a favourable 
| aſpect. On a ſudden, he was ſeized with 
E all the-ſymptoms of a peripneumony, and, 
on the third day from that ſeizure, died. 
No apparent cauſe of miſchief was found 
either within or on the outſide of the head, 
the dura mater was well incarned, and no 
OX er p al 
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3 F Yfures and Fractures 7 * W 
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IRkadures of the cranium were, by the 
antient writers, divided into many 


. different ſorts, each of which was diſtin- 
3 eee 
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guiſhed by an appellation of Greek etymo- 85 
logy, borrowed either from the figure f 
the fracture, or the diſpoſition of the bro- 
ken pieces. Theſe ate to be found in 
moſt of the old books, but as they merely: 
load the memory, without informing; the 
underſtanding, or aſſiſting the practitioner, 
modern nn have TORE laid * 
dlide. r „ 70% 16-4, 

This kind of ;hjuity 1s ; divifible Sata two; 
general heads, viz., thoſe in which the 
broken parts keep their proper level, or 
equality of ſurface, with the reſt of the 
ſkull, and thoſe in which they do not; or, 
in other words, fractures wee Add 
an, and fractures Wit. 

Theſe two diſtinctions are all which are 
really neceſſary to be made, and will be 
found to comprehend every violent diviſion 
of the parts of the ſkull, (not made by a 
cutting · inſtrument) from the fineſt capil- 
lary fifſure, up to the moſt complicated 
fracture: for fiſſures and har Shae differ- 
ing from each other only in the width of 
the breach, or in the diſtance of the ſepa- 
rated Ern and the diſpoũtion of 3 

FE] OY at TOE pieces, 
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Pieces, in large fractures, being aged w 
an almoſt infinite variety, diſtinctions and 
appellations drawn and made from theſe 
circumſtances might be multiplied to even 

parting the ſmalleſt degree of uſeful know - 
ledge to the man, n nennen the 
Pains to get them by heart. 100 
What are the ſymptoms of a  Fraftured 
cranium? is often aſked; and there is 
authority of writers, F both antient and 
modern, anſwer, vomiting, giddineſs, loſs 
of ſenſe, ſpeech, and voluntary motion, 

bleeding at the cars, noſe,” and mouth, &o. 
This is the doctrine of Celſus, which has 
been moſt invariably copied by almoſt all 
ſucceeding: authors, and AN come oor 
by almoſt all readers s. 
The ſymptoms Aa eesti 90 indeed 
very. frequently accompany a broken, ſkull, 
* they ate not une by the breach 
it 30% * 7 made 


— 


, 


% Toitur.ohi. percuſſa eſkcabraria, protinus requirendum 
d eft, num bilem is homo vomuerit, num oculi ejus obcz- 
« cati ſint; num per nares, aureſve ſanguis ei effluxerit; 
num cquciderit ; num ſine ſenſu quaſi dormiens jacuerit / 

„ &c, hæc enim non ni, offe frad eveniunt,”” _ 
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made in the bone; nor do they indicate 
ſuch breach to have: been made. They 
proceed from an affection of the brain, or 
from injury done to ſome of the parts 
within the cranium, independant of any 
ill which the bones compoſing it may have 
ſuſtained. They are occaſioned by violence 
offered to the contents of the head in gene+ - 
ral; are quite independunt of the there 
breach made in the bone; and either do, 
or do not aecompany fracture as ſuch 
fracture may happen to be or not to be 
complicated with ſuch other ills. 
They ate frequently produced by extra- 
vaſations of blood, of ſerum, de or be- 
tweets the thembranes of the brain; or by 
ſhocks; or eoncuſfions of its ſubſtanee, in 
caſes whete the ſkiill is perfectly intire and 
unhurt. On the other hand, the bones of 
the ſkull are ſometimes cracked, broken, 
nay even depreſſed, and the patient ſ uffers 
none of theſe * ax I ſhort, as 
K 3 8 the 


Si leſus inſtar F ſenſus . deprehenda- 
* tur; fi oculi ejus obczcati fuerint ; fi obmutuerit; fi. 
* bilem vomuerit ; fi animalis inftar malleo icti conciderit ; 
© ha omnia maximam & ſubitaneam fignificant cerebri 
„ commo- 
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the "SAUCE FRETS in the bone is not, nor 
can be the cauſe of ſuch complaints, * 
ought not to be attributed to it; and that 
for reaſons which are by no means merely 
ſpeculative. For the practitioner, who 
ſuppoſes that ſuch ſymptoms do neceſſarily 
and certainly imply that the cranium is 
fractured, muſt regulate his conduct by 
ſuch ſupppoſition, and remove the ſcalp, 
very often without either neceſſity or bene. 
fit; that is, without diſcovering what he 
looks for: and, on the other hand, if he 
does find the ſkull to be broken, believing 
all theſe complaints to be cauſed by, and 
deducible from the fracture, he will moſt 
probably pay his whole attention to that 
ſuppoſed cauſe, and may think, that when 
he has done what the rules of his art pre» 
| : Rd 


1 3 Saen ac codcuſſionem, gue non 
rara integro manente, rec ulla ex mo raple cranio, mor- 
tem percuſſo * 1. | 


" + Paws Bene, 

„Pans les 8 40 thee, les accidens que les auteurs 
* anciens ont appelles primitifs parcequ' ils arrivent dans 
„ Pinſtant meme de la bleſſure, ne ſont nullement des acci- 
dens, ni des ſignes, de la fracture ſubſiſtant, mais des ac 
« cidens, & des fignes, de 1a commotion de cerveau.“ | 
| | LI * 
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eribe for ſuch caſe, he has done all that is 
in His power :—an opinion not infrequent- 
ly embraced ; and which has been the de- 
ſtruction of many a patient. For, as on he 
one hand, the loſs of ſenſe, ſpeech, and. 
voluntary motion, as well as the hemorr- 5 
hage from the noſe, ears, &c. are ſome- 
times totally removed by, or at leaſt difap- | 
pear during the uſe/ of free and frequent 
evacuation, without any operation on the 
ſcalp or ſkull; ſo on the other, as theſe 
ſymptoms and appearances. are not pro- 
duced by the ſolution of continuity of the 
bone, they cannot be remedied by ſuch 
chiturgie treatment 28 the mere frackure 
may require. N n 
If any one Aubin the truth of this doc- 
trine, I would defire him to conſider the 
nature, as well as moſt generally ſucceſs- 
ful method of treating theſe ſymptoms; 8 
and, at the ſame time, to reflect ſeriouſſy 
on the operation of the trepan, as prac- 
tiſed in fimple, We een fraQures of the 
ſkull. 5 
The Gckneſt 'giddineſs, whatidiis; and 


_ of ſenſe and motion, dan only be the 
K 4 _ conſequence 
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conſequence of an affection of the brain, 
as the commen ſonſurium. They may be 
produced by: its having been violently 4 
ſhaken, -by.a derangement of its medullary | 
&ruRturs, qr hy unnatural preſſure made by 
a fluid extravaſated on its ſurface, or with- 
in its ventricles ;- but never can be cauſed 
by the mere diviſion of the bone, (con- 
fidered abſtractedly) which diviſion, in a 
ſimple fracture, can neither preſs on nor 
derange the. ſtructure 0 the parts within 
the cranium. 
If the, falntian af 3 in hw hone 
be gither produced by ſuch a degree of vio- 
lenge, as hath cauſed a conſiderable diſtur- 
bance in the medullary parts of the brain, 
or has, diſturbed any of the functions of 
the nerves ging off from it, or has occa- 
ſioned a breach of any veſſel, or veſſels, 
whether, ſanguine or lymphatic, and that 
hath been followed by an extravaſation, or 
lodgement, of fluid, the ſymptoras neceſſa- 
rily conſequent upon ſuch derangement, 
or ſuch preſſure, will follow; but they do 
not follow becauſe che bone is broken; 
a . are ee the fracture, 
1 A and 


— 
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and although produced by the ſame exter- 
nal violence, are yet perfectly and abſolute- 
ly independant of it; ſo much ſo, that, as 
I have already obſerved, — Her gene 
* found where no fracture i Rennes 
The operation of the trepan is e 
ty performed in the caſe of fimple fractures, 
and that | very judiciouſſy and properly; 
but it is not performed becauſe the bone 
is broken, or cracked: a mere fracture, or 
fiſſure of the ſkull, can never require per- 
foration, or that the dura mater under it 
be. laid bare; the reaſon fot doing this 
ſprings from other cauſes than the fracture, 
and thoſe really independant on it. They 
ſpring from the nature of the miſchief 
which the parts within the cranium have 
ſuſtained, and not from the accidental di- 
viſton of the bone. From theſe ariſe the 
threatning ſymptoms ; from theſe all the 
hazard; and from theſe, the neceflity, and 
vindication of N the 90000 * 
the trepan. 2 01 
If a ſimple fracture of he cranium was 
unattended in preſent with any of the before- 
mentioned fymptoms,'. and: there was +10 
| 8838 8 reaſon 


* 
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reaſon for apprehending any other evil in 
future, that is, if the ſolution of continuity 
in the bone was the whole diſeaſe, it could 
not poſſibly indicate any other curative inten- 
tion, but the general one in all fractures, via. 


. union of the divided parts. But how can 


ration? it moſt certainly cannot; and Jet 


nel perforation is abſolutely neceſſary in ſeven 


caſes out of ten, of ſimple undepreſſed frac- 
tures of the ſkull. © Let us for a moment 
enquire why it is ſo. The reaſons for tre- 
panning in theſe caſes are, firſt, the imme- 
diate relief of preſent ſymptoms ariſing from 
preſſure of extravaſated fluid; or ſecond, 

the diſcharge of matter formed between the 
ſkull and dura mater, in conſequence of in- 
flammation; or third, the prevention of 
ſuch miſchief, as experience has ſhewn may 
moſt probably be expected from ſuch kind 
of violence offered to the laſt- mentioned 
membrane. Theſe are the only reaſons that 
can be given for perforating the ſkull, in 
the caſe of an undepreſſed fracture; and very 
good, and very juſtifiable reaſons they are, 
but not drawn from the fracture. 


| In 
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Ia the firſt caſe; (that of an extravaſited 
perforation is not only ſometimes immediate, 
but frequently is not [attainable by any o- 
' ther means. This is a ſufficient proof not 
only of its utility, but of its neceſſit .. 
In the ſecond, of formation of matter 
(between the ſkull and dura mater), it is 
the unicum remedium; ; there is no natural 
outlet by which ſuch matter can eſcape; 
and the da n of _ is) from th po! 
| ration. Pinoy Tale: 

In the third, that ain mere . n 
out depreſſion of bone, or the appearance 
of ſuch ſymptoms as indicate commotion, 


extravaſation or inflammation, it is uſed ass 


a preventative, and therefore is a matter 
of choice, more than immediate neceſſity. 
Many practitioners, both antient and 
modern, have therefore diſuſed and con- 
demned it; and have, in caſes where there 
hae been no immediate bad ſymptoms, 
adviſed us to leave the fracture to nature, 
and not to perform the operation as a pre- 
ventative, but to wait until its neceſſity 
may be indicated * ſuch mptoins as may 
both 
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doth require and vindicate it! This & a 
point of the utmoſt conſequetite/in pradtice, 


and ought to be very maturely” conſidered. 
\ They who object to the early uſe of the 


trephine ſpeak of it as being. Frequently 
unneceſſary, and as rendeting the patient 
liable to ſeveral inconveniencies which may 
ariſe from uncovering the dura mater, be- 
fore there is any good, or at leaſt any ap- 
parent reaſon for ſo doing. And in fup- 
port of this their opinion, they alledge 
many inſtances of ſimple fracture which 
have been long undiſcovered, without be- 
ing attended with any bad ſymptoms; and 
of others which, though known and at- 
tended to from the firſt, have done 55 
well without ſuch operation. 

They who adviſe the immediate uſe of 
the inſtrument, do it upon a preſutnption, 
that, in conſiderable violence feceived by 
the head, ſuch miſchief is done to the : 
dura mater, and the veſſels by which' it is 


2 connected to the cranium, that inflamma- 


tion of the ſaid membrane muſt follow; 

which inflammation generally produces a 

collection of matter, and à ſymptomatic 
fever, 
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fever, which moſt fre requently baffles) all | 
our art, 1 ends in the defeuian of the 
ient.- IE 52 , 18 
What lis Wine ae 1, dee 
ſometimes true. There have: been | ſeveral 
inſtances of unde preſſed fractures of the 
ſkull which either from Having deen un- 
diſcovered at firſt, or neglected, or having 
been under the care of a practitiener ho 
has diſliked the operation, have done very 
welt without it This is certainly true, 
but is not ſufficĩent to found a general rule 
of practice upon: in matters of this ſort, 
a few inſtances are by no means. ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh a precedent: what has been, 
or may accidentally prove beneficial to a 
few, may be pernicious to the multitude: 
that which is found to be moſt frequently 
uſeful; is what we oaght to abide by, 
reſerving: to ourſelves a liberty of deviating 
from ſuch generab rule in particular cafes... 
This is one of thoſe perplexing circum- 
ſtances, which. alk writers laments and all 
praRitioness: feel, but: which, inſtead of 
merely. complaining: of, we ſhauld endea- 
your, as. much, as in us iss, tai correc. | - 


_—_ Minis Jon = Gre Cn > es —— . 
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In order to obtain what information we 
can on this ſubject, we ſhould conſider, 
firſt, what the miſchiefs are which may, 
moſt: probably be expected to follow, or 
which moſt frequently. do follow, when 
perforation has been too long deferred, or 


totally neglected; ſecondly, what prejudice 


or inconveniente does really ariſe from, or 
is thought to be cauſed by the operation 


itſelf, conſidered abſtractedly; and thirdly, 
what proportion the number of thoſe who. 


have done well without it, bears to that of 
thoſe who may truly be ſaid to have been 


loſt for want of it, or of thoſe to whom it 
might have afforded! ſome chance of relief. 


With regard to the firſt, I have already 
obſerved in the caſe of ſimple undepreſſed 


| fratures, whenever the'trephine is applied, 


it muſt be with deſign either to relieve, ur 


3 prevent ills arifing from other miſ- 


chief than the mere breach in the bone; 
which breach, conſidered ſimply and 


abſtractedly, can neither cauſe ſuch ills, 
nor be relieved by ſuch operation. One, 
aud that the moſt frequent of theſe miſ- 
| chiefs-i 187% the Inflammation,” detachment, 
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and ſuppuration of the dura mater, and 
conſequently the collection of matter be- 
tween it and the ſkull; a caſe, of all o- 
thers attending wounds of the head, the 
moſt preſſing, the moſt hazardous, and the 
leaſt within our power to relieve. On this 
ſubject, I have expreſſed my ſentiments ſo 
much at large, under the preceding artiele 
contuſion, that it is needleſs to repeat them 
here. I ſhall therefore take the liberty of 
referring the reader back to that, and only 
' remind him of a circumſtance-well worth 
his attending to, viz. that there are no 
immediate or early marks or ſymptoms, 
whereby he can certainly Know, whether 
ſuch kind 'of miſchief is done or not; and 
that when ſuch complaints cotne on, as in- 
dicate that ſuch miſchief has been received, 
although the operation is all that is in our 
power to do, yet it is very frequently un- 
ſucceſsful, * - Indeed. the err maln 
„Mete ü de dt ming; boch 2b e 
kures of che cranium, has been very nicely obſerved, and 
very juſtly deſcribed, by ſome of the beſt writers of antiquity: 
* $i ad cerebri membranam uſque pervenetit fractura, 


* non rademus, ſed agnoſcere conabimur utrum membrana 
* 


TC 


Dane x os altum ſumit colarem; pus tenue, & crudum 
« effertur ; * ſi medicus negligenter rem tractat, nec > perfo- | 
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method of preventing this evil ſeems to be; 
the removal of ſuch a part of the ſkull, as 
by being broken appears plainly to have 


beon the part where the violence was in- 
flicted; and which, if the dura mater be- 
comes inflamed, and quitting its connecti- 
on ſuppurates, will, in all probability, 
cover and en een af mauer, 


#. [Oki #53 I, O Zi 25 Nine HS for | 
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* abc oft N an affixa permaneat. 81 enim in — 5 5 
net, inflammatio nulla infeftat vuluus, & pus coctum ap- 


<<. paret. Si ceſſerĩt membrana, augentur dolores, & ſebris 


6 rations utitur, hoc graviora fymptomata aboriuntur; nempe 
ann INE 6 & febris acuta,”” 


n . Paurus ZeixgrA. 


| ” « Dico * Aar $gnum fracturz, a-qua removeatur 
T nee groſfus. In primo debe“ ſcire difpoſſtivnem 


* ſyphae ; utrum eſt adherens, an non ;./videlicet; 6 udbz- 
** ſerit ali non fiet in yalnus apoſtema caliduay 3, '& Licer ac- 


** cidit, modicum crit 3 zrugo manabit de eo modica ; & 
T putredo erit digeſta. Sed fi fuerit remotus, bein n- | 
ores erunt dolores; & febres, mutabitur colon oſſis, & cor- 


< rumpetur, S tenuis.“ 


„ ea 


« gi rima fit: in ſuperficie, cerebri membrana / non ahſce- 


dente, eadem adhibeatur, quz ad os nudatum demonſtrata 5 
<<. oft: cerebri vero membrana abſcedente, & huiore ibi col · 
loco; paſt primos anrationis dies ad, r 


dum eſt, &c. 
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for which nature has provided no outlet. Oe. A 
This I take to be, not only the beſt, but 1 
the only good reaſon, for the rariy uſe of 
the trephine in fimple undepreſſed fractures 
of the ſkull : and I muſt add, that it appears 
to me to be fully ſufficient to vindicate and 
authoriſe it. That it frequently fails of ſuc- 
ceſs, is beyond all doubt; the extent and 
degree of the miſchief being too great for it 
to relieve; but that it has preſerved many a 
life, which muſt have been loſt without it, 
I am as well ſatisfied of, as I am of any 
truth, which ney e wy have. 
taught me. N 
In OMe Gf this PER politive eben 
conviction are not in our power ; all that 
we can do is, by making a' compariſon: of 
the conduct and event of a number of ſimilat 
caſes, to come as near to truth as we can, 
and to get probability on our ſide. 
The ſecond confideration which F bend 
to be made was, what miſchief or inconve- 
nience may moſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
follow, or to proceed from the mere opera- 
tion conſidered abſtractedly. They who are 
averſe to the uſe of i it, as a preventative, al- 
9 1 ledge 


3 
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* that it occaſions a great loſß of time; : 
that it is frequently quite unneceſſary; and, | 
that the admiſhon of air to the dura mater, 
| 2 well as the laying of it al eh f 
| | | prejudicnat. * 

| 


The former of cheſs i is aunty true; 
a perſon whoſe ſkull has been perforated, 
cannot poſſibly be well (that i is, cured) in ſo 


| = hort a ſpace of time, as one who has not 
| ; undergone ſuch; operation; ſuppoſing ſuch 


(if the mere fracture: and if the majority of the 
| | people, whoſe ſkulls are broken, were & 
| lucky as to ſuſtain no other injury, that is, 
1 if na other miſchief was in theſe caſes in 

general done to the parts contained withig 
we (ull, the objection to perforation would 
= be real and great, and the operation a mat- | 
ter of more ſerious conſideration. But this | 
is ſeldom, oy lem ee by much |} 
3 the: larger number of thoſe, who ſuffer a | 
| fracture of the ſkull, are injured 3 with regard 
to other parts, and labour under miſchief of | 
another kind, additional to. the fracture; 

| "that is, the parts within the crapium art 

| Ren as W 

„ | 8 
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being the caſe, the Joſs or waſte of a little 
time ceaſes to be an object of ſo great im- 
portance. The hazard, which it is ſuppoſed 
mater, is indeed a matter of ſome weight, 
ſo much fo, that it certainly ought not to be 
done, but for very good reaſons ; and yet, 
although I am clearly. of this opinion, I 
think that I may venture to fay, that let the 
ſuppoſed hazard be what it may, it cannat in 
the nature of things be by any means 
equal to that which mn be incurred by not i 
doing it, when ſuch. operation becomes ne- i 
ceſſary. In ſhort, if we would form a right 1 
judgment of this point, the queſtion" con- 
cerning it ought to ſtand thus; Is the chance 
of ill which may proceed from merely de- 
nuding the dura mater, equal to that of its 
being fo hurt by the blow, as to inflame, 
and ſuppurate? Or is the miſchief which 
may be incurred by mere perforation of the 
| ſkull, equal to the good which it may pro- 

_ duce ? Theſe queſtions,. let thoſe who have 
ſeen moſt. buſineſs of this kind, and who 
are therefore the beſt judges, - conſider and 
determine. For my own part, I have no. 
ailth | L 2 doubt, 


me in this place to give a i 
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doubt, that although by eſtabliſhing it as a 
general rule to perforate in alk cafes, - ſome 
few, would now and then be ſubjected to 
the operation, who might have done very 
well without it; yet, by the ſame practice, 
many a valuable life would be preſerved, 
which muſt inevitably be loft without it, 
there being no degree of compariſon between 
the good to be derived from it, when uſed 
early, as a preventative, and what may be 
expected, if it be deferred till an-inflamma- 
tion of 'the dura mater and a ee 
| fever make it neceſſary. | 4 
The third een een viz. W pw 

| portion the number of thoſe who have eſcap- 
ed without the operation, bears to that of 
thoſe: who, have: periſhed for want of it, is 
in great meaſure included in the two pre- 
ceding; at leaſt the determination of . 
muſt alſo determine this. 

My own opinion muſt, till I find mole 
to alter it, be the rule of my oun conduct; 
and though J would not by any means pre- 
tend to obtrude the former on any one, yet 
J think it in ſome d * u 12 


Tho 


7 
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The numbet of caſes of this kind, which 
are neceſſarily brought into a large hoſpital 


ſo ſituated as Bartholomew's is, in the mid- 


dle of a populous city, where All kinds of 
hazardous labour are carried on, has enabled 
me to make many obſervations on them; 
and although I have now and then ſeen ſome 
few of them do well without the uſe of the 
trephine, yet, the much greater number, 
whom I have ſeen periſh with collections of 
matter within the cranium, who have not 
been perforated, and for whom there is no 
other relief in art or nature, has, I muſt 
acknowledge, rendered me ſo very cautious 
and diffident, that although I will not fay, 
that I would always and invariably perform 
the operation, in every caſe of ſimple frac- 
ture; yet the caſe muſt be particularly cir- 


cumſtanced, the proſpect much fairer than it 


moſt frequently is, and my prognoſtic. deli- 
vered in the moſt guarded apprehenſive man- 
ner, when I'omit it. I ſhould be ſorrry to 
be ſo miſunderſtood; as to haye it ſuppoſed 
that I mean to fay, chat I think the denuda- 
tion of the dura mater a matter of 'abſolute 
2 or that no ill can proceed from 
| L 3 it ; 


| 
| 
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it; this, 1 know, is a point concer ning 


which the beſt practitioners have differed, 
and concerning which, we ſtill ſtand in need 
df information ; but I think I may venture | 


to fay, hat is fully to my preſent purpoſe, 


viz. that inlarging'the opening of a fracture, 
dy means of a trephine, will not produce or 
oceaſion much riſque or hazard," additional 


to what muſt be occaſioned by the fracture 
itſelf : that has already let in the air upon 


the membrane, and therefore that confiders- - 
tion is, at leaſt in ſome degree, at an end; 
and the principal point to be determined fill 
remains the fame, viz. whether upon a ſup- 


poſition, that the dura mater may poſſibly 
not have been ſo injured as to inflame and 


ſuppurate in future, the operation ought not 


to bo practiſed as à preventative, but on the 


contrary, ought rather to be deferred until 
worſe ſymptoms indicate the neceſſity of it? 


or whether it ought in general to be per- 
formed early, in order, if pofſible, to pre- 
vent and guard againſt very probable, as 
| well as very terrible miſchief? | 
T know that it may be faid, that a frac- 
Fe * conſiderable ſtze, or whoſe 
SE edges 


9 
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eüges ate fairly diftant and unconhected. 
will of itfelf make forne way for diſcharge 
from within z anch ſö it Certainly may, nac 
does, in the cafe of an effulibn' of fluid - 
blood ; but even in this it very ſeldom "4 
_ proves ſufficient for the purpole. But does 
not the diftant ſeparation of the edges imply 
greater ſeparation. of the attaching veſſels f 
the dura mater? and. does not experience 
too often prove.this to be the caſe ? In ttt. 
the great advantage which is ſometimes de- 4 
rived from conldctible fractures, is moſt 
frequent in thole caſes where portions of 
bone are ſo loole as to be removeable, which * 
temoval of bone ſtands in place of perfor; tion, 
and makes much more for the eder or 
the operation in other caſes than againſt it, 
if properly confidered. © 
I may poflibly, be told, that Hildanus, 
Wiſeman, and others of great and deſerved 
reputation,. have been of the former opinion. 
I know, they baue; and when I differ from 
theſe, or any other good authority; I hope 
chat I ſhall always do it with" caution and 
diffidence ; but I hope alſo, that, I ſhall 
never heſitate to differ from any and every 
—_L4 _-" authority, 


A 


"IP pf da I think 1 5 8 e py 
on my ſide, and, the good of mankind: in 
my view. The above-mentioned writers, 
together with almoſt all their cotemporaries, 
; had, in ſimple fractures of the ſkull, but 
one contemplation,, the extravaſation of 
blood; this they regarded as the (cauſe both 
of the early eee and of the late ones 
conſidering it as acting either by preſſure or 
putrefaction; and therefore, when there 
vas no immediate ſign of ſuch extravaſation 
from the effects of preſſure, they ſaw no ne- 
ceflity for early or immediate perforation. 
But had they not forgotten the univerſal ad- 
heſion of the dura mater to the cranium ; ; 
had they not, without any, or indeed con- 
E- trary to all authority | from anatomy, formed 
to themſelves an erroneous idea of the dif- - 
poſition of thoſe parts, with regard to each 
other® ; ; had they c conceived rightly of the 
= 1 r e eee con- 
3 * Some of the'writers of this time ſpeak of the ſuppoſed 
| . vacuity between the dura mater and full, as being calcula- 
| ted for the reception of extrayaſated fluid, in caſe of accl- 
| dent: which opinion reminds me of that of a much later 


= _ writer, who ſays, «that the os unguis was made ſo thin, 
| | for ts more eaſy — 
CS 
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conſequences of an inflammation and de- 
tachment of that membrane, Jam much 
inclined. to believe, that they would have 
altered their opinion, and not in general 
bave left penetrating fractures of the ſkull > 
to nature; although they had, in ſome 
mae 8 em 0 W for Soon. 
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ln omni vers fte fraftove oſſe, protinus antiquiotes 
ve medici, ad ferramenta veniebant quibus id exciderent. 
« Sed multo melius eſt ante emplaſtra experiri, quæ 'calvas . 


« riz cauſa componuntar, c. CnxLavs. 
' Whoever his an inelination to amuſe himſelf with the 
different opinions of different writers on the ſubje& of per - 
ſorating, or not perforating, will find. them 1 1 Falfyn, . 
halt, and many others. 
But that the frequent ill eſfects of vegleding this operati- 
on were not unattended to by many, 'the following e 
on, taken from à number of ſimilar ones, may evince. 
< Et ſcias, ficut volunt veteres, quad non eſt. N 
ab inciſione, & remotione cranii, cum in eo penetrans 
« fractura ſit; & hzc propter duo; primo quod os capitis, 
** ficut. diftum eſt, debilem facit porum, . Secundo, quia fi, 
« offe jam reſtaurato, acciderit interius (quantocunque mo- 
« dice) generatio ſaniei, vel alicujus humoris ſuperflui ex- 
{© pellendi,: quomodo, jam reſtaurato oſſe, _ . 
46 &c. 29 
Primum notabile eſt iſtud, quod in Wen cramii de. 
bes prohibere apoſtema, ne accidat in cerebro aut in pan- | 


Ire Kc. Fe quod fi inten- 
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"Before I enter upon the accoutit of the 
pteſettt and moſt proper method of treating 
fimple undepteſſed fractures of the ſkull; it 
may perhaps be not amiſs to make a ſhort 
enquiry into the opinions which our remote 
andeſtors have delivered down to us on this 
ſubject, to take a curſory view of their in- 
tention and conduct, and to examine whether 
the difference between their practice and 
ours be well grounded or not; it being nei- 
ther antiquity nor novelty, but _ wy 
which can demand our regard. 

That extravaſation of blood, wag "30g 
tion of matter between the ſkull and mem- 
branes of the brain, were the two principal 
cauſes of bad ſymptoms and of death in 
fractures of the cranium, and that the only 
rational method of obtaining relief in either 
caſe was, by making ſuch an opening in the 
bone as would. give diſcharge to the ſaid 
fluids, was full as well known te our ancef- 


| therefors | 


tio medici folum effet, in occupativnie wluseul exmririui- 
« tatis, vel fractura, ſtante apoſtetiate, mufta mala arci- 
e dentia poſſertt conſequi, ut corruptio panniculi, febris, 
&« apoplexia, rigor, &c,” BERT AAL. 


4 
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therefore were eſſentially 'allke; and the 
material difference between our conduct and 
theirs conſiſts in the manner in, and the 
inſtruments by which we endeavour to exe- 
cute ſuch interition. If the breach in the 
bone was {mall, : and no ſymptoms of im- 
mediate extravaſation attended, their princi- 
pal apprehenſion was, that the fanies, or 
matter, which they ſuppoſed muſt neceſſari- 
ly be excreted from tho edges of the fracture, 
would drop down; lodge, and be collected 
on the ſurface of the data mater. #57] 
Ta prevent this evil, alpine ies $4 
enlarge the fracture by abraſion of its _ 
by means of ſcalpra, or rugines. Theſe " 
ſcalpra were many in number, and various 
in their fize/and figure, according to the opi- 
nion or whim of the practitioner. Figures 
ol theſe are to be ſeen in many writers; in 
Andreas a Cruce, in Seultetus, in Fabritius 
ab Aquapendente, in Berengarius, &c. &. 
&c. * But whoever examines them, and 
Ex fracturis vero que ad cerebri membranas pervene- 
«« runt, fl fimplex fractura fit, anguftis ſealprts utendum; 


ſin cum contuſions aliqua, quod contufum eff excidi deds- 
bit; idque vel terebellis prius in circuitum foratum, ac 


C mox GE 2 vel protinus ab initio cycliſcis.” 
GaLan. 
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attends to theit propoſed uſe, will find them 
liable to great objection; he will find that 
the uſe. of them muſt be irkſome to the 
patient, tedious to the operator, and unequal 
to the end propoſed. That by ſuch kind of 
jaſtrument the opening of a ſmall fracture 
may be enlarged, is beyond all doubt; but 
if the breach be at all large, or of any length, 
ſuch method of enlarging it muſt at beſt be 
a very operoſe one; it muſt, jarr and ſhake 
the patient's head immoderately; if executed 
_ unſkilfully, . or inattentively, it muſt be at- 
tended with hazard of wounding the dura 
mater; and when finiſhed, could not pro- 
perly anſwer the . * which it was 
_— 
- "0 theſe defects, "FIR of the 3 
vere in ſome meaſure ſenſible; and therefore, 
if the fracture was of ſuch ſize, or ſo eir- 
cumſtanced, that theſe ſcalpra abraſoria would 
moſt. probably prove inſufficient, that is, if 
the accident was produced by ſuch force, 
or attended with ſuch degree of contuſion, 
as to render it probable that the parts within 
were injured, they did not then depend upon 
— rr by 2 but had 400088 
| (6/4, 5088» 
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d others, by which they removed a pottion 
of the cranium.* In the execution of this 
purpoſe alſo, they found themſelves ſubject 
to many inconveniences, ariſing partly from 
the awkward and unmanageable form and 
make of their inſtruments, and partly from 
the inartificial x manner in one "A ei 
them. 

Terebræ; and e of various "forts, 
figures and ſizes, the cycliſcos, or ſcalper 
exciſorius, and a variety of modioli were in- 
vented, and uſed for this purpoſe, figures 
of which may be ſeen in Vidus Vidius $ 
Comment on Hippocrates de vuln. capit. in 
Peter Paaw on the fame; in Andreas a 


If the piece of bone intended to be re- 
moyed was larger than could be compre- 
hended within the modiolus then in uſe, and 
which was a very defective inſtrument in 
many reſpects, the operation was performed 
by meu of terebre ; ; which operation was 


till 


ſola rima fit, iiſdem radulis utendum; \fi collifio aliqua 


* una fit, terebris mee ſcalpris adhi- 
* bitis. “ 4 * | 1 1 fo "OntBA8LVs, 
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Cruce's officina; in Albucaſis and others. * 


In iis que uſque ad cerehri membranam diviſa ſunt, 6 


"3 


7 oo 
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 diſtances* from each other, and then either 


ſtill more coarſe, more fatiguing, and more 
hazardous than that by the mere ſcalpra. 
The piece intended to be taken away was 
ſurrounded with perforations. made at ſmall 


the 


„ Miniftri juxta allideant, quorum unus caput læſi con- 


t tineat, alter, opportuna miniſteria faciat. Aurium fora- 
* mina lana coaQta obturanda ſunt, ne ſonitu in exciſione 
* terreatur. His factis, inſigendus calvariæ eſt mucro acu- 


« tus terebrz ; qua læſum os colorem mutavit, juxta inte- 
* rum; deinde lente habena terebram convertere debemus, 


*« done inciſo offi. macro ĩaſiſtat ; ac tum citatius ciyguma. 
gere oportet habena terebram convertente, donee mucro 


4 in ſpatium inter duplex os deſcendat ; ubi autem foramen 


"0 altius adaQum fit ultra eraſſitudinem ſpatii inter duplicem 


«+ teſtam oſſis quod perforatur, tum terebra multo circum- 
«© ſpeQtius convertenda eſt, ne repente deſcendens cerebri 


* membranam violet. Cum jam terebra adacta fuerit, ut 


« yel conjeQura deprehendatur totam offis craflitudinem eſſe 
1 per ſoratam, vel perparum ſolidæ ſedis infra relictum, tunc 
is qui operatur, altitadinem deguſtet demiſſa touuis acus 
* obtuſa parte; ac fi quid continuæ ſedis etiam reliquum 
t fit, deprimendus altius terebrz mucro eſt, eaque lente cir- 
© cymaQta, ſolidum os perfarandum. Eadem quoque faci- 
te enda ſunt in aliis foramioibus, donec rĩma in ambitu perfo- - 
rata fit. Septa vero media inter foramina ſatis habent 
© ſpatii, fere quantum ſpecilli anguſti averſa pars eſt, Fac- 
< tis foraminibus, tum ad excifionem, quz dicitur, venien- 
« dum eft, aum 37 leſa oſſa 
4. removeantur,”” | On1Bas1Us. 
' 4 Modus autem perforationis eſt, ut figas unum trypano- 
n ſuper os in circuitu, & revolvas ipſum 

« intra 
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the ſcalper exciſorius or the ſcalprum len- 
ticulatum was introduced, and, by means of 

repeated ſtrokes with a heavy mallet, was 
driven through all the inter ſpaces between 
each perforation. By theſe means the por - 
tion of bone ſo ſurrounded was removed, 
and the dura mater was laid bare. The te- 
diouſneſs which muſt attend the making ſo 
many perforations, the diſturbance given to 
the patient's head, as well by the terebra, 
as by the mallet and chizel, the hazards. of 
wounding the membranes of the brain, and 
the coarſeneſs and unhandineſs of the whale 
proceſs, are too obvious to need a comment è. 


* intra manus tuas, donec ſcias quod os terebratum eſt ; 

« deinde fiat permutatio ad alium locum: & fic permutatio 

* fiat uſque ad ultimum neceſſitatis. Deinde cum alio in- 

« ftrumento, quod dicitur ſpatumen, ab uno foramine uſque 
* * aliud os incidatur, &c.“ 

Bauxvs Chir. Mag. 


« Pone trypanum ſupra os circa ſcifſuram, ubi vis fora- 
men facere, & revolve ipſum intra manus tuas donec pe- 
e netret; deinde muta ipſum ad alium locum, & fic fac tot 
* foramina, quot ſufficiant ; deinde pone ſpatumen in uno 

* foraminum, & levando manum, ſuperius incidatur termi- 

* nus, Jul eff inter foramen & foramen, & fac ſic donec ſe- 

bs e fotum. We! | 
Baux. Chir. Parv. 


od vero per cycliſcos opus adiviniſtratur, ne id 


00 duidem 


/ 
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oOf this moſt of them were ſenſible ; they 
; fav the inconveniences, - ty NN the 


ce : quidem: omnino vitio caret, duum quatiar immodice, caput, . 

— den potius wt are gragead E | 

| Sin WJabone 

4 At quz per 3 ratio quidem fungitur, parum 

* tuta eſt, propterea quod dum audacius eam trafiant, du- 
ram be non raro violant,” | | 

FM Gat, | 

ce « Supe ſcalpres pallames adeo/ . totum cerebtum per- 

< moveatur.” * 

| | Gal. 

3 Acute 8 Sk eee eee en, | 

« cranii fracturas ambientes, radioli eraſſitudine equidiſtan- 

« tes formare ſolent; quod vero inter foramina reſidet, aut 

«© rectis, aut curvis ſcalpris malleolo plumbeo adaQtis reſein- 

4 dere expedit. Lenticulato ſcalpro, adacto malleolo, id 


4 fieri poteſt; borridus tamen quidem modus eſt, ac in opere 
46 tardus, oi Pr b 85 
as Scalpra hæc omnia citra 3 operam nulligs mo- 

« menti ſunt; moventur neceſſario malleolo adaQto, ya 

4 ſertim in rimis, quæ ad diploidem uſque pertingunt; 

4 cavant totum os, forti nun. non wt fa . in- 

or Jones” 


| Anda a Caves. | 

40 + Miles) ad perentiendam lenticulatum debet eſſe de 

P pine, ere 0 N 
io. 


47 Cavere oportet, ut in terebellz admotione, ne falleris, 1 
Jqꝶn Ir an A i fuerit, in, cam 
"Oo. 3 admotam adigitua- 

a | kr rocker. 

eee ut erben repente ide, ob naturalem | 

| . 
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danger ſo: much, as to run into great ab- 
ſurdities, merely to avoid; them. They 
found that they not only wounded the 
dura mater, but ſometimes the brain itſelf; 
cautions, as they thought moſt likely to 
prevent theſe evils. By ſome we are ad- 
viſed, not to make the perforation. quite 
through the bone, but to endeavour to 
leave a thin lamina of it intire. By others, 
to leave the piece, which the modiolus or 
terebra had ſurrounded, adheripg to the 79 
dura mater, to be caſt off by its ſuppura- A 
tion, leſt the haſty detachment 42 it ſhould 


| be miſchievous.* 


Vor. I. e e on 5 The 

„ . offium debilitarem, vel tenutarem mem- 
6 branam n.. 

2 OamnAeius. 


1 « Qual fi ſtatim initio en iofli&i, curationi ad- 

d hibearjs, os ad membranam uſque fimul & ſemel exſcindere 
non oportet, &c. Preterquam quod aliud ſubeſt pericu- 
lum, fi ſtatim ad membranam uſque auferas, ne inter ope- 
** randum membranam lædas. Sed inter ſecandum id ob- 

« ſervato, ut poſtquam eo res perducta, ut parum abit quin 
* univerſum os pertuſum fit, jamque os vacillare incipit, \ 
Lab ulteriore ſectione abſtineas, offique, ut ſponte porro 
** ſecedat, permittas. Namque offi, quod ſectum eſt, & fine | 
" EE Co nihil erage accidere poteſt. “. 
| FA "Cum 


— 
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The cautions laid down by ens 
and others, concerning the part of the 
bone whereon to fix the inſtrument, and 
* the great attention which they admoniſh 

the operator to pay to its execution, all 
proceed from the ſame fear. For the ſame 
reaſon, or from the fame well- grounded 

R apprehenſion, it will be found that many 

of the beſt practitioners endeavoured to 

_ furniſh their perforating inſtruments with 
ſuch guards or defences as ſhould rs 


them from going too deep.“ dg 
N e 


1 


« Cum itaque terebræ occurrit aſas, fi ſtatim curationi 
« adhibearis, caveſis ne ad membranam uſque . ve- 
« rum 1 oſſis tenuis relinquenda.“ 


Hir roczar. 
1 Tercbellis autem ipſis, ut mergi non poſſunt ſupra 


95  cuſpidem, nonnulli ſupercilium extans efficiunt.” * 
Gatss 


« At quia dum terebrum hoc circumagitur, -periculum 

* imminet ne membranæ lædantur, ideo nonnulli quo minus 
* abberrarent, & hoc periculi genus evitarent, terebras e- 

* cogitarunt quæ MM 9 non N & ob id a et _ 


« « riſta dicunmur,” 
33 a Ce. 


= 1 «Sj autem os * durum eſt, tunc oportet ut perfores 
IF 6 in circuitu ejus, antequam ad miniſtres inciſoria cum tere - 
es bris, quæ nominantur terebræ non profundantes; & non 

„ nominantur ita, niſi quoniam ipſz non pertranfeant tes- 


% minum oſſis, ad illud quod eſt poſt ipſum, propterea quod 
66 terebro 
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In Albucaſis, in Andreas a Cruce, and 


many. others, are figures and deſcriptions 


of modioli, duabus, tribus, vel quatuor 
alis muniti, of thoſe, as well as of terebellæ, 
called abaptiſtæ, meſpilatæ, torculatæ, &c. 


the number and variety of theſe is very 


large, although they are all formed upon 
M 2 | the 


is terebro eſt extremitas rotunda ſuper illud, quod eſt ſub 


« capite ejus acuto, ſimilis margini, & circulus parvulus- 


«« prohibet ſubmergi & pertranſire ſpiſſitudinem oſſis. Et 
« convenit tibi, ut accipias ex iſtis terebris numerum mul- 
tum, quorum unum quodque conveniat quantitati ſpiſſitu- 
« dinis oſſis, donec 3 fit tibi omni cranio terebrum, 


«6 &c. 92 
Fenn 


« Modiolus fuit veteribus PACO? eſtque etiamnum hodie 
< vulgaris, tum & qui duplicem habet orbem, alterum ſupra 
e alterum extantem. Hic abaptiſtos Græcis; facit namque 
« orbis five limbus extans ne profundius mergi queat. Hunc 
* itaque deſcribit Galenus 6. meth. cap. 6. Quidem autem 
quo minus aberrarent, tales terebellas excogitarunt quæ 


#6 mergi nequeant, quas inde abaptiſta vocant. Circum- 


e currit enim parum, ſupra terebellæ ſupercilium circulus 
« alius parvus. Sane expedit complures id genus ad manum 
* habere, ob quamcunque cranii craſſitudinem; nam craſſi- 
ori logen convenit terebra, tenuiori brevior, &c. ” 
Pr. Paaw in Hirrockar. 
* $i autem walking fuerit os, prius illud terebellis abap- 
* tiſtis vocatis perforatur. Ejuſmodi vero ſunt quz paulo 
« ſupra acumen cuſpidis eminentias habent, impedientes ne 
* ad n uſque membranam demergi poſſint. | 


Paul. Zeowar. 
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the fame principle, and all calculated for 
the ſame purpoſe, viz." to perforate the 
ſkull without wounding the membrane 
underneath. But whoever will conſider 
the very different thickneſs of different 
ſkulls, and of different parts of the ſame 
ſkull, and at the ſame time reflect on the 
extreme awkwardneſs of all theſe inſtru- 
ments, will immediately ſee how yery little 


dependance is to be laid on ſuch defences, 


and how miſchievous the uſe of them muſt 
very frequently have proved. In ſhort, an 
attentive conſideration of what our remote 
anceſtors have delivered down to us on this 


ſubject may ſatisfy us, that their obſervati- 
ons on the appearances and ſymptoms of 


the ills attending this kind of miſchief, 


that is, fractures of the cranium, were in 


general extremely juſt and true, perhaps 


more ſo than thoſe of many moderns; that 


their curative intention, or method of 


aiming at the relief or cure of ſuch ills, 


was rational and juſt; but that the inſtru- 


mental part of their art was ſo deficient, 
ſo awkward, and fo unhandy, that they 


were thereby not only i in general prevented 
from 
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from accompliſhing the good they intended, | 


but were not en driven into et 
anamnideble miſchief. 


Reduction of the number of inſtruments 


to be uſed in an operation, and an extreme 


ſimplicity and plainneſs in thoſe which 


may be required, are a part of the merit 
of modern ſurgery. + 


The majority of the inſtruments, with 


which our anceſtors perforated the cranium, 
were contrived to make way for the ad- 


miſſion of other inſtruments; ſuch as the 


ſcalper exciſorius, the cycliſcos, the ſcal- 
prum lenticulatum, &c. with which they 


removed a portion of bone. Even the mo- 
dioli, which were uſed by them, were ſo 


ſmall in the diameter of the ſaw, as to take 
away a very ſmall piece at each application; 
which circumſtance neceſſarily leſſened the 


benefit which might be expected from the 


uſe of it, and rendered its repetition more 


frequently neceſſary than it needed to have 
been, if it had been made larger. 


| Inſtead therefore of that ſtrange variety N 


*M 3 and 
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and multiplicity of inſtruments, which T 
have already mentioned to have been uſed 
by them, we now require only a trephine 
of ſuch a ſize as to remove a ſufficient 
quantity of bone at once, and an elevator ; 
or perhaps, now and then, a pair of for- 
ceps. Theſe are all we ever can want; 
and theſe may be ſo made, as to be ma- 
nageable by the hand of any man of com- 
mon judgment, with great eaſe to himſelf, 
with very little fatigue and no hazard to 
the patient. With theſe we can make as 
large or as ſmall an opening in the ſkull as 
we pleaſe ; either for the relief of the dura 
mater, for the diſcharge of blood or mat- 
ter, or for the elevation of depreſſed or ex- 
traction of looſe pieces of bone, and that 
without diſturbing the patient greatly, or 
incurring any riſque of wounding the brain 
or its membranes*. 


rr I oo ue ee — 


| I have | 


„It has been cuſtomary to make the handle of the tre- 
phine of iron, and to form the extremity of ſuch handle in 
ſuch manner, as to make it ſerve the purpoſe of an elevator; 
thus combining, as it were, two inſtruments in one. This, I 
think, is a great fault; ſuch iron handle adds conſiderably 
to the weight of the inſtrument, and that in a wrong part of 


it; and thereby renders it leſs manageable, The handle of 
| this 
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T have already faid, that what ate called 


tha principal and diagnoſtic figns of a frac- 
tured ſkull are by no means to be depend- 
ed on, as indicating ſuch miſchief to exiſt ; 
it can therefore be hardly neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that what are called the uncertain 
ſigns require our regard ſtill leſs. Theſe | 
have been mentioned by many writers, 
who-have copied each other; ſuch are, the 
holding a ſilk or.horſe-hair tight between 
the grinding teeth and the hand, and the 
making it vibrate by ſtriking on it; the 
biting an hard body, and attending to 
the pain produced by ſuch action; with ſe- 
veral other of like ſort; ; which, not to 
mention that they imply the. patient to he 


ſenſible and intelligent, are ſo truly eduir 
vocal as to deſerve no notice. 


* 
M | | 
. 


this inſtrument ſhould be made of light wood, not too long, 
and of an octangular figure. Whoever will try the ſame in- 
ſtruments, thus differently made, will, I think, be immedi- 
ately ſenſible of the preference due to the lighter handle. It 
is almoſt impoſſible for the handle of an inſtrument, whole 
Point or extremity is to be worked with, to be too light. It 
is no uncommon thing to ſee couching needles, and inftru- 
ments of like kind, laden with heavy bone handles, the in- 
convenience of which is too obvious to mention. 
W > hom percutiatur caput cum levi bacculo ficco, de 
| cc * | 
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All confiderations alſo, which are drawn 
from the manner in which the violence 
was given or received, from the weight or 
kind of weapon or body inflicting it, from 
the force of the blow, the height of the 
fall, &c. are all equally fallacious; for 
| every body knows, that very terrible ſymp- 
toms and conſequences are ſometimes pro- 
duced by accidents ſeemingly flight ; and, 
on the contraty, that people eſcape unhurt, 
from what might reaſonably have been ex- 
pected to have proved prejudicial to them. 
In ſhort, nothing but the ſight and touch | 
are to he at all depended upon. > 
If che integuments ate not wounded, or 
if the wound made.in them be fo ſmall as 
not to admit a proper examination of the 
bone, and the circumſtances of the cafe 
are ſuch as render ſuch inquiry neceſſary, 
a portion of the ſcalp ſhould be removed. 
The manner of doing this has formerly 
- been the occaſion of much difference of o- 


Gy pinion; but there can be no doubt about 


oa the 


' « ſalice aut de pino, & pone aurem tuam apud caput; & ſi 
ſanum eſt, tune audies ſonum ſanum; fi fractum aut ſciſ- 
_ © ſum, audies ſonum mutum.“ 


LANFRANC. 
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the greater be of removing a piece of 
the ſcalp for this purpoſe, by an inciſion 
in a circular form, it being that form 
which muſt afford the cleareſt view. If 
there be no wound, the point ſtricken 
ſhould be made the center of the ineiſion; 
if there be a wound, ſuch wound ſhould 
be made the center of the piece to be re- 
moved; and ſuch piece ſhould always be 
of ſize ſufficient to render the Ame of 
the trephine eaſy.* me 

If the ſcalp be wounded, and a! wound 
be large enough to render the fracture vi- 
fible, the courſe of that "muſt he the ope- 
rator's direction in making his ineiſion; 
and, if the ſkin be much torn and bruiſed, 
or ſpoiled, it will generally be found ad- 
viſeable to take away all that is ſpoiled at 
once; as the removal of it will add very 
little to vs a yr 8 To or "the _— 


lt may 1 be * has 5 ha whole 
of this treatiſs, whenever I have occaſion to ſpeak of the o- 
peration of perforating the ſkull, I mention the trephine 
only, and take no notice of the trepan, the inſtrument uſed 
by moſt of our immediate fathers, and ſtill in uſe through 
almoſt all France ; my reaſon is, that the Tatter is an unma- 
nageable one, and liable to moſt of the hazard and inconve- 
nience attending the terebrz and terebellæ. | 
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of the cure, and the leaving it on in this 
ſtate may be attended with N future 
inconvenience. 

Scalping (as it is called). ſhould n 
| be executed with a knife, and that knife 
ſhould be ſo held as to cut through the 
ſkin and pericranium in a perpendicular 
manner, down to the bone at once; that 
the ſize of the bare bone may be fully e- 
qual to that of the wound in the ſcalp. 

It is hardly neceſſary to inſert a caution 
againſt preſſing hard with the ſcalping 
knife, in the caſe of large fractures, attend- 
ed either with great ſeparation of the bro- 
ken edges, or with looſe pieces, the dan- 
ger is ſo obvious. And it is alſo as obvious, 
that there can be but one method of avoid- 
ing ſuch hazard, viz. by removing the 
ſcalp from, or rather making the inciſion 
in a part beyond the fracture, and where 
the bone is firm and ſtable. By theſe 
means, not only the riſque of hurting the 
membranes and brain will be avoided, but 
the whole miſchief will be more fairly, and 
clearly brought into view; a thing, which 
ſooner or later muſt be done, and is always 


* 
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beſt done at firſt. No part of the ſcalp: 
ſhould be wantonly or unneceſſarily cut a- 
way: but it ſhould always be remembered, 
that this operation is, and ſhould be per- 
formed, with intention to bring, if poſſi- 


ble, the whole fracture into ſight; and 
that whatever falls ſhort of fulfilling ſuch, 
intention (if practicable) is wrong, not 
only, as it does not immediately anſwer the 
purpoſe for which it is intended, but it 
generally puts the patient under a neceſſity 
of undergoing the * pain and trouble a 


ſecond tine. . 
When the cranium is laid . it may. 


not be improper to remark, that writers in 
general have cautioned us to beware of miſ= 
taking either a ſuture, or the impreſſion of 
2 veſſel on the ſurface of the bone, for a 
fracture: I ſay, that they have in general 
cautioned us not to miſtake one of theſe 


for the other, but have not informed us oF 5 5 a 8 


the mark by which we may be enabled to 
make the neceſſary diſtinction, although 8 
ſuch mark is almoſt conſtant and invari- 
able. From the track of a fracture, or fiſ- 
ſure, the pericranium is always found looſe 

and 
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and detached; whereas to the arterial ſul- 
cus, and to the uninjured ſuture, it is al- 
ways adherent ; beſides which, the edges 
of a fracture will always be found rough to 
the probe or finger, and the ſuleus always 
ſmooth; not to add, that the diſpoſition 
of the ſutures is pretty certain, and their 
appearance in general not extremely like to 
that of a fracture. | : 
When the ſcalp is much broiſed; or 
wounded, ſuch wound of bruiſe points out 
the place from whence the piece ſhould be 
removed, in order to examine the bone; 
and, even although no fracture ſhould be 
found, is an- authority and vindication of 
ſuch operation, eſpecially if the general 
ſymptoms were at all urgent, ſuch ſymp- | 
toms implying miſchief ſomewhere, and 
ſuch external mark rendering it clear, where 
the external violence cauſing ſuch: miſchief 
was inflicted. But all the ancient, and 
many of the modern writers, ſpeak of a 
particular kind of fracture, in which the 
fealp covering it is perfectly fair and unin- 
jured; and this they call a contra-fiſſure. 
By the general account it is pretty clear, 
that 
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that the majority of thoſe who have ſpoken 
of this kind of fracture have ſuppoſed that 
the breach made in the bone was moſt fre- 
quently in the part of the cranium diame- 
trically oppoſite to that which received the 
blow; this the term contra-fiſſure implies, 
and this they moſt certainly do in general 
mean ſhould be underſtood by it, as ap- 
pears by their directing us to examine and 
to remove the oppoſite -part of the ſcalp, 
if no miſchief be found under the part 
ſtricken, and the patient labours under 


what are called the ſymptoms of a * . 


ſkull. 
If the ſymptoms of a fractured cranium 
were certain, and to be depended upon, 


this accidental circumſtance, of a breach 


in the bone having been now and then 
found in a diſtant, or even in the oppoſite 
part, might be an inducement to look for 
ſuch miſchief there, when it is not found 
under the part ſtricken. A fracture, we 
might then ſay, there is ſomewhere ; and 
it having in ſome inſtances been found in 
the oppoſite part of the head, it might be 

right to look for it there. But, as what 
x; | generally 
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generally paſs. for, and are called the ſymp- 
toms of a fractured ſkull, are by no means 
to. be depended upon, as indicating ſuch 
complaint to exiſt any where, as they are 
producible by concuſſion, by extravaſation, 
by contuſion, &c. and are frequently 
found where the ſkull is intire and unhurt, 
they cannot be deemed a ſufficient authori- 
ty for removing the ſcalp where no appa- 
rent mark of violence is left. The ſmall- 
eſt degree of wound or bruiſe will, in caſes 
where the ſymptoms are urgent, vindicate 
the removal. of ſcalp from ſuch part ; but 
where there is no local indication where to 
operate, I cannot ſee any vindicable reaſon 


for operating at all.* | 2 8 
The 


* Morgagni, in his book de Cauſis & Sedibus, has very 
juſtly obſerved, -** that if by contra-fiſſure was meant a breach 
«in that part of the cranium which is diametrically oppoſite 

0 to the part wounded or bruiſed, (as ſome have affirmed) 
< there could be none of that difficulty which they all allow 
of finding, or that frequent diſappointment in not finding 
it at all, ſince an inquiry into ſuch oppoſite part, muſt al- 
« ways have led to the diſcovery. So that inſtead of the 
term oppoſite, that of another, part of the cranium ought 
e to have been uſed.” And then the whole of this, which 
has puzzled ſo many, will amount to no more than what e- 


wy ran muſt know, which is, that we frequently 
find, 
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The chirurgical intention in perforating 
the ſkull, in the caſe of ſimple undepreſſed 
fractures, is, as I have already obſerved, 
either to give immediate diſcharge to a fluid, 
| ſuppoſed to be extravaſated between the 
cranium and membranes of the brain; or 
to obviate and prevent ſuch ills, as may 
moſt probably be expected to ariſe. from 
the contuſion cauſing the fracture; or to 
let out matter already formed in conſe- | 
quence of the inflammation following ſuch 

contuſion. | | 

In each of theſe it is are probable; that 

the miſchief, be it which it may, either 
is or will be ſeated principally under the 
track of the fracture; and therefore, when- 
ever the trephine is applied for either or 
any of theſe purpoſes, it ought always to 
be ſet on in ſuch manner as that the: 8 | 
ture ſhould, if poſſible, traverſe the circle 
deſcribed by the ſaw, or at leaſt, ſo that 
the inſtrument might always ,, 


the fracture within it. | 
| i a I am 


find, in caſes of great violence, that the ſkull has been bro- 
ken in a place very diſtant from that which received the blow, 
and which we are not led to the CG of by any apPa- 
rent external mark. 
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I am aware that the direction given. by 
moſt of the old writers on this ſubject is 
very different from what I have mentioned; 
but the inſtruments with which they ope- 
rated were ſo different from ours, and the 
advantages ariſing from the comprehenſion 
of the fracture within the trephine are ſo 
great, and ſo manifeſt, that I muſt take 
the liberty of inculcating a conſtant atten- 
tion to it, as to a circumſtance from which 
great advantages are derivable. 

The ſaw or crown of the trephine ſhould 
never be too ſmall, eſpecially if the pati- 
ent be full grown; a circumſtance” which 
I thought it right to mention, becauſe the 
inſtrument-makers are very apt to make 
them ſo.* 

ln aus 3 19 23 The 

* The beſt practitioners have, at times, found en 
neceſſitated to apply the inſtrument repeatedly in the ſame 
caſe, in order to remove a conſiderable quantity of bone; 
and among the writers on this ſubject, are frequent relations 
of ſuch facts. The practice is undoubtedly juſt and right; 
but I cannot help thinking, from what I have ſeen of the 
perforating inſtruments of many of our predeceſſors, that a 
part of their trouble, and of the fatigue of their patients in - 
ſuch caſes, might have been much leſſened, had the circle of 
their ſaw been larger. The advantage of a large circle is 


great; the inconvenience imaginary. 
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The number of perforations. which it 
may be neceffary to make, can only be de- 
termined by the nature of each omar 
caſe. | 

If the heath be performed on account 
of ſuch ſymptoms as ſeem to indicate a 
bloody extravaſation, and fo free a diſ- 
charge is produced by one opening, as al- 
leviates or removes the ſymptoms, that 
one may be all that may be neceſſary ; but 
if the firſt perforation only 'difcovers the 
diſeaſe, and is not followed by ſuch diſ- 
charge as relieves, or removes the ſymp- 
toms, the operation ought to be Kos N 
again and again. 

If there be no ſymptoms of U 
tion, and the inſtrument has been applied 
in a preventative ſenſe merely, the length 
of the fracture muſt determine the number; 
one or two only may be made at firſt, and 
it may be right to wait for farther direction 
from future circumſtances. The circum- 


ſtances which may render s- repetition of 

the operation neceſſary are, acceſſion or 

increaſe of fever; large diſcharge of mat- 

ter, or lodgment of the ſame fluid; in- 
F 


Vol. I. flammatory 


* 


flammatory tenſion of that part of the dura 
mater] which has already . been denuded, 
&c: Directions to be given by a writer 
can, on this ſubject, be only and truly ge- 
neral; all the reſt muſt be left to the 
judgment of the ſurgeon, which judgment 
muſt be formed from the peculiar nature 
of each individual caſe. Jt 
When the operation has not been per- 
formed as a preventative, but to give diſ- 
charge to that matter which a ſymptoma- 
tic fever. indicates 'to have been formed, 
the quantity of ſuch fluid, the extent of 
the ſeceſſion of the dura mater, and the 
ſtate of that membrane, muſt determine 
the conduct of the operator. The only 
chance of relief is, from layjpg bare a large 
portion of it, that the diſcharge may be 
as free, and the confinement as little as 
poſſible: nothing but this can do good; 
the ſpace of time in which it may prove 
beneficial is very ſhort, that once elapſed 
is abſolutely irrecoverable; and the neceſ- 
ſary operation for obtaining ſuch end may 
full as well be totally neglected, as re 
eee Ae ee Mo bot 207” 55 
Men | . | The 
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The extent of the injured. and ſeparated: 
dura mater, and conſequently. of the va- 
cuity for the formation and lodgment of 
matter, is a thing of ſo. much conſequence, 
that it is to be wiſhed we were able to diſ- 
cover it, with more preciſion and clearneſs 
than we ſeem to be able to do. It is the 
greateſt circumſtance of hazard to the pa- 
tient, and of direction to the ſurgeon. It 
is that which, if undiſcovered or neglect- 

ed, muſt deſtroy the former, and that, 
2 when diſcoverable, and attended to 
by the latter, is not only his nns. | 
but his vindication. | 

The concealment of the dura mater with-. | 
in the cranium is one great; cauſe of this 
great obſcurity, - This neceſſarily prevents 
us from knowillg the true ſtate of the ſaid. 
membrane, as much and as certainly as it 
is to be wiſhed we could; but till I can- 
not help thinking, that there are ſome cir- 
cumſtances and appearances, as well before 
perforation as after, which, if carefully. 
and duly attended to, may throw ſome 

light on this obſcure part of ſurgery. For 

bags if, upon dividing the ſcalp, the 
1 Nz peri- 
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perieranium is found to be altered, and 
perfectly ſeparated from the ſkull to which 
it ought: naturally to adhere z or if, ſome 
few days after ſcalping, (as it is called) the 
edges of ſuch wound ſpontaneouſly quit 
their adhefion to the bone all round, to 
ſome diſtance, and inſtead of being firm, 
florid, and healthy, become looſe, tawney, 
and flabby ; or if the ſkull, upon being 
denuded, is plainly of a colour different 
from that of a healthy ſound bone, with a 
healthy found membrane under it; or if 
ſuch bone, after having been either acci- 
dentally or deſignedly ld bare, undergoes 
ſuch morbid change of a and the pa- 
tient is at the ſame time” relle and fever- 


5 ith, with 'tenfive pain in the head, and ir- 


regularly returning fits of heat and chilli- 
neſs; I think, that we may moſt reaſonably 
preſume, that the dura mater in ſuch pa- 
tient is inflamed; and that the ſeat of ſuch 
inflammation is under ſuch bare and alter- 
ed part of the ſkull. 
This preſumption, as I have juſt obſerv- 
ed, may take place before perforation ; 
but, if added to theſe eireumſtances, which 


appear 
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appear before the operation, we find upon 
perforating that the membrane. is inflamed, 
detached, altered from its natural texture 
and brightneſs, or ſmeared over with mat- 
ter, the caſe is then clear, as to its nature; 
and it is as clear, that nothing but the re- 
moval of a conſiderable portion of the ſkull 
can either give room for the inflammatory 
tenfion of the membrane, or make way for 
the diſcharge of matter generated on its 
ſurface the two circumſtances on which 
hd well-being of the patient depends, the 
two intentions which muſt be fulfilled, 
and which nothing but free | perforation 
can enable us to fulfil. Whatever degree 
ol hazard may be ſuppoſed to be incurred, 
by having expoſed the dura mater to the 
air, cannot be increaſed by the mere com- 
parative ſize of the opening; and if we 
may be allowed to expoſe our patients to 

any riſque at all; it can only be upon a 
ſuppoſition, chat a degree of good | 
It ſometimes 8 that one of as 
bones of the ſkull is cracked, and the dura 
mater underneath ſuch crack is ſo injured 
. as 


7 


\ 
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as to become inflamed, and in proceſs of 
time to ſuppuratey but there being no 
early or immediate ſymptom of ſuch miſ- 
chief, and the ſcalp being neither wound- 
ed nor bruiſed in ſuch manner or degree 
as, to authoriſe the removal of the ſcalp, 
the true nature of the caſe is not known, 
nor the impending. miſchief attended to, 
until the ſymptoms of inflammation begin 
to appear. In this ſituation, after an un- 
certain number of days, (ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs) the patient finds himſelf 
out of order, is reſtleſs, does not get na- 
tural. or quiet ſleep, is fluſhed and chilly 
by turns, feels pains of the dull tenſive 
kind all over his head, but particularly in 
the part where the blow was inflicted. Soon 
after he has got into this ſtate, the part fo 
pained becomes in ſome degree tumid, the 
febrile ſymptoms advancing notwithſtand- 
ing every internal aſſiſtance. If in theſe 
circumſtances the tumid part of the ſcalp 
be divided, and the cranium be found bare, 

| (the pericranium having ſpontaneouſly quit- 
ted its adheſion) whether it be broken or 
eee * 
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not, miſchief is certainly forming“ under- 


neath it, and 15 50 u is perfora- 


? 


tion. 1 4 3 "x os ORD bY 7 


It alſo ſometimes IE that a fine ca- 
pillary fiſſure runs or is continued under 
an undivided part of the ſcalp, from the 
extremity of al fracture to a diſtance greater 
or leſs; or, in other words, the fracture 
in its track, from being open and appa- 
rent, becomes capillary, and is either not 
ſeen or not attended to. If the dura mater, 
under ſuch fiſſure, does not become in- 
flamed, it may poſſibly never give any trou- 
ble; but if it does become inflamed and 
ſuppurate, the ſcalp covering ſuch” fiſſure 
will, at the end of ſome days, ſwell, and 
become tender to the touch; the pericra- 
nium will, by ſeparating from the bone, 
form a ſinus along the track of the fiſſure, 
a diſcharge of gleet will be made from it 

Een. My upon 
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» «© Offiam rims easier ** non ante ſepumym 
e diem, interdum non ante decimum quartum, interdum 
« ſerius ſe oſtendit :- tum caro ab oſſe recedit ;"tumque os 
_ © Iividam apparet ; dolores item ichorum diffluentium- ex- 
" citantur ; atque hzc difficulter remedus cedunt.“ 


HippocrarEs, 
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upon preſſure, and the diviſion of it will 
diſplay the breach in the bone. 
Notwithſtandin g the fracture from which 
this fiſſure is continued be large and open, 
and the trephine may alſo have been more 
than once uſed to ſuch fracture, yet, when 
the appearances are ſuch as I have related, 
if the patient be not entirely free from all 
general ſymptoms of. inflammatory miſ- 
chief, it may be depended upon, that the 
membrane under the fiſſure is diſeaſed ; and 
if a convenient opening be not made upon 
the part aggrieved, bad conſequences will 
follow, notwithſtanding all that may have 
been done to the more viſible and open part 
of the fracture. A very ſtrong and con- 
_ vincing proof of the nature of a local in- 
flammation of the dura mater, as well as 
of the r 5 d of 1 ſuch 
diſorder. : 
In eaſes of great vidieacs offered to the 
head, whether the ſkull be broken or not, 
it ſometimes happens, more particularly 
in young ſubjects, that we find a future 
confiderably disjoined ; in boot eireum- | 
. 5 ſtance 
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ſtance I do not remember ever to have ſeen 
one ſingle inſtance of a recovery“ 

I cannot take leave of this ſubje& with - 
out reminding the young practitioner, that 
although it be impoſſible for any one, in 
the caſe of a highly inflamed or ſuppurating 
dura mater, to get well without perfora- 
tion of the ſkull, yet. that operation, muſt 
be conſidered only as one abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary part of the proceſs toward obtaining 
a cure; and that phlebotomy, gentle Eva- 
cuations per anum, proper febrifuge reme- 
dies, and à ſtrict low diet and regimen, 
will be full as neceſſary after ſuch opera · 
tion as before it. The removal of a piece 
of bone takes off ſome preſſure from the 
tenſe and inflamed membrane, frees it in 
ſome degree from its confinement, and gives 
diſcharge ! to matter and gleet; but it does 
no more; and every means which can ſerye 
to e the tebeile heat, to leſſen the 


velocity 


9 ec KReperitina ſuturarum disſunctio, fi cauſam attendas, 
* fine aliqua cerebri concufſione eſſe non poteſt : fi eGetum, 
von fine violenta crafſz meningis, illus magis adhzrevgs 
« diſtratione, ac annectentium fibeillarumz ac Ne 4 
« laceratione,” Sc. 


Moxcacni de Cauſis & Sed. 
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velocity of the circulating fluids, to render 
the ſkin perſpirable, and-the patient cool 
and eaſy, are full as e "I as. be- 
fore ſuch. operation. „ ibn hg 


(1 
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Simple” rh. a K ; | 


| Principal ine of one of Get great 
A roads near to this town was thrown 
down with great violence, while he was 
giving directions to the labourers. He 
fell with his forehead againſt a ſharp 
ſtone,” and lay ſenſeleſs for a few minutes, 
but ſoon recovered himſelf and walked 
home. The ſtone had made a conſidera- 
ble wound, the lips of which were ſo torn 
and bruiſed, that the ſurgeon who firſt ſaw 
him cut them away, and by that means 
detected a fracture, or rather a fiſſure, of 
about an inch and half or two inches in 
length, on the upper or midddle part of 
the os frontale. The man had neither 
fickneſs, giddineſs, vomiting, fever, nor 
any other bad ſymptom for ſeveral. days ; 


ON 
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on which account nothing was done to the 
fracture, which was drefſed with dry lint 
only. He was twice let blood, and kept 
to à low cool regimen. , At the end of ſe- 
ven days, he found himſelf ſo well, that 
he was deſirous of going out; but that not 
being permitted, he ſtayed at home, and 
took great care of himſelf. On the ele- 
venth day he found himſelf out of order, 
faid that his head ached, that his ſtomach 
was not right, and ate no dinner. The 
following night he got but little reſt. On 
the thirteenth day, having paſſed very un- 
quietly. the preceding night, he did not 
riſe ; and when his ſurgeon came to dreſs 
him, finding him feveriſh, he let him 
blcod, and gave him a lenient” cathartic. 

In the ſpace of two days more all his 
ſymptoms were exaſperated; his head ach 
was great and conſtant, his fever high, he 
got no ſleep at all, the edges of the wound- 
ed ſcalp became foul, looſe, and ſpongy, 
and his forehead and viſage were attacked 
with an inflammatory ſwelling of the ery- 
ſipelatous kind. On the ſixteenth day he 
* a ſevere rigor, and was ſomewhat deli- 


rious, 
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that he could not open them. In this ſtate 


I found him. Being informed of what I 


have here related, and. having examined 
the bare cranium, I could. not hefitate to 
ſay, that I apprehended his complaint pro- 
ceeded from the formation and confine- 
ment of matter within the ſkull; and that 
the little chance the man had muſt be from 
immediate e m in the track of the 
ennie 

The operation was ni; and the 
dura mater found covered with matter He 
was dreſſed 0 and loſt twelve ounces 
of blood. 

The next day I was „fond that he 
was very rational but his fever unremitting, 
and that he got no ſleep. On the nine- 
teenth day I . faw- him again, along with 
the late Mr. Bethune; the diſcharge from 
within the ſkull was large, and the bare 
bone and wounded ſcalp looked very ill; all 
his other ſymptoms much the ſame. 

On the twenty-firſt I was ſent for again. 
He was now delirious in a high degree, 
paralytic in one arm and leg, and frequent- 

f 19 
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ly convulſed in the other, the diſcharge 
was large and remarkably offenſive, his 


tongue black, the ſkin of his body burning 


hot and dry, that of his extremities cold 


and moiſt; and I ſuppoſe I need not tell 
the reader what happened that night. 


c'AS E XVIII. 


Young man playing at cudpels. in 
Moorfields received a ſtroke on his 


A 


forehead; it did not ſeem either to himſelf 


or the ſpectators to have been a ſevere one, 
but as it produced blood, it was deemed by 
the laws of the game a broken head, and 
he was obliged to yield to his antagoniſt. 
As it gave him no trouble, he took no 
notice of it ; was for ſeveral nights after- 
wards engaged in the ſame diverſion, and 
followed his daily labour. On the ninth 


day from that on which he received the 


blow, he thought that his forehead was 
ſomewhat ſwollen, and felt tender to the 
touch ; on the eleventh it was more tume- 
fied and more painful, and on the twelfth 
he found himſelf ſo much out of order, 


— 


that 


\ 
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that he applied to be received into St. 'I 


Bartholomew's hoſpital. - it 

An incifion was made into. . the dds: 
a thin brown ichor was diſcharged, and a 
bare bone being diſcovered, a circular piece 
of the ſcalp was removed, which diſcovered: 
a fracture. The trephine was applied twice 
along the track of the fracture, by which 
means it was almoſt totally removed. The 
dura mater was found diſcoloured, and be- 
ginning to have matter on its ſurface. The 
patient was let blood, and ordered to take 
the fal abſinth. mixture with a few grains 
of rhubarb in it every fix hours. The 
ſucceeding night was paſſed ill; the patient 
. complained much of pain, and got little 
or no ſleep... On the fourteenth his fever 
was high, his ſkin hot, and his pulſe full 
and hard; fourteen ounces more of blood 
were taken from one of the jugulars ; and 


ads he till continued coſtive, a lenitive 


purge was given, a few hours. afterwards. 
On the ſeventeenth every thing bore a bad 
aſpect, both as to his wound and his gene- 
ral ſtate : he got no reſt, his fever was 
"gh, and the wound very. ill-conditioned. | 
we 
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His head was-again carefully examined, in 
order if poſſible to diſcover ſome other in- 
jured part. No ſuch injury was found; 
and it being impoſlible that he ſhould re- 
main in his preſent ſtate, evacuation ſeems 
ed to be his only chance, and therefore 
fourteen ounces more of blood were drawn 
from one of the temporal arteries, by which 
he fainted, and after by which he ſeemed 
to be ſomewhat eaſter. 
For three days from this time he ſeemed 

to be conſiderably better; but on ' the 
twenty-firſt he was again in as much paih 
as ever, and the ſore again * to Put on 
a bad aſpect. 
| "The: benefit which he 556 once re 

received from phlebotomy had been mani- 
feſt; and as his pulſe was well able to bear 
it again, the temporal arteries were again 
opened, and he was bled till his pulſe fail- 
ed ſo much and ſo ſuddenly that I was not 
a little alarmed. By proper care he was 
brought to himſelf, and I had no other 
trouble during his cure than what proceed 
ed from his extreme N which the 
bark ſoon removed. 

"vj | "Although | 
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- Although this man may very juſtly be 
faid to have been ſaved by the frequent re- 
petition of phlebotomy, yet as matter was 


beginning to be formed on the ſurface of 
the dura mater, and as ſuch matter could 


have no outlet whereby to eſcape, it is ve- 


ry clear, that unleſs the eranium had been 
Lerne e ear aims er wer NG 


CASE XIX. 


HE driver of a Chats was inks 

from his horſe near to Ware in Hert- 
fordſhire, and ſtruck his head againſt what 
they call a ſtepping-ſtone in a waſh-way. 
He was ſtunned by the blow, and carried 
into a public houſe ; but in half an hour's 
fime found himſelf fo well as to be able to 
carry the chaiſe to the place he was going 
to, which was juſt by. The next day, 
finding himſelf perfectly well, he went to 
work again, and continued to do ſo for fix 
days. On the ſeyenth, he found himſelf 
fick, vomited twice, and had a kind of 


flaäinting fit followed by a great pain in his 


head, and ſome degree of fever. From the 
RR” | . hardſhip 
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hardſhip and the irregular manner of the? 
peoples living; his complaints were ſup- 
| poſed to be owing to cold, and to intem- 
perance, and he was treated accordingly : 
but on the ninth day, a tumor appearing 
on that part of his head which had received 
the blow, a ſurgeon examined it, and up- 
on opening the tumefied part, found a fiſ- 
ſure running diagonally acroſs . the whole 

parietal bone. The next day he was brought 
to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, His ſkin 
was: hot, his pulſe hard and quick, and he 
complained that his head telt as if 1 It was 
ſqueezed between two trenchers. The whole 
6fure being brought into view, the tre- 


phine was applied three times along the 
track of it; from each perforation, a quan- 


tity of matter was diſcharged, and under 
each the dura mater was much altered. 
All poſſible care was taken of him, but to 
no purpoſe: every day produced an exaſ- 
peration of his ſymptoms. On the four- 
teenth he became paralytio on one fide, 
and on the ſixteenth ſunk into a ſtate of 
perfect inſenfbility, and toward evening 
died. The whole internal ſurface of the 
Vor. i * left 
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left parietal 'and temporal bones was de- 
tached from the dura r and covered a 
—_ en- of matter. 


2 » . 


CAS E XX. 


Bricklayer 8 3 was knocked 
down by the fall of a large heavy 
pantile, which made a large wound in the 
ſcalp, and broke the ſkull. The fracture 
began in the left parietal bone, and tra- 
verſing che coronal ſuture, ran about an inch 
in the os frontale. 

He was ſoon brought to the hoſpital, 
where the ſcalp was immediately removed, 
ſo as to make way for the trephine; which 
inſtrument Was applied on each ſide of the 
ſuture, in ſuch manner as to comprehend 
the fracture in each application of it. 

The dura mater was found to be unin- 
jured; there was neither extravaſation, nor 
any other mark of miſchief. The patient 
was freely and repeatedly let blood, kept to 
> proper regimen, and preſcribed for by the 


e In two months he Was diſchar- 
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ged perfectly well, and had not during his 
cure one ſingle bad ſymptom. | 

It may very reaſonably be _—— that 
this was one of thoſe caſes which would 
have done well without the operation, 
which I am much inclined to believe: but 
does not this caſe, as well as many others of 
like ſort, prove alſo, that the laying bare the 
uninjured dura, mater is not a matter of 
ſuch hazard, as ſome have ſuppoſed it to 


he? 


CASE XXI. 


Girl about nine years old fell has 

the top of a-pretty high hayrick at 
. and pitched with her head on the 
ground, which was hard and dry. She was 
carried home bleeding freely from a wound 
on one ſide of the upper part of the head, 
and a ſurgeon in the neighbourhood examin- 
ing her. found that her ſkull was broken; 
upon which ſhe was brought to the hoſpital. 
The fracture was detected; it began in one 
parietal bone, and paſſing the ſuture ended 
in the other, making a courſe of about three 
O 2 inches 
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inches in all. It was open, and blood dif. 
charged through it. 
The trephine was applied to it on ach 
bone; the dura mater was not hurt. She 
had neither ſickneſs, ſtupor, pain, nor fever, 
and got well without any trouble ; not even 
any exfoliation from the bare cranium. 
The fame remarks. as were applicable to 
3 1 the foregoing caſe are, perhaps, equally ſo to 
this. MOR dere BAT ere. ff 


C ASE XXII. 


Farrier's ſervant received a blow from 
the foot of a horſe which he Was 
ſhoeing. The blow knocked him down, 
and bereaved him of ſenſe. He lived near 
Smithfield, and was ee to the W * 
ſenſeleſs. £ , 
IJ faw: him i in leſs then half an hour, * 
found him to all appearance well, his ſenſes 
perfectly recovered, and no remains of the 
injury viſible, fave a ſmall bruiſe on his 
forehead. A diſcutient cerate was applied to 
the bruiſe, . GE yay i 
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ordered for the next day, and he was n. 
to keep very quiet. 

On the third day he was W well, 
had no general complaint, and the bruiſe on 
his forehead was what | is 5 called 
black and blue. 

He continued well until the evening ef 
the ſeventh day, in-which he complained of 
being faint, chilly, and uneaſy in his. head, 
particularly his forehead, The following 
night he was reſtleſs, and in the. morning 
was fick and giddy, and had no appetite; 
His pulſe was very little riſen ; however 
twelve ounces of blood were taken from his 
arm, and he was ordered to take the ſal ab- 
ſinth. mixture ſextis horis, and krep in bed. 
The ninth and tenth days were paſſed in 
much the ſame manner; but on the eleventh 
his fever roſe high, and the part of his fore- 
head which had received the blow became 
ſwollen and tender. On the thirteenth the 
tumified part palpably contained a fluid, and 
was therefore opened: A fracture of about 
two inches in length was diſcovered, run- 
ning from juſt above the frontal ſinus up- 
ward. The trephine was applied in the 

O 3 moſt. 
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moſt depending part, and matter found be- 
tween the membrane and bone. The day 
after this operation, finding his pulſe to be 
full and hard, I bled him ſo freely that he 
ſwooned, and was ſome minutes before he 
recovered. That night he paſſed much eaſi- 
er; and although the diſcharge of matter 
was conſiderable for ſome time, yet, by pro- 
per care and due management, both phyſical 
and chyrurgical, he got well. 

I will not aſſert it to be a general fact, 
but as far as my own experience and obſer- 
vation go, I think that I have ſeen more pa- 
tients get well, whole injuries have been in 
or under the frontal bone, than any other 
bones of the cranium. If this ſhould be 


found to be generally true, may not the rea- 
. be wu enquiring into ”" 


c AS E XXI 


Lad about 1 Sp ſon of a 

A plaſterer, was at work with his father 
at the manſion-houſe, and fell from a ſcaffold 
a conſiderable height. He lay ſenſeleſs for 
- ſome 
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Gme minutes, but in a little time was {fo 
much recovered as to walk. On the left 
fide of his head was a ſmall bruiſe, which 
gave him little or no pain. He had no 
ſymptoms which indicated that he had ſuſe 
tained any miſchief; and after having ſtaid 
at home a day or two at the perſuaſion of 
his mother, he returned to his buſineſs. On 
the ninth day from that of his fall, he was 


ſeized with a violent ſhooting pain in his 
head, was ſick, and had a kind of n. 


fit. 

As it was not ſuppoſed that bis Call had 
any ſhare in that attack, no notice was taken 
of it; a few ounces of blood were drawn 
from his arm, and the apothecary who had 
the care of him gave him ſome of thoſe 
medicines that are called nervous. 

His head-ach, fever, and watching, con- 
tinued without remiſſion for ſeveral days, 
and at the end of three weeks he died, 
paralytic on one ſide, and convulled on the 


other, 
A ſmall 11 having appeared on TH 


head three or four wb before his death, his 
0 4; IG father 
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father deſired me to come and look at it, 
after that event had happened. 

The pericranium was ſeparated from the | 
loft parietal. bone quite acroſs, by means of 
a fracture which traverſed the length of the 
whole bone. A quantity of matter was 
lodged between the inner ſurface of the ſaid 
bone and the outer one of the dura mater, 
and a ſmaller colle&ion of matter was alſo 
found between that membrane and the pia 
mater. 1 5 


c A 8 E XXIV. 


Feng man bay telt tyd Was 
brought into St. Bartholomew's hoſ- 
pital, conſiderably hurt by a fall from a 
high ſcaffold. _ 

The radius of his right arm was broken 
about its middle; the tibia and fibula of his 
left leg were both broken, and one or two 
of his ribs. 

By proper care, in about five weeks, he 
was ſo well as to be permitted to get out of 
bed. The firſt day of his rifing he com- 
plained of being ſick and giddy, which was 
imputed 
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imputed to weakneſs and confinement, and 
therefore diſregarded; - For three or four 
days after this period he complained of con- 
ſtant pain in his head, got no fleep, and 
was conſtantly feveriſh. As he had never 
made any complaint of his head, nor had 
apparently ſuſtained any injury on that part, 
Mr. Nourſe (whoſe patient he was) could 
not ſuſpect any, and therefore contented 
himſelf with the common antiphlogiſtic re- 
gimen. At the end of the ſixth week, he 
complained that his head was painful to the 
touch; and the day after he had made this 
complaint, he had a ſevere rigor, which 
laſted half an hour. On the twenty-ninth 
day, a ſwelling, palpably containing a fluid, 
appeared on the ſide of his head. Mr. 
Nourſe opened it, and found a fracture of 
the parietal bone three inches long at leaſt, 
through which matter iſſued freely. The 
trephine was applied, a large quantity of 
matter was diſcharged, and the dura mater 
was found ſloughy; under which floughy 
part was another collection of matter between 
the * and under this latter abſceſs 
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the brain was conſiderably diſcoloured. He 
died en the fiftieth day from that of his fall. 


7 Th: 8 © 


BOY, belonging to a hotſe-dealer in 
| Smithfield, was thrown from a horſe, 
with great violence, againſt one of the ſheep- 
pens. He had a large wound and a fracture, 
which began about the middle of the frontal 
bone, and paſſing the coronal ſuture, ended 
in the right parietal. 

A trephine was ſet on the fracture in the 
frontal bone, and a ſmall quantity of grumous 
blood diſcharged from between the cranium 
and dura mater. All that day and night he 
continued ſenſeleſs; but the next day, by 
means of a ſecond plentiful bleeding, he re- 
covered his ſenſes. To render every thing 
(as I hoped) ſecure, a ſmall trephine was 
applied on the other fide of the ſuture, which 
| ſeemed to comprehend all the breach made 

in the parietal bone, 

For nine days from this time every thing 
looked well, and the boy was free from 
complaint; but on the twelfth from the 

accident, 
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accident, he complained of being much out 


of order; and the next day the fore looked 


ill, and a thin gleet was diſcharged from the 
dura mater through the lint, which now 
fuck faſt to it, inſtead of coming off eaſily 
as uſual; and covered with good matter. 
For three days from this time, both-the 
boy and ſore remained in much the ſame | 
ſtate. On the ſeventeenth, in drefling him, 
[ obſerved a ſpongy kind of papilla on one 
part of the ſore, which was very tender to 
the touch, and from which was diſcharged; 
upon preſſure, a thin ſanious kind of fluid: 
by means of a probe paſſed through this 
papilla, I diſcovered a ſinus with bare bone 
its whole length: the diviſion of this detect - 
ed a capillary fiſſure, of at leaſt two inches 
in length. A trephine was ſet on it,, and 
the dura mater was found diſcoloured, and 


with matter on its ſurface. By means of 


free evacuation at firſt, and as free uſe of the 
bark afterwards, this patient got well. 
"OY > - - | 


"WO female inhabitants of St. Giles's | 
got drunk together, and quarrelled; 
5 one 
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one of them threw a ſtool at the other, and 
| knocked her down. The edge of the ſtool 
cut through the ſcalp, and broke the leſt 
parietal bone. The fracture ran from the 
middle of the bone as far as the ſagittal ſu- 


ture. The girl was dreſſed that night by 


ſomebody in her neighbourhood, and was 
brought the next morning to the hoſpital, 
* As ſhe had no bad ſymptom of any kind, 
the operation was deferred, and ſhe went on 
very well for a week; at the end of which 
time ſhe began to complain in ſuch manner, 
and her fore. bore ſuch an aſpect, that I 
thought there muſt be miſchief under the 
cranium. A trephine was ſet on the frac- 
ture; the dura mater was found ſloughy and 
purulent. She was bled again freely; and 
took proper medicines. On the fifteenth 
day ſhe had a ſhivering, and after it a very 
briſk fever. On the ſeventeenth ſhe was 
worſe in every reſpect. On the eighteenth 
a tumor appeared on the other fide of the 
head. This was opened, and a fiſſure diſ- 
covered in the right os parietale. A trephine 
was ſet on this fiſſure, and a diſcharge given 


to a large quantity of matter. Every thing 
that 
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that could be done for her was done; but 
on the twenty-third day ſhe died. 

The dura mater was ſeparated from both 
the parietal bones, and matter found in 19 7 
quantity under each. 

It was for many years a generally recei- 
ved opinion, that one uſe of the ſutures 
of the cranium was, to prevent the paſ- 
ſage of a fracture from one of the bones to 
another. 

This purpoſe they may e have 
often accidentally ſerved; but that they are 
generally incapable of ſo doing, manifold 
experience evinces. Fractures are often ſeen 
to paſs regularly through a ſuture, from one 
bone to the adjoining, without any diſcon- 
tinuation or impediment. This is a fact 
which ought, by writers and lecturers, to 
be conſtantly inculcated, as an inattention to 
it may be of very bad conſequence to indivi- 
duals: for the practitioner who ſuppoſes 
that a ſuture. will certainly, or not unfre- 
quently, ſet bounds to a fracture, will, 
when he has traced ſuch a kind of breach in 
one bone as far as the ſuture into which it 
Win not think it at all ne- 
| ceſſary 
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ceſlary to go farther and examine the chen. 
ing bone. | 


A ſuſpicion of the ſtricter baden of the 
dura mater to the ſkull at the places of theſe 
ſutures than every where elſe, the ſituation 
of what are called ſinuſes immediately under 


the ſutures, and a fear that either high and 


dangerous inflammation muſt follow the vio- 
lent detachment of a part of them, or that 
an unreſtrainable and fatal hæmorrhage muſt 
enſue from a breach of thoſe veſſels which 
paſs from the ſinuſes through the ſutures, 
have deterred moſt of our anceſtors from 
meddling with them, and induced them to 
deliver down to us frequent prohibitions a- 
gainſt the application of perforating inſtru- 
ments upon them. Neither of theſe appre- 
henſions are founded in fact, or in ſtrict 
truth. The ſeparation of the ſkull from the 
longitudinal finus is not attended neceſſarily 
with any kind or degree of inflammation 
peculiar to itſelf; or more than any other 


part of the dura mater; nor is the laceration 


or breach of the communicating veſſels be- 
tween this ſinus and the ſuture which covers 


it e followed by any ſuch degree 
5 of 
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of hemorrhage as to prove 38 or 
alarming ; as I have more than once experi- 
enced. _ 

A nerforating inen mal certainly 
ought not wantonly or unneceſſarily to be 
ſet on this part; and this for a reaſon not 
drawn from any peculiar hazard attending 
ſuch operation, The larger ſize, and great- 
er number of veſſels here than in other parts 
of the bone, will certainly cauſe ſuch a de- 
gree of bleeding, or hæmorrhage, as though 
eaſily reſtrainable when the piece of bone is 
removed, may yet, in the act of perforation, 
conſiderably embarraſs and perplex a young 
operator: it will therefore behove him, in 
general, to avoid comprehending the ſuture 
within his ſaw ; but ſtill it is right that he 
ſhould know, that when particular circum- 
ſtances render it abſolutely neceſſary, ſuch 
thing may be done very conſiſtently with his 
patient's ſafety. Not only a part of the 
ſagittal ſuture, covering the longitudinal 
ſinus, may be removed with a trephine, if 
neceſſary, and no hazard be incurred from 
the breach of the attaching veſſels; but a 
wound of the ſinus itſelf is by no means 


neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily attended with an Na rms 
or fatal hemorrhage. - ;8 
The very writers themſelves, who are ſo 
_ apprehenſive of a wound of this part, forget 
the relations they every now and then give us 
of enn o dne 150 * extracted 
from it. 0 
A miſtake- nene the nature . the 
ſmuſes was (I ſuppoſe) the foundation of theſe 
apprehenſions. The idea which moſt of our 
anceſtors had of the motion of the dura mater 
induced them to believe that, as the ſinuſes 


were compoſed of this membrane, a wound 


made ,in them, like a wound in an arterial 
tube, could hardly re-unite. It is now uni- 
verſally known, that they are merely venal, 
and that there is no ſuch impediment to the 
immediate coaleſcence of a wound in them, 
when it _ enen . r in- 
flicted. 


>” 
4 

2974 

4 - 


ed A 8 E NI. 
- BOY about cight years old, the fon 


of a Jew merchant in the city, re- 
ceived a : blow on his m__ with a tick from 
| \ his 
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his tutor. The Aroki mad bit giddy for 
4 Few Hates ; but a8 no blood Was ſhed, 
and the paln ſoon benſed, He concenled it till 
it was diſcovered by his barber that his head 


was ſwollen in that part. In the middle of 
the top of his head was a tumor, about the 


fize ff a common walnut: it Was indolent, 3 


dal a dem kind el plats, atid palpably 
contained a fluid; 


M. Serjeant e and M. Sknptoh 
were Joined with ine. In their preſence I 
divided: the thor with a knife, and let out 
1 quantity of fluid venal blood. When as - 
müch had been diſcharged as the tumot 
i: 1 to have contained, we 
prized to find the blood fill cbt 
a , plainly not from the wounded 
fell bin Fork the böttoch of the cavity. 
Upon examination, 10 Wal Vubd tu 54 
ſigittal ſutüre was broken, that à portion orf 
the Faltiite was forced into the finus, and 
that the Bl64l' Ilford by the kites of this 
fragments OO 
Extraction of this fragment was ali | 
but to no purpoſe. By the direction of the 


conſultants, I made a ſmall ome on 
vob. wy P. one 


* 
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one ſide of the ſuture; but when that was 
done, the point of the elevator could not be 
to introduced as. to get the broken piece out. 
The trephine was then applied on the other 
fide of the ſuture, and to the fame effect, or 
_ rather, no effect. The fragment was only 
capable of being extracted as it had gone in, 
At laſt, after much deliberation and conver- 


ſation about the hazard of wounding a ſinus, 


(which was indeed already wounded by the 
broken bone) it was agreed to ſet à trephine 


on the ours in ſuch manner that the whole 


Circle. This Was dene 3, but when, th 


elevator. was applied, the piece ſawed came 


out, in fragments, and left the one portion 


the ſinus ſtill ſticking i in 


which had pierc 


; it. We were then neceſlitated. to lay hold 4 


it and;extradt it with a pair, of forceps. A 


flax ef blopd, followed, but by. the apples 
op of (a mall dothil « of dry lint, held on for 
a few. n | minutes, it ceaſed, and never recurred. 


The patient is alive at the time of my writing 


* 
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15 The 70 4 aK 's N vv vu,” 
if Girl oat Sasel was cls 40 
x by her mother with an iron poker of 
conſiderable weight; the latter immediately 
ran away, and the former was brought ſenſe· 
leſs to the hoſpital.” She had à large wound 
on the top of her head, with a confiderable 
fracture of the ſagittal future. The broken | 
pieces were fo" large, and ie Toole,” as to be 
 cafily removeabſe without any "perforation. - 
When they were taken away, the longitudi- 
nal ſinus was left bare, at leaſt two inches 
in length; but no 2 followed the 
removal of the fragments. - 
For three days the was 20 twice a diy, 
wo) one part or other of her, and tools | 
were procured in ſuch manner as was poſ- 
fible, il to no purpoſe ;" the ſtill remained 
perfectly and abſolutely ſenſeleſs. On the 
fifth day, finding her ſtill in the fame ſtate, 
and verily believing that nothing in art could 
at all ſerve her, I made an opening with a 
lancet into the longitudinal ſinus, and ſuffer- 
4 the blood to run off, until her counte- 
W414 nance, 
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' nance, which was much fluſhed, became 
pale, an. her. pulſe, which, till now had 
been full and ſtrong, though labouring, 
faultered conſiderably ;- in ſhort, till ſhe 
ſhewed as much as a ſenſeleſi perſon could 
e marks of a deliquium from inanition. I 
then put à bit of lint on the orifice, and 
ordered. the nurſe tg keep her finger lightly 
on it until J had viſited the ref of the houſe. 
When I returned, the part ſhewed no diſ- 
poſitian to bleed again, nor did it ever after. 
That afternoqn ſhe opened her eyes and 
moyed her arms, and the next morning was 
_ ſenfible;gnongh to aſk for drink. She re- 
tained her ſenſes for ſeveral days, but a fever 
coming on, ſhe became delirious; and con- 
vulſed, and died ſo on the ſeventeenth day 
from that of her admiſſion into the hoſpital. 
Upon examination, after death, a conſi- 
derable abſceſs was found, on the ſurface of 
the brain, on e ee. 
a the dura ae. 1 20 


, Cf dean. he very b to he © mitder 
| Goods. . to have: it conceived, that I haye re- 
| n, caſes. with a, vie — 
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the opening of 'a longitudinal finus; that is 
far from my intention; I only mean, by 
adducing theſe inſtances, to prove tliat our 


fears of irrettiediable miſchief from ſth” - 


wounds, whether accidentally or artificially 
inflifted, are not well grounded; and that 
we may, in ſome dbſpe 


to be either impracticablb or un warrantable. 
A ſurgeon ſhould ever be cautious; but ls 
grounded apprehenſions will neeeſſarily p 
veut improvements, and Hinder ds in ſome 
caſes from attempting what may prove hene. 
| | ge ſucceſſor v0 
be ion, tlie opera- 
tem bf lithotocthy had never attived! at its! 
preſent ſtate of perfection, and'rhanikind had 
deen ſuffered to languiſh under, and be de- 
1 0 by 2 moſt tedious as" well a as excru- 


TT v. 


Frattures of the Crenium with Depreſſion. 


Gs fractures of the Kull, or thoſe 
in which the parts of the broken bone 
P 3 are 


rate cales,' have re- 
courſe to ſuch! mbatis as Habe been ſuppoſed 


1 
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are not depreſſed from their ſituation, differ 
from what are called fiſſures, only in the 

diſtance of the edges of the breach from 
each other. When the ſeparation is conſi- 
derahle it is called a fracture, when it is very 
fine and ſmall; it is called a fiſſure. The 

chicurgical intention and requiſite treatment 
is the ſame in each, viz. to procure a diſ- 
charge fot any fluid which may be extrava- 
ſated in preſent, and to guard againſt the 
formation or confinement of matter in future. 
But in fractures attended with depreſſion the 
intentions are more. In theſe, the depreſſed 
parts to he elevated, and ſuch-as are. ſo ſepa- 
rated as to be incapable of re- union, or of 
being brought to lie properly and without 
pręſſing on the brain, are to * W re- 
move. 

Theſe circumſtances, are wa to! a 5 
preſſed fracture ; but although, they are pe- 
culiar, they muſt not be conſidered as ſole, 
but as additional to all thoſe which have 
been mentioned at large e the head of 


1e ee, ſoppuration, . +1 every ill 
which con Attend on or be be found in the 
15 a ata latter, | 
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litter, ate to be met with in the former, 
and Will require the ſame method of treat- 
ment Gh) EOEAUTTE * | argon v1 
Te free the Bal roi Peet 220 l 
pebvide a free diſcharge for blood or ph 
at pfeſent, or for matter in future, by ele- 
vating the depreſſed pieces, and by removing 
ſuch as were looſe;"wis as well known to the 
antients to be the p - curative' intentions, 
as they can be to us; but the means which 
they made uſe of in order to #eeomplith 
theſs ends were ſome what different tony 
are now uſed, and laboured under ſome in- 
condeniences which later practitioners have 
correfted! ''This difference 3 be worth 
while tb enduire into. "7 10 sherti azulterg 
Moſt of the attempts made by our alitets! 
tors, for the elevation of depreſſed parts of” 
the eranium, were made by the application 
of iuſtruments to the parts ſo depreſſed. 
This was a palpable ĩimperfection, to fay no 
mote of it; but chis was not all; for the 
inſtrumerits which' they mate uſe of on "theſe 
 occaſſons'were not only to be faſtened to the 
depreſſed part of the bone, but required alſo 
ſos: "degree of force to be uſed in faſtening 
| On P4 them * 
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them to ſuch part The trocleg tripes, the 
trocleg bipes, and all the pieces of machine- 
ry deſigned by Albucafis, Guido, Andreas a 
 Cruce, Fahritius ab, Aquapendente, Pare, | 
and Scultctus, as well.as thoſe delingated. by 
Hildagys, and Peter Paaw, arg proofs, of 
| this : they all require-/a; perforation, to he 
made in the  degrafid p pigce, either. by or for 
the ſerew/ with, which, it is to be, gleyated. 
Now, not tq mention; that, moſt of theſe in- 
ſtruments wers ſo. complex as to render them 
extremely aukward and: unmanageahle, it is 
obviong, that by. the application of any 
if chey were looſe). all. the ills ariſigg from 
preſſure made on the parts underneath muſt 
be. increaſed; and, that, in many caſes. they 
coguld. not be uſedd at all. Celſus has indeed 
directed. the meningophylax.to be uſed as an 
elevatpr.;. which, inftrument, differs hut little 
from, the clerator .uled. at, preſent, either, in 
form on mapper,af application i but then the 
opeping,throughjwhich. it is doch introduced 
is to de made either with the terebra or the 
cyliſcos, the, inconvenignces-of , which; have. 
| * remarked. In ſhort, all che ob 
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jeQtions which. the old perforating ialbu- 
ments were liable. to in ſimple undepreſſed 
fractures being of ſtill greater force in frac- 
tunes with depreflion, and the application: of 
apy kind: of inſtrument whatever to the out- 
er ſurface of a depreſſed or looſe piece of 
ſkull being palpably- wrong, and liable to 
hazard; the preſent practitioners; are certain- 
ly; vindicable in having laid them all afide; 
and in having endeavoured: to accompliſh 
the ſame end by means which are leſs ha- 
zarddus and leſs operoſe. The trephine is 
(as T have before · obſerved) the only perfo- 
rating inſtrument uſed by the beſt of the 
pteaſent . practitioners in England; with this, 
an opening. is made in the ſound undepreſſed a 
partioſ the cranium, and through ſuch open- 1 
ing an inſtrument called from its uſe an ele- 
vator is introduced i his perforation ſhould! —_ 
either comprehend the border of the fracture I 
whereotbet-is poſſihle, or if · that cannot con 74 
veniently (bee done, ſhould be made as near 
tobittas poſble, for · reaſons too obvious to 
necdcrecital-. Wat number of perforations = 
may bei noceſſary . cnn · only be determined by 
the; particular circumſtanees of cactr indivi- 
23 | dual 


2 
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dual caſe; all the intentions which tny ariſe 


from extravaſation of fluid, or probability of 
ſuppuration, as well as thoſe from the de- 
preſſion} of bone, mult. be fulfilled,” or the 
work will be left imperfe&; and little chance 
of good will attend t. 

When the whole diſcaſ>leeing to confift in 
the mere depreſſion of the bone, ahd what 
ſymptoms attend ſeem to proceed from that 
alone, the, elevation of ſuch - portion may 
procure | immediate remiſſion of ſuch ſymp- 
toms, and afford a reaſonable proſpect of ſue- 
ceſs. But as the injury is: not always of fo 
ſimple a nature, as other parts ate ſo fre- 
quently hurt and othet miſchief done by 
ſuch great violence, the remiſſion,» or diſap- 
pearance of ſuch ſymptoms: as, ariſe merely 
from ſuch preſſure, cannot be a ſufficient 


| warrant, either for ptomiſing or for expect- 
ing ſucceſs. The dura mater under the de- 


preſſed piece, or even in another part of the 
head, may have been ſo hurt as to become 
inflamed, and to ſuppurate; the ſymptoms E 
which will not appear immediately, nor- in 
general until ſome time is paſt: een 
r NE" may come on, they will not therefore 
be 


— * — 
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be the leſs certain or the leſs hazardous. The 5 


early attack of thoſe which are cauſed by ex- 
travaſated fluid. or depreſſed bone, do by no 
means preclude the later acceſſion. of ſuch as 
ariſe from, inflammation and pütrefaction. 
The depreſſed piece of bone does moſt certain 
ly require our immediate help, but the aſſiſt- 
ance lent to that, however proper and effectu- 
al, does not render it at all leſs noceſſary to 
guard againſt ſuch ill as may moſt reaſonably 
be expected to proceed from violence ſaſtain-: 
ed by the parts underneath. A blow, which 
has been ſufficient to break and depreſs a 
portion of the ſkull, very. frequently does 
ſuch damage to the tender veſſels which 
communicate between that bone and the 
meninges, as to be the cauſe of much more, 
as well as greater ill, than what is deducible 
from. the mere Naa; 5 and a has ui] 


art. of the Some: 8 E in 
che, ** jet it is very far from being all 
that he has to do. All the ills which may 


be. apprehended, from every other poſſible 


effect of ſuch violences, are to be feared and 
guarded inf and that full as much in 


„Aibttt k | the 
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the fracture with depreſſion, a8 in that 
without. | 


bt ˙ ar « 


be very carefully attended to. The getiera- 


lity of writers have contented' themſelves 
with directing us to raiſe” up the depreſſed 
parts, and: thereby to endeavour to remove 
ſuch ſymptoms as are cauſed by the mere 
preflure which the bone makes on the brain; 
but haue either totally neglected! or very 
ſlightly. paſſed over, what is of full as much 

conſequence to the patient; I mean the 
injury which'is moſt frequently done to the 
membranes of the brain, and! which, if 
neglected will certainly produce that fever, 
ant thoſe ſymptoms, which' ſo often baffle 
the whole power of medicine. * 
The combination of different ill effects, 

prodeeding from the ſame primary violence, 
1 in the _ ſubject, together 
| — —— ordibe; oli of the Fe 
pal cauſes of that perplexing uncertainty at- 
tending; wounds of the head. When one 

cauſe of bad ſymptoms has been removed, 
another, or even ſeveral others, may ſtill 
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ficient to deſtroy the patient; and therefore, 
haye been ſuch as have been pointed out by 
the carlic and moſt alarming ſymptoms, 
and extremely. proper for the relief of ſuch 
complaint, had it been the only one the 
patient laboured under, yet in the caſe of a 
complication, . by not being ſufficient to 
anſwer every requiſite intention, they very 
often, anſwer none, at leaſt not effeQually ; 
apd producing only a temporary and partial 
relief, prove a greater aggravation of our 
this the friends of every patient ſhould be 
made acquainted with, leſt the former, be- 
ing deceived by aa appearance of amendment, 
be induced to promiſe what it will not be in 
his power to perform ; and the latter, having 
had their hopes, exalted, ſhould. be the more 
ſeverely hurt hy their diſappointment. 
little, andi the farce with which it was pro- 
duced not great, the elevator, introduced 
through the perforation may be ſufficient 

PV 2 


S 
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to ſet it to rights; (and if there be no urgent 
ſymptoms, nor? any miſchief done to the 
internal parts, may be ſufficient for all pur- 
poſes. But if the force was great, if the 
ſymptoms ate immediate and prefling, if 
the fracture, runs in # form inclined to a 
circular ones or if the depreſſed piece be 
cracked all round, the beſt and ſafeſt way is 
to remove the whole or greater part of the 
9 depreſſed and eiretmſcribed. ie 
To thoſe who are utiuſedts things of this 
bort, ſo large an opening as ſuch method of 
acting muſt make will have à very tremen- 
dous appearance; and they may be inclined 
to ſuſpect much hazard and inconvenience 
from laying bare ſo large 4 portion of the 
dura mater; but let all ſuch remember, 
that however large the quantity of membrane 
may be which ſhall be thus denuded by the 
opetation, yet the ſame: quantity at leaſt, 
moſt probably a much larger," would, in all 
likelihobd) become inflamed, and generate 
matter on its ſurface”; „ Which matter, for 
want of a timely; ready; and ſuffitient outlet, 
| would" d r eu u e thay 
: ALL | og the 
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: the mee due of thei did membtane 
can do. 1 n cornout. voy Sci 27 


In eaſes ads broken Ne of 2 de- 
prefied- fracture are widely ſeparated from 
each othet, and ſome of them a good deal 
looſened; j the expediency and the propriety 
of removing ſuch pieces is acknowledged by 
every body; but few people attend to the 


traſon, or inquire why ſuch practice is juſt 


and proper i if they: did, they would alſo ſee 
that the free removal of bone was equally 
proper in the caſe of great violence, as in 
that of looſened or widely ſepatated pieces. 
In the latter, the broken parts are removed. 
eranium, and the preſervation of the attach 
ment of the dura mater to the inner ſurface 
of them, is thought impoſſible, or at leaſt 
highly improbable; and that therefore they 
muſt be in the way, and hinder the free diſ- 


brane. And is not the ſame inconvenience 
full as likely to attend the former ? Is it the 
violence done to the bone, and through it 
to the membrane, which cauſes the inflam- 


enn and ſuppuration N or- is it the looſe- 
ned 


charge of matten from the ſuppurating wen- þ 
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ned or ſeparated ſtate of the broken part? 
If it be the former, (as it moſt undoubtedly 
muſt be) the ſane pretuutions, the ſame 
method of treatment muſt be equally neceſ- 
fary in the one as in the other; the reaſons, 
the intentions are the ſame in each, and if 
ee eee es will 
ſuffer, 24q 

The ee eee of exctuidi. 
vidudl: caſe maſt furniſſi direction to the 
Practitioner for bis particular oonduct. Rules 

to be laid down by a writer on fuch ſubject 
can be only general. The parts-which are 
deprefled maſt be elevated, ſuch as are looſe 
and cannot be brought to lie oven, ſuch as 
membrane, or ſuch as wound or irritate: it, 
mult at all events: bs taken away; the free 
diſtharge-of blood or lymph, in preſent, and 
of matter in futute? muſt be provided for, 
and therefore-evory ſymptom and appearance 
muſti carefully and carly be attended to, left 
the moſt PREY Cn and 
3-03" 200042041; : 
x mentidnevare-ach 


hs ain but at thb riſque of 
| | the 
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the patient, and therefore the prohibitions - 
which our forefathers have delivered down 
to us, with regard to the parts of the ſkull 
on which they ſay we ought not at any 
rate to apply our perforating inſtruments, 
muſt be received: with ſome limitation. 

The places forbidden as improper are, 


the ſutures, the lower part of the os occi- 


pitale, the oſſa temporum, and that part 

of the os frontale where the ſinuſes are 
ſituatec. 

That a phie may without hazard be 

applied on a ſuture, I have already faid, 

When it may with equal utility be ſet on 


my other part, the ſutures ſhould un- 


doubtedly be avoided, and that for a good 
teaſon, excluſive of any peculiar hazard: 
but that part of a ſuture may (the caſe re- 
quiring it) be ſafely removed, is true be- 
yond all doubt. That many of the old 
practitioners were very apprehenſive of 
miſchief from hence, is not to be wondered 
at by any body who confiders their idea 
of the nature of the ſubjacent ſinuſes, and 
the ſtrange unmanageable inſtruments with 
which they operated. Not that there are 

Vor. I. . wanting 
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wanting old writers who have held the 
doctrine of operating on a ſuture, when 
neceflary, very defenſible, among whom 
is J. Baptiſt. Corteſius. 

Perforation of the temporal bones has 
been forbid, both on account of the artery 
and the muſcle which are on its ſurface; 
unreſtrainable bæmorrhage having been 
dreaded from the one, and fatal convulſion 
from the other: but experience may con- 
vince us, that neither of theſe apprehen- 
ſions are ſtrictly juſt. The temporal artery, 
when divided, is often capable of being 
reſtrained by compreſſion, and always by 
ligature ; and that fatal convulſion, which 
is vulgarly called the locked jaw, though 
it produces one of its moſt ſtriking and 
moſt viſible effects on theſe muſcles, is not 
neceſſarily produced by a wound of either 
of them, more than by a wound of any 
other. In ſhort, the upper part of the 
temporal bones may be laid bare, if neceſ- 
ſary, by an inciſion made through the 
muſcles covering them and may alſo be 
perforated. Such operation does not in- 
deed — prove ſucceſsful ; but the failure 
e | of 
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of ſucceſs does not proceed from the nature 
of the parts operated upon, but from a 
circumſtance' of much more conſequence, 
and generally without remedy; which is, 
that in theſe fractures the breach is moſt 
commonly continued on to the baſis of the 
ſkull, and is alſo moſt frequently attended 
| by a large extravaſation within or under 
ms brain and cerebellum .“ 
When the depreſſed parts 80 been 
raiſed up, the looſe ones removed, extra- 
vaſated fluid diſcharged, the brain freed 
from preſſure, and way made for the free 
exit of whatever may be formed or collect- 
ed, the bare dura mater ſhould be dreſſed 
as eaſily and lightly as poſſible. Our an- 
ceſtors had a multiplicity of medicaments, 
which they uſed upon theſe occaſions, and 
were very preciſe in ſuiting them to the 
different ſtates (as they called them) of the 
ſore and membrane. They vg very 
” Whoever will examine the diſpoſition of the * har 
muſcle will ſee, that its aponeuroſis covers a very confidera- 
ble part of the inferior border of the os parietale; and con- 
| ſequently, that ſuch part of the bone can never be laid bare 


without a diviſion or removal of a part of the ſaid oo | 
| Ones. . 
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exact in making and applying thoſe pieces 
of linen or of ſilk, called ſindons, which 
they uſed to imbue with the ſaid remedies, 
and dreſs the bare dura mater with. I have 
taken no notice of either, becauſe I verily 
believe that the majority of the former 
were abſolutely uſeleſs, and that the very 
exact application of the latter was prejudi- 
cial, by confining, in ſome degree, what 
ought to be diſcharged with the utmoſt 


freedom. 


Wounds of the brain, among writers on 
this ſubject, have alſo generally made a 
diſtinct chapter; but the treatment of them 
is ſo very little different from thoſe which 
have been already related, that they may 
fairly be com prehended under the ſame 
Ni 

The brain is e dither by the in- 
ſtrument or body whereby the ſkull is 
broken, or by broken parts of the cranium 
foreign bodies alſo, ſuch as bullets, ſplin- 
ters, parts of weapons, wadding of fire- 
arms, &c. are ſometimes lodged in it; but 
let the wound or fracture be what it may; 
or whatever other circumſtances may hap- 


pen 
.® 
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pen to attend, the chirurgie treatment is 


ſhort. and plain, viz. to remove all ſuch 
parts of the broken ſkull, ” as may preſs, 
wound, or irritate the brain, or its mem- 
branes ; to take away all ſuch extraneous 
bodies as can eaſily, and without violence 
be got at and extracted; and to make ſuch 
an opening, as may moſt conveniently ſerve 
the purpoſe of diſcharging blood, ferum 
or matter, either id preſent or in future. 


When all theſe things have been done, 


and the patient has been put under a proper 
regimen, both of diet and medicine, the 
ſurgeon has done his woes: and A * 
with Mr. Pope, 

« Thus far was right; the teſt o lenverd hen? 


For with regard to the dreflings proper 


in theſe caſes, they are not at all different 


from thoſe which'ought to be uſed, where 
neither the brain nor its meninges are hurt. 
They ſhould be foft, light, and net conſiſt 
of any thing greaſy, or which can poſſibly 


irritate or inflame; nor ſhould they be 


applied in ſuch manner or quantity as to 
preſs or obſtruct the free diſcharge of fluids 
of any kind. Soft dry lint is perhaps 


„ cqual 


U 
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equal to any or all others. In the chi- 


rurgical writers are to be found a great 
many formulæ, but whoever places con- 
fidence in them, for any ſuppoſed merit 
of their own, will find himſelf W diſ- 
appointed. | 


11 JOEY quit this ſubject, without 
making a ſhort remark on the bandages 
moſt frequently adviſed, ad uſed in wounds 
of the head. 

In all the writers on the ſubject of fulcie, 
are to be found deſcriptions and delineati- 
ons of thoſe which are ſaid to be moſt 
proper for the head. On paper they are 
heat and elegant, in the application they 
require a ſmall degree of practice and dex- 
terity, and when applied nicely may impoſe 
on the ignorant,; and on thoſe who have 
not ſeen much of, or reflected much on 
their inconvenience. They preſs, heat, 
and painfully confine the head, even when 


applied in the beſt and moſt ingenious 


manner; and when put on aukwardly or 
negligently are ſtill more troubleſome, and 
di ſerviceable. All that can ever poſſibly 
wats - 
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be wanted in theſe caſes from bandage 
muſt be, merely to keep the dreſſings in 
their place without any degree of confine- 


ment or - preſſure; and this purpoſe will 
always be better accompliſhed. by. a; looſe 
cotton or yarn night-cap, than by the 


niceſt and moſt elaborate bandage; that ever 
was invented.“ * 3 


1 * 
* 


0 4 8 R IG, 


Girl about fifteen years. old,  crol- 
gag Smithfield on a market · day, 


Q4. TNT: 


** On this ſubject 1 nn very glad to ind fo ery pod 
judge as Oribaſius of the ſame opinion Rh 
Hæe autem omnia non faſciis continentur, propter 
© pondus, ſed velamento, ut cohibeantur, neque cerebri 
„ membrana gravatur ; ac velamenti-media pars, quæ tere- 


<< brats reſpondet, forfice exciditur, ut apertum fiat, atque 
ce inillud ſpatium lana mollis, in extremis Melee * | 


© inditur, &c, 

a Plerique omnes non alin 3 ee 
** ſed ſola, redimiculi cireumductione contenti ſint. Quineti- 
« am ipſa quoque ulcera extra terebrationem, quoad fieri 
© poteſt, conari debemus fine faſciis eurare; non modo quia 
<< gravantur compreſlis iis quz ſub vinculis impoſita ipfis fu- 
© erant, verum etiam quia plus quam par, eft califaciune. 


Etenim quod in aliis partibus vinQura, id in capite 2 f 


— praftabit, ideo deligare ſupervacaneum erit.” 
8 On de fract. ex Heliodro 
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was toſſed by an ox, and fell with her 
head on the flat ſtones within the poſts. 
As her dreſs was mean, and nobody knew 
any thing of her, ſhe was brought ſenſeleſs 
into the hoſpital. She had a large bruiſe 
on the right fide of her head, through 
which I plainly felt a fracture with depreſ- 
ſion. The ſcalp being removed from that 
part, the fracture was found to be large, 
and the depreſſion conſiderable ; it traverſ- 
ed the os parietale from before backward, 
in its middle part between the ſagittal and 
temporal ſutures, and the depreſſion was 
of the upper part of the bone. I applied a? 
trephine on the inferior and undepreſſed 
part, and by means of an elevator raiſed. 
the whole to a perfect equality. Her head 
was dreſſed lightly, and fixteen ounces of 
blood were taken from her. She paſſed 
the following night very unquietly, and 
the next morning was {till ſenſeleſs. She 
Was again freely bled, and a purge was 
given, which ſoon operated. On the 
third day, her pulſe admitting, and her 
- circumſtances requiring it, ſhe was bled 
again. On, the fourth' day ſhe became 
hel — | 


- 
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ſenfible, and on the fifth was ſurprizingly = 


well. She remained fo until the ninth, 
on the evening of which ſhe complained of 
head-ach, fickneſs and giddineſs. She 
was again let blood, and put under the 
direction of the phyſician, who ordered 
ſome medicines for her. From the ninth 
to the thirteenth day ſhe remained much 
the ſame, that is to ſay; feveriſn, and 
complaining of heat, thirſt, head- ach, 
and watching. On the fourteenth ſhe had 
a ſevere rigor, and the fore on the ſcalp as 
40 as the denuded dura mater wore a 
very bad aſpect. From this time the be- 
came daily worſe and worſe, in every 
reſpect; and on the twentieth day from 
that of the accident, ſhe died, having 
been terribly ſhaken by ſ palms for ſeveral 1 
hours. | 

All the internal ſurface of the os parietale | 
above the fracture was detached from the 
dura mater, and covered with matter, 
which could not obtain free diſcharge at 
the perforation, the membrane being in- 
flamed and thruſt up tight againſt it. | 

1 will not pretend to ache that repeated = 


Ka 
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perforation of the upper part of the bone 
would have preſerved her; but I muſt ſay, 
as the caſe turned out, it would have been 
her beſt, if not her only chance; and that, 
if I had known. at that time as much of 
theſe caſes as I think I have ſince learned, 
I ſhould certainly have taken away the 
greateſt part, if not the whole of n had 
been e | | | 


"CAE". 2K. 
Gentleman's ſervant riding careleſly 
and haſtily through London, was 

thrown from his horſe, and ſtruck his fore- 

head againſt a ſharp ſtone. There was a 

conſiderable wound on the ſcalp, and a 
fracture, with depreſſion of the os frontale. 
The man was perfectly deprived of ſenſe, 
the bone was conſiderably depreſſed, and a 
large quantity of blood iſſued from under- 
neath the depreſſed part. A trephine was 
applied on the undepreſſed part, and the 
elevation accompliſhed; he was let blood 
freely, and dreſſed lightly. On the ſecond 
ind third days he was let blood again. On 
be 
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the fourth he recovered his ſenſes, and 
from that day to the ninth ſeemed to go 
on well. On the ninth in the evening he 
complained of pain and laſſitude, and was 
ill that night and all the next day. On 
the cleventh he was worſe, and (to uſe his 

own words) ſaid,” his brains were bound 

round with a fillet, like a collar of braun. 
His pulſe was hard, frequent, and jarring, 
his ſkin hot, and he got no ſleep at all. 
As the man was evidently and haſtily get- 
ting into a hazardous ſtate, I was determi- 
ned to. try what a free removal of bone 
would do; and with a large trephine took 
away almoſt the whole of what had been 
depreſſed. The dura mater was not puru- 

lent, but dull in colour, and ſmeared over 
with what Morgagni lays, is gelatinis inſtar, 
| He was again and again let blood, as 
his pulſe would bear, and the phyſician 
ordered proper medicines for him. For 
four days from this time he continued 
much the ſame, but after that every thing 
changed for the better ; he took the cortex 
freely, and in 10 three months was 
dee well. 


3 2 r 0) is 
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As I would not pretend to affert, that 
removal of more bone would have proved 
ſucceſsful in the preceding caſe, ſo neither 
will I fay that the recovery of this man 
was owing to it. I can only'fay, I verily 
believe both, and that I am ſorry I did not 
make the ſame experiment in both. The 
caſes were materially ſimilar; and the 
analogical is the only method we have of 
reaſoning on ſubjects like this, wherein 
we cannot have nee 
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BOY about fourteen years old, fol- 
lowing a led horſe, was deſired by 
the ſervant, in whoſe hand the horſe was, 
to ſtrike him; the boy did ſo, and re- 
ceived a blow from one of the horſe's 
heels, which brought him. to the ground 
ſenſeleſs. He had on the upper and mid- 
dle part of his forehead a large wound, 
which - diſcloſed a conſiderable fracture, 
with depreſſion. | 

The fracture ran nearly in a tranſyerſe 
direction acroſs the _ and the depreſ- 
. fion 
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ſion was of the upper part. A trephine 
was applied; an elevator introduced; and 
the depreſſed part of the bone with ſome 
difficulty made to lie even. The head 
was dreſſed lightly, and the boy was let 


blood largely. He continued ſenſeleſs 
all that night, was let blood twice the 
next day, and had a purge and a glyſter. 
On the fourth day he ſhewed ſome ſigns 
of ſenſe; and in two more, being again 
let blood and kept very low, was quite 
ſenſible. From this day until the four- 
teenth, every circumſtance was promiſing, 
but on that day he again became ill ; his © 
pulſe from this time was hard and quick, 
and, in ſhort, he had for three or four 
days all the ſymptoms of miſchief under 
the cranium. On the nineteenth I. made 
a large perforation in that part of the bone 
which had been depreſſed and elevated, 
and gave diſcharge to a very large quantity 
of offenſive matter. On the twenty - ſecond 
he became delirious and convulſed, and on 
the twenty- third died. _ 
I removed all the upper part of the 
cranium, and found the dura mater altered 
| "MY 
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in colour, and ſeparated from the whole 
frontal bone, from the fracture quite up 
to the ſagittal ſuture; and under the ſaid 
membrane, matter to the e of about 

half an ounce. | 


2 _ E XXXI.. 


HE following cafe was ſent. to me 

by a very ingenious practitioner at 
ſome diſtance 5 London, and may, 
among others of like ſort, ſerve to prove 
that it is not merely the formation of mat- 
ter between the ſkull and dura mater, but 
alſo the confinement of it there, which 
are the joint cauſes of the bad lymptoms, 
and of the hazard. 
A boy fell from a cart loaded high with 
hay, and pitched perpendicularly on his 
head. The blow ſtunned him for a few 
minutes, but he ſoon got up again, - ſaid 
he was not hurt, and walked home with 
the cart. 
As he made no complaint at home, his 


maſter eee no farther notice of his fall, 
| and 
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and the boy followed his daily labour in 
the farm- yard. 

At the end of a fortnight he came to 
my friend, and defired him to look at the 
ſwelling on the upper part of the right ſide 
of his head. The tumour appeared to be 
full of matter, and the ſurgeon divided 
the ſcalp, and let out a conſiderable quan- 
tity. . He- paſſed his finger in, in order 
to examine whether the cranium” was bare 
or not, and was not a little aſtoniſhed to 
find it not only bare but conſiderably bro- 
ken. He removed the tumid portion of 
the ſcalp; and having ſo done, found the 
diſtinct pieces of bone ſo looſe as to be 
taken away without any reſiſtance, and ſo 
large as together to make nearly a third 
part of the parietal bone. The dura mater 
under them was clean, and well incarned. 

The boy had no one bad ſymptom from 
| firſt to laſt, came to the ſurgeon's houſe 
every day to be an, * was a in the 
farm-yard daily. 2 0 
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REA and We as EY Sill 
are which proceed from fractures of 
the Kull they do not exceed thoſe which 
are cauſed either by the extravaſation of 
fluids within its cavity, or by the concuſ- 
fion or derangement of the ſubſtance of 
the brain; whether we regard the difficul- 
ty under which a practitioner labours in 
forming a judgment of the true nature of 
the caſe, or the uncertainty, or the fre. 
quent fatality of th νο,,Tj!nt. f 

The ſhock which the head ſometimes 


receives by falls from on high, or by 


ſtrokes from ponderous bodies, does not 


infrequently cauſe a breach in ſome of the 
veſſels, either of the brain or its meninges; 
and thereby occaſions extravaſation of the 
fluid, which ſhould circulate through them. 
This extravaſation may be the only com- 
 plaint produced by the aceident; or it 
may be joined with, or added to, a frac- 
2 ; ture 


\ 
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ture of the ſkull. But this is not all, for 
it may be produced not only when the 
cranium is unhurt by the blow, but even 
When no violence of any kind has been 
offered to or received by the head. 
Vertigo, vomiting, ſtupidity, hemorr- 
hage, loſs of ſenſe and motion, either parti- 
al or total, are the ſymptoms of this kind 
of miſchief; ſometimes one, or more, 
ſometimes all, in the ſame ſubject. Theſe 
ſymptoms, which are all eafily accountable 
for from extravaſation of fluid, and unna- 
tural preſſure made on the brain and nerves, 
are, as I have already at large remarked, | 
frequently. miſtaken as indications of a diſ- 
_ eaſe which, conſidered abſtractedly, can 
never cauſe them; I mean a ſimple unde- 
. preſſed fracture of the cranium: it may 
be accompanied by them, N cannot 


cauſe them. | 
When a fluid is expand] in any confi- 


derable quantity within the cavity of the 
cranium, if any bad ſymptoms are produ- 
ced by it at all, they are, and mult be, 
ſuch as indicate preſſure made on the brain 
and origin of the n nerves; occafioning there- 

VOE-E. + Tho woo 0 by 
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| | Hong diſtürbanée or abbRiibd of the 
offices of ſenſe and motion; and this in 
different degree, according to the quantity, 
kind, and fituation of the preſſing fluid; 
and to theſe are ſometimes added hæmorr- 
hage from the noſe or ears. Thus far, I 
think, we may pronounce poſitively ;. but 
to our very frequent mortification we find, 
theſe : are the only circumſtances which in 
ſuch caſe we can depend upon, every 
"thing g elfe which relates or belongs to 
them being involved in a moſt perplexing . 
obſcurity. We not only have no certain 
infallible rule whereby to diftinguiſh what 
the prefling fluid is or where it is ſituated, 
but we are in many inſtances abſolutely in- 
capable of knowing whether the ymptoms 
be occaſioned by any fluid at all; for a 
fragment of bone, broken off from the in- 
ternal table of the cranium, and making an 
equal degree of preſſure, will produce ex- | 
actly the ſame complaints. 
Sometimes indeed the caſe is otherwiſe; 
and, from concomitant appearances, the 
true nature of the diſcaſe 1 may with ſome 
degree of certainty be known; but this 
does not happen very often. 


Many 


* 
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Many of our anceſtors, when no fracture 
was diſcoverable in the cranium of a perſon 
labouring under ſuch ſymptoms! as have 
been mentioned, in conſequence of violence 
offered to the head, cofitented themſelves 

with calling the caſe a concuſſian; and 

although they had no very preciſe idea 
annexed to the tetm, yet they ſeldom went 
-farther for a ſolution: like teeth and 
worms in infants, or like nerves in women, 
it ſatisſied ignorant inquirers. The crani- 
um was not broken, the miſchief was out 
of ſight, moſt probably out of teach, and 
they had not often the curioſity or the ana- 
tomical judgment to examine. after death 
into the real ſtate of the caſe, 
That a concuſſion or commotion. of the 
-ſubſtance of the brain is a cireumſtance | 
which frequently, happens, is a truth be- 
. yond: all doubt; and that it is often the 
cauſe of death, is as true; but that many 
of the caſes which, the ſkull being found 
not broken, have paſſed for concuſſions, 
have been really produced by very different 
cauſes, has often been inconteſtably proved 


<4 ber K of ſuch perſons. heads 
Lid N 2 N after | 
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er death; where ſuch extravaſations of 
blood or lymph or both have been found, 
as would fairly and rationally account, 
both for the ſymptoms, and for the event. 
A concuffion and an extravaſation are 
very diſtinct cauſes of miſchief, though 
not always very diſtinguiſhable: ws 
M. Le-Dran, and others of the modern 
French writers, have made a very ſenſible 
and juſt diſtinction between that kind and 
N degree of loſs of ſenſe which ariſes from a 
| mere commotion of the brain, and that 
which is cauſed by a mere extravaſation, 
in thoſe inſtances in which the time of the 
attack or appearance of ſuch ſymptoms are 
different or diſtin. The loſs of ſenſe, 
which immediately follows the violence, 
ſay they, is moſt probably owing to a 
commotion; but that which comes on 
after an interval of time has paſt,” is moſt 
probably cauſed by extravaſation. 
This diſtinction is certainly juſt and 
good, as far as it will go. That degree 
of abolition or diminution of ſenſe, which 
immediately attends or follows the blow 
or fall, and goes off. again without the 
N | _ afliſtance. 
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aſſiſtance of art, is in all probability ooca - 
ſioned by the ſudden ſhake or temporary 
derangement of the contents of the head; 
and the ſame kind of ſymptoms recurring 
again ſome time after they had ceaſed, or 
not coming on until ſome time has paſſed 
from the receipt of the violence, do, eſt 
probably proceed from the breach of a 
veſſel within or upon the brain. But 
unluckily we have it not very often in 
our power to make this exact diſtinction. 
An extravaſation is often made ſo imme- 
diately, and ſo largely, at the inſtant of 
the accident, that all ſenſe and motion are 
inſtantaneouſly loſt, and never again return. 
And it alſo ſometimes happens, that al- 
though an extravaſation may poſſibly not 
have been made at the moment of the ac- 
cident, and the firſt complaints may have 
been owing to commotion merely, yet a 
quantity of fluid having been ſhed from 
its proper veſſels very ſoon after the acci- 
dent, and producing its proper ſymptoms, 
before thoſe cauſed by the commotion have 
had time to go off, the ſimilarity of the 
effects of each of theſe different cauſes is 
R 3 | ſuch, 
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_ ſuch, as to deprive us of all power of dif. 


ringuiſhing between the one and the other, 
or of determining with any tolerable: pre- 
cifibn' to which of them ſuch e 


remain are really owing. 


When an extravaſation of any kind is 
made, either upon or within the brain, if 
it be in ſuch quantity, or ſo ſituated, as to 
diſorder the œconomy or the animal, it 


always produces ſuch diſorder, by making 


an unnatural preſſure on the parts where it 
lies. The nature and degree of the ſymp- 
toms hereby produced are various and dif- 
ferent in different perſons, according to the 


kind, quantity, and ſituation of the preſ- 


fig fluid. Sometimes it is mere fluid blood, 


ſometimes blood in a ſtate of coagulation, 


ſometimes it is a clear lymph, and at others 
blood and water ate found mixed together; 
each of theſe is found either fimple or 
mixed in different fituations; that is, be- 
tween the ſkull and dura mater, between 
the dura and pix mater, of in the natural 


cavities of the brain called its ventricles, 


and ſometimes, in caſes of great violence, 
they are found at the ſame time in all theſe 


rent 
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different parts. Sometimes a conſiderable. 
quantizy. is ſhed. infantly, at, the time of. 


the accident; and ſometimes the breach _ 


by which the, effuſon is made is ſo cir- 
3 cumſtanced, both as to nature and ſituation, | 

that it is at firſt very ſmall, and increaſes | 
by faſter or flower degrees. In the former, 

the ſymptoms are generally immediate and 
urgent, and the extravaſation is of the 
bloody kind; in the latter, they are fre- 
quently flight at firſt, appear after ſome 
little interval of time, increaſe gradually | 
till they become urgent or fatal, and are 

in ſuch caſe generally occaſioned by extra- 
vaſated lymph. So that although the im- 
mediate appearance of bad ſymptoms does 
moſt certainly imply miſchief of ſome 
kind or other, yet, on the other hand, no 

man ought to ſuppoſe his patient free from 
hazard, either becauſe ſuch ſymptoms do 

not 'ſhew themſelves at firſt,” or ' becauſe 
they appear to be but flight : they which 
come on late, 'or' appearing flight at firſt 
increaſe gradually, being full as much to 


be dreaded as to conſequence, as the more 


immediately alarming ones; with this 
| * 4ͤͥ © material 
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material difference between them, that the 
one nay be the conſequence of 4 mere con- 

cuſſion of the brain, and may by means of 
quietude and evacuation go quite off? 
whereas, the other being moſt frequently 
owing to an extravaſation of lymph, 

(though ſometimes of blood alſo) within 
the ſubſtance of the brain, are very en 
removed by art. 

Extravaſations of any kind, 55 50 wherever 
ſituated within the cranium, are very ha- 
zardous, and much more frequently end 
fatally than happily; but conſidered as rela- 
tive to the art of ſurgery, that which conſiſts 
of merely fluid blood ſituated between the 
cranium and dura mater is certainly the beſt, 
as it is the neareſt to the ſurface, 'and admits 
the greateſt probability of being relieved by 
perforation of the ſkull : grumous or coa- 
gulated blood, although in the ſame ſituati- 
on, by being moſt frequently adherent to 
the membrane, is not ſo readily diſcharged 
as the preceding, and therefore more likely 
to prove deſtructive: and all thoſe which 
are either under the meninges, or within 
the cavities or ſubſtance of the brain, a8 
en 2oEt | they 
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they are very ſeldom within our exact know- 
ledge; ſo they are alſo n! r the 
reach of our art. | 

The method of treating people aide 
' theſe unhappy circurnſtances is ſomewhat 
different, according to the ſuppoſed or moſt 
probable nature of the- complaint, and ac- 


_ cording to the ſymptoms and appearances 


which it produces, or which accompany it. 
When the fymptoms which imply a preſ- 
fure'made on the brain or nerves have been 
occafioned merely by a ſhake or concuſſion, 
and neither blow nor other external violence 
has been offered to or received by the head, 
we have no rule whereby to form any other 


than a general opinion; no mark which 


can point out to us, either the preciſe na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, or its particular ſituation; 
conſequently we have no direction from 
what part of the head to remove the ſcalp, 
or where to apply a perforating inſtrument, 

and therefore no authority for perforating 
at all. In this caſe, the only chance of 
relief is from phlebotomy and an open 
belly; by which we may hope ſo to leſſen 
the quantity of the circulating fluids as to 
3! | aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt nature in the diſſipation or abſorption, 
of what has been extravaſated. This is an 
effect which, although not highly impro- 
bable in itſelf, yet is not to be expected 
from a ſlight or trifling application of the 
means propoſed. The uſe of them muſt 
be 8 to the hazard of the, caſe, 
ſt be drawn. off freely and repeat- 
edly, Fr gy \ from different veins; the belly, 
muſt be kept conſtantly open, the body 
quiet, and the ſtricteſt regularity of general 
means, very alarming ſymptoms have now 
and, then been removed, and people in ſeem- 
ingly very hazardous cirrumfſances haye 


are not indeed 0 frequent as we could wiſh, 
but they have been ſufficiently. ſo to warrant 
the attempt, eſpecially in caſes where there 
are no indications to authorize the uſe of 
any other. But when the ſymptoms of 
extravaſation are the conſequence of ſuch 

external yiolence as leaves a mark where 
it Was jnflicted, and when the ſcalp is ſo 
| bruiſed or wounded as to ſhew the place 
where, we 1 have ſome degree of afliſt- 


ance, 
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ance; both in forming a judgment of the 
moſt ac of the complaint; and 


ſucceſsful in its relief, For if the effuſiom 
has been the: conſequenee of tha ſtroke 
which the bead has received, and: ſuch 
effuſion is made immediately under the 


to the extravaſated fluid; and the wound 
or bruiſe in the ſcalp ſhews us the point 
from whence we ought to remove a portion 
of it, in order to perforate the cranium. 
This I ſay is ſometimes the caſe, and the 
conſequence is ſometimes ſo fortunate that 


we fave a periſhing patient. But, although 
it does now and then happen that we are 
ſo lucky, yet ſuch ſucceſs is by no means © 
certain or to be depended upon. Every 
thing relative to this kind of, diſorder is 
fallible and uncertain ; and though the ex- 
travaſation is ſometimes found immediately 
under the external mark, yet it often hap- 
pens that it is not, and that the effyſion is 
made in a part diſtant from that mark, and 
to which we have nothing to lead us. Up- 
on 


in uſing the means moſt! likely to- prove 
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on the whole, although a bruiſe or wound 
of the ſcalp does not in theſe caſes neceſſari- 
ly or certainly point out the ſeat of an ex- 
travaſation, yet when bad ſymptoms urge, 
and evacuation has been fully and unſucceſs- 
fully tried, ſuch mark may be deemed x 
ſufficient though not unerring authority 
for making farther enquiry, by removing the 
ſcalp and perforating the cranium ; for this 
is a kind of caſe. in which we. are not to 
expect certainty, and in which we muſt be 
content with ſuch information. as we \can 
obtain. The opportunities which we have 
of being ſerviceable are but few ; we ſhould 
therefore ſuffer none to eſcape, but embrace 
even poſſibility. The general advice given 
by Fabritius ab Aquapendente* is applica- 
ble to no part of ſurgery more than to 
this; in which the loſs of a very ſnort 
ſpace of time is often abſolutely irretrieva- 
ble. | 1 80 ee | 
If the extravaſation be of blood, and that 

We et cd e e bland 


In vulneribus quæ natura ſua admodum periculoſa 
e ſunt," peſſimum eſt expectare prava ſymptomata ; & tunc 
« demum providere, cum forſitan occaſio præteriit, nec ampli- 
<« us providere licet.“ 5 
Fas, ab AQUAPENDENTE, 
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blood be in a fluid Rate, ſmall i in quantity, 
and lying between the-ſkull and dura mater, 
immediately under or near to the place per- 
forated, it may happily be all diſcharged by 
ſuch perforation, and the patient's life may 
thereby be ſaved; of which many inſtances , 
are producible. But if the event does not 
prove ſo fortunate, if the extrayaſation be ſo 
large or ſo ſituated that the operation proves 
inſufficient, '-yet the ſymptoms having been 
urgent, general evacuation having been uſed 
ineffectually, and a wound or bruiſe: of the 
ſcalp having pointed out the part Which 
moſt probably received the blow; although 
the removal of that part of the ſcalp ſhould 
not detect any injury done to the bone, yet 
the ſymptoms ſtill ſubſiſting, I cannot help 
thinking, that perforation of the cranium is 3 
in theſe circumſtances ſo fully warranted, | 
that the omiſſion of it may truly be called a 
neglect of having done that which might 
have proved ſerviceable, and, -rebus fic lan- 
tibus, can do no harm. It is very true, 
that no man can beforehand tell whether 
ſuch operation will prove beneficial. or not, 
becauſe he cannot know the pres nature, 


* 
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degree, or i{ituation of the miſchief; but 
this uncettainty, properly: conſidered, is ſo 
far from being a diſuaſive from the attempt, 
that it is roally a ſtrong incitement to make 
it; it being full as impoſſible to know that 
the extravaſated 2fluid does ot lie between 
the ſkull and dura mater, and that under 
the parti ſtrieken, as that. it-does ; and if the 
latter ſhould be the caſe, and the operati- 
on be not performed, one, and moſt proba- 
bly the only means of relief, will have n 

-6mitted. 
M,orgagni, in his book de Gute rtchell. 
bus, gcc. has treated this ſubject expreſs- 
y, and has enumerated all the objec- 
tions which may be made to the per- 
foration of {ther cranium, in the caſe of 
effuſion of aro ting orange + but: among 
others 


* Nam ut 48 fe, ex quibus Berg i ſaſpicari ſangui- 

ee. nem intra calvariam eſſe effuſum, quis ſcire pro-certo 

44 poſſit, an re vera; et fi.hoc etiam ſciret, in quam partem 

< effuſus ſit, & quod conſequitur, ubi et ſit perterebran- 
dum, &c. 

% Nam præter unum, qui majorem fortaſſe exterius 

- Aolorem moveat; alia eſſe poſſunt loca, ſub quibus majus 

A revera lateat ĩnternum vitiem. 
197 In cognoſcendo quam fallaces ſæpe Gor coojetture, vel 


% hinc 
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others he has mentioned a popular one, 
Which prevails much among his countrymen, 
viz. the fear of having been thought to have 
deſtroyed thoſe, whom in the nature of 
 things' they could not ave, . ne fic oceiſ, 
« qui ſervari non pötueränt, viderentur. a 
With all poffible deference'to'fo able a man, 
I. muſt fay, that this does not feem to me to 

be by any means a good reaſon, or one Which 
bought to be formed into a maxim for prac- 
titioners: it is founded on the weakneſs and 
incapacity of thoſe who pretend to judge of 
what they do not underſtand, ard therefore 
ſhould never be embraced. through a' ſelf- 
intereſted principle by thoſe 'who know 
better. If ſuch rule was univerſally admit- 
« hinc apparet, quod & fi pars ipſa icta, ab zgro indicatur, 
* imo ecchymoſi & tumore fe ipſam præclare indicet, non 
t raro tamen caſus incidunt, in quibus alia pars fit contuls, 


4 alia i in quam effuſio facta fit. q * 0aJ 

| * Satis jam ſuperque intelligis caſus incidere, in 1 
* aut nulla, aut tam levia, inter initia ſe offerunt, effuſi 

intra cranium ſanguinis figna, tot autem, & tam gravia 
poſt longum intervallum tonfeſtim ſe ingerunt, ut neque 

primo illo opportuno tempore æger ex timore periculi, ut 

_ © terebram admittat, neque extremo ſperare poſſent medici, 

| «« 6pent ſe" per eam allaturos, tam longo ſpatio & tam perni- 
< cioſis indiciis extantibus.” 

Monat de Cauſis & Sed. Morbor, ; 
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ted „ we ſhould often be. prevented from, em- 
ploying a critical opportunity, or uſing what 
in many caſes i is the unicum remedium, not 
only in this diſeaſe but in many rs. 
Ihe caſe of Ptolomey, cited by bim from 
- Livy, although brought 45 4 ſtrong Cor- 
roboration of his own opinion, really can 
prove nothing, unleſs it could be made to 
prove that terebration was the cauſe of, or 
at leaſt; accelerated, the patient's death ; 
which. it can by no means be made to do. 
No man, who i is at all acquainted with this 
ſubject, will eyer venture to pronounce. or 
promiſe ſucceſs from the uſe of the trephine, 
even in the moſt apparently. flight caſes, z. he 
knows that honeſtly he cannot; it is enough 
that it, has often been ſucceſsful where and 
when every other means have failed. The 
true and juſt conſideration is this; Does the 
operation of perforating the cranium in ſuch 
_ Caſe add at all to that degree of hazard which 
the patient is in before it is performed? or 
can he in many inſtances do well without it; 
If it does add to thy patient 's hazard, that is 
certainly a very good reaſon for laying it 
. or for W it W PAINS but if 


l it 
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it docs not (which I verily believe;), and the 
only objection made to it is, that it fre- 
quentiy fails of being ſucceſsful, ſurely it 
cannot be right to diſuſe that which has of- 
ten been not only ſalutary, but the cauſe fine 
gd non of preſervation, merely becauſe it 


is alſo often nee that i is, becauſe i it 


7, 1 


i not —_— | 


1 ould e! N e thy | 
ang which might miſlead my reader, but I 
cannot help thinking, that dark and obſcure 


as this part of ſurgery is, yet there are ſome- 
times appearances. and circumſtances, which 
may be faid/ poſitively to indicate the opera- 


tion, among which I reckon the ſpontaneous 


detachment of the pericranium from the 
ſkull, in conſequence of a heavy blow, at- 
tended with ſymptoms of e or loſs 


of ſenſe. 


Whenever the dura mater is ſeparated 
from its attachment to the inner ſurface of 


the cranĩum, the pericranium covering, the 
outer part of the ſame bone is generally 
detached alſo. When this ſeparation is pro- 
duced by the formation of matter, in conſe- 


Vol. I. 


* | - quence | 
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quence of inflanimation, the tumefaction of 
the ſcalp, which denotes this effect, appears 
ſorge days after the violence has been re- 
ceived; and is always accompanied with a 
ſymptomatic fever. The effuſion of a con- 
Kderable quantity of extravaſated blood on 
the ſurface of the dura mater, as it abſolute- 
ly ſeparates that membrane from the bone, 
and cuts off all communication between that 
part and the ſcalp, ſo it does in the ſame 
manner oblige the pericranum ta quit its 
attachment to the ſkull, of which I have re- 
marked frequent inſtances ; and I have alſo 
moſt frequently obſerved, that the blood 
in ſych cafes has been coagulated, and very 
adherent to the membrane. No if this 
obſervation ſhould be found to be moi fre- 
quently true, that is, if à detachment of 
the dura mater from within the ſkull, by 
means of an extravaſation, be found to be 
moſt frequently. accompanied by a: detach- 
ment of the pericranium on the dutſide, 
have we not thereby an indication both why 
and where we ought to perſorate? The oper» 


ation may not be ſucceſsful, but deſpetation 


_—— — ee 
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molt ene neee, of bling : 
ſetviceable. bp ply - 
A free diſt hatyte by Wendls of 1 WT pro- 
duce a cure, or it may prove only a tempo- 
rary relief, àctording to the different cir- 
cutnſtances of different caſes : the diſappear- 
ance or even the alleviation of the moſt preſ- 
fing ſymptoms is andoubredly a favourable = 
circutnſtance; but is not to be depended 
upon as abſolutely pottending a good event; 
either a bloody or limpid extravnſatiom may 
be formed or forming between the meninges. 
ot upon or within the brain, and may pros 
as certainly petnicious in future as the more 
external effaſion would have done had it net 
been diſcharged ; ot the dura matet may 
have been fo damaged by the violence of the 


blow as to inflarne and ſuppurate, and there» - | 


by defttoy the patient. The complaints 
arifing from extravaſation, and from ſuppu- 
ration, are (as I have already at large obſerys 
ed) vety different and diſtinct from each 
other ; the former may be relieved, or even 
totally temoved, and the latter dot prevent - 
ed, nor indeed be capable af provention; of 
this every practitioner ſhould be aware, left 


be expect and protniſe too much. | 
$2 | The 
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The nearer the extravalated fluid lies, to 

the cranium the better; therefore. that 
which is ſituated between the full and dura 
mater is, cteteris paribus, the moſt fayoura- 
ble, of any. If the; diſcaſe lies between the 
dura and pia mater, mere perforation. of the 
{ſkull can do nothing; and therefore, e if the 
ſymptoms are preſſing, there is no remedy 
but divifion.of the outet of theſe, membrangs. 
The diyifion of the dura, mater ĩs an ↄperati- 
on which I have ſeveral times ſeen done by 
others, and haye often done myſelf; I haye 
ſeen it, and have found it now, and then 
fucceſsful; and from thoſe inſtances of ſuc- 
ceſs, am ſatisfied of the propriety and nece(- 
fity.: of-it's: being ſometimes, done; but let 
not the practitioner, ho has not had... fre- 
quent opportunity of ſeeing theſe kinds of 
things, preſume, from the light manner in 
which this neceſſary operation has been ſpo- 

ken of by a few modern writers, that i it js 2 

thing of little conſequence; for it molt cer- 
tainly is not. Wounds of the membranes of 
the brain; by Whatever body inflicted, or in 
whatever manner made, have always been 


e oye (be, is more to Bee purpoſe | 
m OCT iq _ Dos: ; aye 


ati + i 


anner if 


have” alwayt been found, to "have Bee 
hazardods! © There is indeed ſonic difference | 
between a wound made by" c clein labekt vr 
knife; and one made by bone, bullet; or a 
thing which bruiſes or tears; but this relateb 
only to the münfer : the part wounded ig the 
ſame in all; and whether the dura Hater be 
divided by a landet, or by" a fragthent of 
bone; or any bther? body, it is equally! divis 
ded; and the air is let in in the fame manner 
on the pia mater, ot brain, Which become 
thereby ſubſect to alf the itls which ſuck 
wound, or ſuch pee are capable" of 
caving.” adding IHR», I. 8 ne 

Authors tne to ery! Bow, And then 
l us ſtrange ſtories, and give us ſtrange 
accounts of inciſions tnade into the mefiinges 
and brain in ſearch of foreign bodies, of ex- 
ravaſated” fluids, "&c.” but let the ybung 
ptactitioner read theſe relations with tins 
reſetve of faith, and recolledt that the ex- 
cellent advice" giver” by a a” very able” min; 
 «homines' non afmiratione 2 ſed eis 
a utiliora docere,“ is not always attended ts 
by writers: Caution and fear a ate differ dent 
things ; ; where any good can be © she. it 
83 N ought | 
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un juſtifiable means; but where no good is 
reaſonably to be expected, there is no autho- 
rity for doing any thing. The diviſion of the 
dura mater I have ſeen to be neceſſary, and 
Thaye ſeen it to be ſucceſsful ; but all wounds 
of it are far from being matters of indiffer- 


ence. - Eyery chance of life is to be embra. 


ced, and à good ſurgeon will never hefitate 
to execute whatever - appears feaſible, or even 
poſſihly beneficial ; but at the ſame time he 
will nat act without ſome ſuch kind of war- 
ranty as (hall prove that bis patient's benefit 
was his one object, and will take care that 
neither his prognoſtic. nor his conduct hall 
expoſe him juſtly to the cenſure of being ei- 
ther ignorant, unfeeling, or fool-hardy. 
+ Upon. the removal of a piece of bone by 
meang of the trephine, if the operation has 
been performed. over the part where the diſ- 
caſe is ſituated, and the extravaſation be of 
the fluid king, and between the cranium and 
dura mater, ſuch fluid, whether it be blood, 
water, or both, is immediately ſeen, and is 
partly diſcharged by ſuch opening; if, on 
che other hand, the extravaſation be of blood 
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looſe, or in ſome. degree adherent to the | 
dura mater ; if the former: ef theſe be the 
caſe, it is either totally or partially diſchax- 

ged at the. time of or ſoon alter tha opera? 


tion, according to the quantity og extent | 


the miſchief : if tho later, the perforation 
diſcovers, but does not immediately diſcharge 
it, In both ipſtances, the conduct of the 
ſurgeon, with; regard, td repetition of; the 
operation, muſt he determined by the parti - 
cular circumſtances of each individual caſe; 
a large extravaſation muſt neceſſarily require 
2 moe free removal. of bane than a fall 
one; not only on account of freedom of 
diſcbarge, but on account of larger detach- 
ment of dusa mater; and a gromeus or 
* Ccoagulated extrauaſation requires à ſtill mote 
free uſe of the inſtrument, not only becauſe 
the blood in ſuch ſtate is diſcharged with 
difficulty, but becauſe the whole ſurface of 
the, dura mater ſo covered is always put 
under the neceſſity of ſuppurating, which 
ſuppuration has but one chance of a happy 
event. and that detivable, kroch ae free ute 


. 
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INJURIES of r HEAD 
4 When the extravaſation is hot between 
the cranium and dura mater, but either be. 
tween the meninges, or in the ventrieles of 
the brain, the appearantes are not only dif- 
ferent from the preceding ſtate of the caſe} 
but from each other. $2503 37 DI wm938. : mand 
When the extravaſated fluid lies between 
the ſkull and dura mater, as ſoon as that 
extravaſation is diſcharged, or the grumous 
blood has been wiped off, the dura mater 
appears flaccid, eaſily yields to or does not 
reſiſt the impreſſion of a finger, and (the 
diſcharge being made) enjoys that kind of 
motion, that elevation and depreſſion, which 
our fathers ſuppoſed it to have naturally and 
always, but which is only the conſequence 
of the circulation through the brain, and 
the artificial removal of the piece of bone. 
But when the extravaſation is ſituated be- 
tween the meninges, or on the ſurface of the 
brain, the appearance is not the ſame. In 
this caſe, there is no diſcharge upon removing 
the bone; and the dura mater, inſtend of 
being flaccid and readily obeying the motion 


of the blood, appears full and tutpid; has 


900 5 een hard againſt 
4 the 
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we edges of the perforation; riſes into u Kfnd 
form in the hole of the perfo- 
nech bons If the extravaſation be of the 
liopid kind, the mambrane retains its na 
tural colour ; but if it be either purely fluid 
blood, or blood coagulatedꝭ and the ſubject 
young. the colour of the membrane i ſo 
altered by what. lies under it, that the nature 
of the caſe ä — 
circumſtance. na bon r e dope 
Be the extravaſated fluid nikki it may, it 
ha no nãtural outlet; abſorption was the 
only chance the patient had vhereby to get 
rid, of ĩt without an operation, and that we 
mult now ſuppoſe to have failed ; an attifi- 
cial opening therefore muſt he made, by the 
diviſion of the dura mater, and perhaps of 
the pia alſo. This operation, under the 
circumſtances and appearances already men- 
tioned, is abſolutely neceſſary and has 'been 
ſucceſsful; it ĩs performed to give diſcharge 
to what cannot; be got rid of by any other 
means, and conſiſts in a diviſion of the 
membrane or membranes, made in a crucial 
form with a point of a lancet. The opera- 
wage itſalf. is 2 and cafy, 
but 
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but the patient is thereby put into the ſtate 


of one whoſe meninges have been wounded, 
with only this difference, that the wound 
made for this purpoſe is ſmooth and ſimple, 
and inflicted with the leaſt poſſible violence; 
whereas an accidental wound of the ſame 
parts may be lacerated,, contuſed, and at- 
tended with circumſtances which muſt ap- 
gtavate the evil, _ We wh be 
ſequences. 


1 
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Of commotion or concuſſion. of the ſolid 
parts of the brain, we have only a negative 
kind of proof, and therefore are ſtill more 


nin the dark, mene n 


— * 

Very alarming ee followed b 
times by the moſt fatal conſequenees, are 
found to attend great violences offered to 

tbe head; and upon the ſtricteſt examination 
both of the living and the dead, neither 
fiffure, fracture, nor extravaſation of any 
kind can be diſcovered. The ſame ſymp- 
toms, and the ſame event, are met with 


ab 


ben the heal hes roceived no injury at all T 


— 
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ib externe, but has only been vigleptly 
ſhaken; nay, when only the body or general 
ſtame has ſeemed to have ſuſtained the whole 


iglence, It is a commonly received opi- 
un. that a concuSon of the bein 8 der 
ce A that if the latter ſuſtains a 


Cnſderable degree. of fraftyce, . the forme: 
is but ſlightly injured, and that the cons | 


euſſion is greateſt when the ſkull. is least 
hurt. This may. Omstimas be che casa; 


violent and even fatal commotions of the 


brain happen when no injury has been done 
to the ſkull, and very large and terrible 
fractures ate ſometimes unattended with any 
ſymptoms of concuſſion; all this is ſome- 
times true, but the poſition, can by no means 
be admitted as a general principle, whereon 
to form our judgment, ot whereby to regu- 


late out n viene frequently n 


tradicting iti. 1 


. l re attending a . are 
generally in proportion to the degtee of vio- 


lence which the brain itſelf has ſuſtained, 
and which indeed is cognizable only by the 
ſymptoms. If the concuſſion be very great, 


0 


the conſequence of it! Theſe complaints are 


ſometimes remain through the reſt of life. 
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all Guile and power of motion are immelli- 
ately aboliſhed, and death follours ſoon: but 
between this degree and that flight confuſion 
(er ſtunning, as it is called) which attends 
moſt violences done to the head, there are 
many ſtages. Sometimes a concuthan pro- 
duces the ſame kind of oppreſſive ſymptoms 
as an extravaſation, and the patient is either 
almoſt or totally bereft of ſenſe: at other 
times no ſuch ſymptoms attend, but the 
patient gets no ſleep at all, has a wild loo 
an eye much like to that of a perſon who 
has long watched through apprehenſion and 


anxiety, talks much and very inconſiſtently/, 
| has a hard labouting pulſe; ſome ſimall degres 


of fever, and ſometimes an inclination to vo- 


mitz if not retained, the patient will get out 
of bed, and act with a kind of frantic abſur- 


dity, and appears in general much hurt by a 
ſtrong light. A debility of underſtanding, 
an idiot look, a failure of memory, à para- 
lytic- affection of ſome one part or limb, 
the loſs of ſenſe, ſpaſm, reſolution eg. 
dity of ſome one part or muſcle, are often 


ſometimes cured, but ſome of them do 
To 


Ave laid nn an 3 
and a commotion by the ſymptoms only is 
ftequently a very difficult matter, ſometimes 
an impoſſible. one. The ſimilarity of the 
effects in ſome caſes, and the very ſmall 
ſpace of time which may intervene between 
the. going off of tha one and acceſſion of the 
other, fender this a very nice exereiſe of the 
judgment. The firſt ſtunning or depriva- 
tion of ſenſe, whether total or partial, may 
be from either, and no man can tell from 
which ; but when theſe firſt ſymptoms have 
been removed, or have ſpontaneouſly: diſap- 
peared; if ſuch. patient is again oppreſſed 
with drowſineſs,” or Rupidity, or total or 
partial loſs of ſenſe, it then becomes moſt 
probable that the firſt complaints were from 
commotion, and that the latter are from 
extravaſation; and the greater the diſtance 
of time between the two, the greater is the 
probability not only that an extravaſation 
is the cauſe, but that the extravaſation is of 
Pan made en nun. 
in the brain. Wi. 
| _Whoezce krone on LED 
ae eee en within the cra- 
Tis 2140! Ton. nium, 


_ _ the ſole difeaſe, plentiful evacuation by 
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lum, and cotifiders them as liable __ 
quent combination in the ſame ſubject, and 
at the fame time conſiders, that in many 
Inſtanees no degree of information can be 
obtained from the only perſon capable of 
giving it, (the patient), will immediately 
be ſenſible, how very difficult a part a prac- 
titioner has to act in many of theſe caſts, 
and how very unjuſt it muſt be to call that 
ignorance, which is only a juſt diffidence 
_ arifing froth the obſcurity of the ſubject, 
nunc the impoſſibility of attaining materials 
to form a clear Judgment. n 
When there is no reaſon to gpesbend d. any 
other injury, and 'commotion ſeems to be 


phlebotomy and lenient cathartics, a dak 
room, the moſt perfect quierade, and a 
very low regimen, are the only means in 
out power; and are ſometimes ſucceſsful. 
Having in the preceding ſheets frequent - 
ly polen of the trephine, 1 have only to 
add, that if fuch operation be attended with 
ſucceſs, that 1 is, if an extravaſated fluid be 
thereby diſcharged, a depteſſeck bone eleva- 


ted, matter Which had been formed betweet 
Wy the 
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inflammatory tenſion of the membrane pre- 
yented, in ſuch manner as to reſcue the pa» 
tient from the danger he was in from. ſuch 
accident; in ſuch caſes, I ſay, that the bare 
dura mater readily obeys the motion of the 
blood through the brain, and is freely ele- 
vated and depreſſed; by degrees it loſes its 
bright ſilver hue and becomes purulent and 
foughy, and then caſting off this floagh, is 
covered by a granulation of new fleſh, | of 
firm conſiſtence and florid red colour; a 
moderate quantity of good matter is dif- 
charged daily, and the new incatnation riſes 
gradually through the perforation, until it 
gets above the edges of it, when joining with 
that which either has ſprung from the ſur- 
face of the bare cranium, or which has 
thrown off from thence a ſmall exfoliation,* 
they together make a firm cicatrix. During 
all this time the patient is generally free 
from fever or pain, gets good ſleep; has 2 


natural appetite, and ſeems as near to being 58 


in health as his circumſtances can permit. 

On the other hand, if the miſchief be 

fuch that 2 . ineffectual, the 
| appearances 
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appearances are very different. The dura 
mater, inſtead of caſting off a thin flough 


and 1 inearning kindly, becomes hard, tenſe 
and foul; in a few days it generally thruſts 
up an ill- natured fungus, which preſſing 
hard againſt the edges of the perforation, 
prevents the diſcharge from within; the 
bare bone becomes blackiſh or deeply yellow, 
and the edges of the ſore in the ſcalp are 
painful, looſe, flabby, and have no connection 
with the bone on which they lie; the diſ- 
charge is a thin ſtinking gleet, and large in 
5 quantity; the patient is hot, thirſty and 
lllieepleſs ; the tongue is black, the pulſe hard 
| and quick; ſometimes a delirium, and ſome- 
times frequent ſpaſms diſorder and ſhake his 
whole frame; his countenance is fluſhed and 
has a yellow-tint, his eyes loſe all their natu- 
ral brightneſs' and ſeem ſunk in their orbits, 
and his rigors, which were at firſt ſlight and 
few, become more frequent and more ſevere 
as his diſſolution approaches. A flight degree 
of theſe ſymptoms is ſometimes got the 
better of by proper care and treatment; but 
if they are far advanced, or run very high, 
W aaa 6-0 
writer 
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writer; on this ſubject, I mean Berengarius 


Carpenſis z Hie caſus, oft de hits e een 
nan. evadunt aligui,, nis nutu dei. 
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ſaneſcere poſſunt, . vel nt, ex 
| e e guide 8 fo y nete, dende 


«ex reliquo corpore. mers «Ht "4 S* Fit iscy 
.  $alubriter, ſe hahentidm; notz ſunt, uleps noa,dalens, 


6 cerebri ue membrana nat ralem colorem, ac motum ſer- 
t anb, & urch "poll f ſappura ionem imminui. Püs album, 
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initio albam erh pot. * 
« carnem milio ſimil ilem r perde 


* pbribus Sitte e | Eo 
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e fellow ables Mg — four 
| years old was thrown by the ſwing 
of a crane at the water - ſide from a area 
wo ſtories high, and pitched his head on 
a ſugar hogſhead. "He was taken up ſenſt- 
36, and brou ht it in that Rate" to St. Bar: 

- tholomew's ho pital.” 8 

He was immediately let blood freely, 

and his head being firſt clean Thaved was 
very carefully euamined, but 0 external 
märz of violence was found. Next morn- 

| ing he was bled again, and the {ame oper 
| tion was repeated in the evening of that 
; . nick evigee in une ef the und. 
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on dhe, fourth day both the. temparal 
wneries were opened, and led Freely. .Qa 
the fifth: day he died. has: ſymptoms nat 
having emitted. in the ſmalleſt degree. 
N The cranium was perfectly uninjured; The 


dura mater every. here adhetent, and.no 


fluid of any kind between it and the Full. 
Between, the dura and. pia mater was a2 


conſiderable quantity of fluj d klood, and 
principally toward the lower Part of the © 
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L his bar in Halborn, and fall an ihis 
— as it was dbuught. Me becamerime 
mediately inſenſible, and gras brought i 9280 
tothe hoſpital. No mark of vxialente was 
to ibe found on any: part neee 855 
therefore, although his , vere 
ſuch as tendered an .extrayaſation anait _ 
| probable, yet there was. no authority for 
letting on-the!inftrunient on any panticular 
ws; : n 3 bim bath 
N "X's 8 
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any Wis might reaſoriably be expect: 
ed; ut 0 the third "day e 8 
dart ae hed any ſigns( of ſenſe. 

All the pace betwern the ifrontal bogs 
| ail the ud mater was covered» with = 
| grumoug:blood; firmly adherent 10 the 
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| "Brioklayer's laboure#Fell-febm d High 
A. ſcaffold, ' broke one ar and one 
thigh,” ahd was brought to the hoſpital 
about two hours afterward in a ſtate of 
ſſtupidityn When his arm and thigh N 
put co kights, his headivas exainined, bat 
no imark of mi ſchief diſcovered. — 1 
| Klei frecly, and fools! procured; on each 
day foro fourzo hut he. continued inithe | 
| Came ſtatr. On the fifth a (mall: tumor 
- mrvle. om ahęrright fde his che ade lle 
 alp bs removed, and the bone bling 
N t6undibade;).itowas immediately perforated, - 
Nur ipenfoxation made ar for a large; diſ- 
dhaigetaf blood, hielt had been contained 
eee — On 
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the Ro and ſecond day deen de 
he: remained the ſame; blood, was idrawn? 
from ſome patt of him on each, and the 
| diſcharge continued Jarge and free through 
the opening made in the bone! Onzthe 
third day from the application o the tre- 
phine, he became toward evening ſome- 
what ſenſible. On the ſpurth, haying 
taken. a laxative medicine, be had a ſmart 
purging, which laſted ſome hours. On 
the ſixth he was quite calm and ſenſible, 
but being reduced to a very low ſtate 
by his free and frequent evacuations, it 
was thought right to give him the.cortexq 
This agreed well with him, and from 
this time he . no other ae o 
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"Boy about ten jos "ou climbing 
Kup a ladder which was ſet tod per- 
peadioulardy, dell from an height of more 

than twenty feet; he lay ſome time before 


be was found, and then was carried home 


9 void of ſenſe. In about three 
: Py: _.. hours | 
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Hours after the aetident I fav Him. He 
lay quite ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; "now and 
thin vomited, had a hard; full, bo uring 
pulſe and ah obſtructed reſpitation. No 
mark of violence appeated on his Head. 
He was bled freely, and Had a ſtinttflatthy 
glyſtet, which procured a free diſcharge, 
During three days he was let blbod tivite 
4 diy; on the fourth; # ſmall degree of 
tumefaction appeared on the right ſide 1 
his head near to the ſagittal ſutute; it w 

tidt very manifeſt, neither did it appear 4 
contain any cönſiderable quantity of fluid; 
but the very deſpetate tircumftances the 
child was in, induced me to open it, and; 
finding the ſkill bare, to perforate. The 
dura mater was covered with blood, which 
diſcharged freely both at the time of the 
operation, and during all the next day. 
On the third day from the operation, 
he was {till inſenſible. A ſecond petfordti- 
on was made juſt below the firſt, and a 
third on the other fide of the future: 
Blood was diſcharge freely from all three: 
He was dreſſed lightly, and his pulſe being 
ſtill ſtrong, more blood was drawn from 


one 
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one of the jugulars. The next day he 

was rather better, but far fram ſenſible: 
The day following that, he recavered his 
underſtanding, and could make: figns for 
what he wanted. It was near a week more 
before he got his ſpeech, but in the end he 


got n well. 


Cc As E XXVII. 


BOY between three and four years 
| old, the ſon of a merchant in my 
- neighbourhood, was at play with his bro- 
ther on a bed, and fell from thence on a 
ſoft bedſide carpet. He pitched on his 
head, and complained immediately of be- 
ing ſick and giddy, but having vomited, 
was ſoon after ſo well that no farther 
notice was taken of his fall. On the fourth 
day from this, his fickneſs and giddineſs 
returned. Dr. Lee was ſent for, who not 
regarding the fall as having any ſhare in 
his complaint, gave him an emetic; and 
ordered him ſome of thoſe medicines which 
are called nervous. For the ſpace of five 
days from this time, he continued to be 
| T 4 | now 
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now and then ſick and giddy, and was 
very unwilling to ſtir or be ſtirred. On 
the eleventh he complained that he could 
not ſee, and that evening had a ſort of fit. 
On the thirteenth his right arm became 
uſeleſs. On the fifteenth he could not 
ſtand, From this evening he became 
ſtupid; and on the eighteenth expired. 
Between the dura and pia mater was a 
conſiderable quantity of bloody ſerum 
Oye fo baſs of the brain, 


0 RA 2 od XXVII. 


WOMAN came to my houſe, com- 
plaining that her huſband had kick- 
ed her down ſtairs, and had broke her 
' ſkull. On the back part of her head was 
a ſmall wound, but the pericranium was 
not divided, nor was there any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the bone to be hurt. For twelve 
days | ſhe remained without any general 
complaint; but on the thirteenth ſhe began 
GON and dim-ſighte. 

I took her into the hoſpital, his ſhe 
Was yaken all. * care of; but ſhe. be- 
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came firſt! paralytic, and then W 
and ſo died. The ventricles of the brain 


were full of ex travaſated ſerum, and near 
the origin of the medulla oblongata was 
we large ae of noir TOR blood. IE 
0 A * E NIE. 


c 


CARPENTER: s labourer in Black 
. fryers fell from à ſcaffold of a con- 
derable heighth, and in his way down, 
ſtruck a piece of timber, Which following 
him, hit him on the head. The man fell 
on his breech. He was brought to the hoſ- 
pital ſenſeleſs, The mark on his head made 
by the timber was ſcarcely viſible, and did 
not imply any miſchief underneath, He 
was freely let blood, and his body emptied 
by a glyſter adminiſtered that day. The 
next day more blood was drawn from one 
jugular; and the third the ſame operation 
repeated. On the fourth he ſpake, and on 
the fifth was ſo ſenſible as to give an ac- 
count of the place from whence he fell. 
On the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, he was free from com 
punt, 
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plaint, except on the two laſt he was too 
much inclined to doſe. On the twelfth 
he found ſome difficulty in pronunciation, 
and ſaid, that it was with great difficulty 
that he could keep himſelf awake. As his 
pulſe would very well bear it, more blood 
was drawn away by opening the temporal 
artery, and a bliſter was applied to his 
neck. On the fifteenth he could hardly 

ſpeak at all, and was never awake unleſs 
diſturbed for that purpoſe. On the eigh- 
teenth he loſt the uſe of his left ſide, — 
on the twentieth died. i 

About the lower part 15 the RAY was 
found a ſmall quantity of bloody ſerum, | 
and all the ventricles were filled with a 
clear r 


CASE XI. 


Boy about As was oem over 
the head of a horſe, who fell down 
with him in Smithfield. There was on 
the ſide of his head a large wound with a 
dare parietal bone; and although there was 
no ap Prarinies of fracture, yet the violence 
2 | 
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having been great, and the boy being per- 
fey ſtupid, immediately pet fotuted the 
bare bone, ſuſpecting an extravaſation on 
the dura mater. That membrane was 
perfectly fair and adherent, nor was there 
atly appetrance of extravaſution either upon 
or under it. The next day he was ſtill 
inſenſible. I examined the membrane 
again very carefully, in order to ſee whether 
there was any authority for dividing it, 
but could find none. Blood was drawn 
from different parts in large quantity, but 

to no purþoſe ; he lived three days as it 
were in a deep ſleep; and then died. There 
was no injury done to the ſkull; nd ex- 
travaſation of either blood of ſerum, either 
upon or between the membranes, nor any 
unnatural appearances in the cavities of 
the brain: but upon the plexus choroides 
was a lump of coagulated blood, near as 
big as half a ſmall cheſnut. 


17 * < . 
e . e 


In the . of theſe papers, 1 have 
more than once ſaid, that although the 
e ariſing from n made on 

2 a * the 
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the brain and nerves, or on the meninges; 
were uniform and clear, and perfectly diſ- 
tinct from thoſe cauſed by inflammation, 
yet that they very ſeldom indicate what 
kind of body ſuch preſſure was made by; 
whether blood, water; or bone; and con- 
ſequently, that though the diſorders pro- 
ceeding from preſſure were perfectly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from thoſe cauſed by inflam- 
mation, yet they were not at all or very. 
ſeldom - ſo. with regard to each other. 
Some of the immediately preceding caſes 
are proofs, with regard to blood and 
lymph, and what follow will J think in 
ſome degree prove that the ſymptoms are 
the ſame, when they are cauſed by bone, 
or ant blood and bone rh 


casr XLII. 


CHILD about 'nine years old re- 
ceived a blow from a cricket-bat on 
the upper part of his forehead, which 
brought him to the ground, and deprived 
him of ſenſe. I found him with a con- 
ſiderable tumor on his forehead, and con- 

th. ; ſidering 
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ſidering the ſtate he was in, would have 
removed immediately apart of the Yealp; 
but à dabbler in furgery, he Was a rela- 
tion, undertock to cure him by an appli- 
cation. On the third day I was ſent for 
again, and foufd him tieatty in the ſame 
ſtate as I. left him. I divided the * 
and found a fracture with depreſſion. 

means of by trephine -and elevator | 
deprefled -part was raiſed, and the dura 
mater being found in a very good ftite, 
and no apparent .extravaſation i in the. caſe, 
nothing more was done at that time. Pro 
per medicines! were ordered to procure 
fools. The next day his ſymptoms were 
the fame, except that his pulſe, was leſs 
labouring, and he had not,;the apoplectic 
ſtertor,  which,he had till then. I exami- 
ned the bone, , which lay perfectly ſmooth, 
nor was the dura mater at all elexated into 
the perforationz Blood, Was freely drawn 
frqns, the temporal _arterigs, and a ſtimau- 
lating glyſter adminiſtered. On the fifth 
day;ng alteration- 1 applied a trephine in 
the middle of that part of the bone 2 
"all n 9 and ee 8 


4 
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dura mater was thinly covercd with gru- 
mous blaod, which being geatly - wiped 
away more of the ſame appeared; for two 
or three days this diſcharge. continued in 
{mall quantity; the boy gradually reco- 
TY on e We ot _ 


GA. xIn. 


Young woman ben bt Hb 
a country waggon, upon a broad flat 
pavement, and ſaid to have pitched upon 
her head. She was inſtantly deprived of 
ſenſe, and brought to the heſpital in that 
ſtate. Her head was immediately ſhaved 
and examined; but found to be ſo abſolutely 
free from all mark of violence, chat I was 
in doubt of the truth of the account Siven 
of her. She was freely let blood, | and 
ſome medicines directed to be got down, 
in order to empty her. The next tay the 
was in the ſame ſtate. More blood was 
drawn off, and her eathartic \ repeated. 
The third day, the being exactly the ſame, 
both the temporal arteries were opened 


ary the Fourth, there being no n 
1 deter- 
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1 determined to apply a trephine on that 
part of her head, on which the was ſaid to 
have fallen, and which when preſſed hard, 
ſeemed e eee e in her as if 
at gave. {ome pain * 3 

In a caſe af ke W 
hardly have been an authority, hut here 
ſomething was to be attempted. I removed 
a large piece of ſcalp, and found the pe- 
ricranium, though not detached abſalutely, 
yet not naturally or firmly adherent. I 
applied the trephine, and when I thad 
worked a few feconds, I took out the in- 
ſtrument to clean it, but wes much ſur- 
prized; to find n it a piece of the upper 
table of the ſkull. I put in my finger to 
feel what was underneath; and found that 
it touched the remaining table, which 
receded from the finger, and returnetl 
again upon removing it; and when I preſſed 
the ſaid looſe piece hard, the girls hole 
frame was ſpaſmodlically agitated. What 
was to be dune? lt appeared to me, that 
if all: her ſymptoms were not cauſed by the 
preſſute of the looſe piece, yet ithey were 
F 9 by it, that it muſt 


therefore 
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therefore be taken away at all events, and 
that it was much too large to be extracted 
at the preſent | opening: beſide which, 
as it ran upward toward the ſinus, I ſhould 
not have choſen to run: the riſque of an 
hemorrhage\from-thence while the finus 
was covered with bone. I perforated all 
round the .preſent opening? with a ſmall 
trephine, in ſuch: manner, that each per- 
foration ſo bordered on the other as that 
the whole ſhould make one opening. 
For near one half of the circle the outer 
table only came away in the inſtrument, 
leaving the inner looſe and covered with 
blood, but in all the lower part, the tre- 
phine went through both tables, and left 
the dura mater coyered with grumous 
blood alſo. When the circle was finiſhed, 
the looſe portion was caſily taken away; 
its upper part madei a part of the ſagittal 
ſiuture, but no blqod followed its ſeparation. 
The dura mater under the whole was thin- 
I/ covered with grumous blood. Next 
day ſhe retained her urine, and opened her 
eyes. In two more ſhe recovered her 
en and became as s rational as 1 ſuppaſe 
910 the 
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ſhe ever had been; ans would in all proba- 
| bility have done well, as far as regarded 
the evils produced by mere preſſure; but 
after ſome days matter formed between the 
detached dura mater and the ſkull, and 
the ſymptomatic fever uſually accompany- 
ing ſuch . miſchief came on with ſuch 
rapidity, tirat all the efforts of art were 


vain. 


ha. 


CASE Xn. 


Porter at work at the water fide, was 

knocked .down. by a blow from an 
iron hook, at the end of the tackle be- 
longing to a crane. He was ſenſeleſs for 
near half an hour, but after that was ſo 
well as to walk home. The next morn- 
ing he loſt his fight, and by the evening 
his ſpeech and faculty of walking: In 
this ſtate he was brought to the hoſpital. 
He was largely let blood, and thoroughly 
emptied ; and I intended, if theſe evacu- 
ations did not materially ſerve him, to have 


examined the ſtate of that part of the bone 


Vor. | & U _ Whereon 
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whereon the blow was received; but that 
night he died. 

Upon examining His head, a piece of 
the inner table of the right os parietale, 
of about an inch and half in length, and 
not quite ſo broad, was found detached 
from the outer table, having a quantity of 
blood both between them and on the ſur- 
face of the dura mater. 

Theſe are the only inſtances which I have 
met with of fracture of the internal table 
alone; though I make no doubt, that ſome 
of thoſe who have been ſaid and thought 


to have been deſtroyed by concuſſion, have 
ſunk under this kind of miſchief. 
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Y frequently converſing with. ſome of 
that part of the profeſſion who come 


B to London fo attend the Hoſpitals, 
and to improve themſelves in the Art of Sur- 
gery, it has appeared to me that the FiSTULA 
LacuRYMALIS, though a very common 
' diſeaſe, is one with which many of them are 
very little acquainted, either with regard 
to its cauſe, ſeat, or method of cure. Same 
are totally ignorant of every thing relating 
to it : others who have an imperfect idea of 
its nature and ſeat, are yet much at à boſs 
how to vary the method of treating it accord- 
ing to its different ſtates and circumſtances ; 
upon which diſtinction the probability of @ 
cure does often in great meaſure depend; for 
if thoſe means which are only proper in one 


fate of the diſeaſe be uſed in another, the 
U3 patient 
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patient will be fatigued to no purpoſe, and 
the ſurgeon by being frequently diſappointed 
will be inclined to think thoſe caſes incurable, 
which have only failed 2 Bit own miſ- 
management. 

There is hardly any e diſorder 
which requires a more claſe regard to all its 
appearances and variations than this does; 
and whoever expects to conduct it ſucceſs fully, 
muſt attend to it conſtantly. This is, perhaps, 
the great reaſon why it is ſo little underſtood; 
the object is too minute, and the proceſs often 
too long, 'to engage the attention'; beſides 
which, it hardly comes under the name of an. 
operation, the great and almoſt only object 
which they who come hither from the diſtant 
countries have in view : the operative part 
of furgery is what they have ſeen the leaſt of, 

and therefore they are the more defirous of 
becoming acquainted with it: this defire is a 
very laudable one, and ought certainly to be 
encouraged, but ſtill the operative part of 
furgery is far from being the whole of it; 
and I cannot help thinking, that by attending 

a little more to what is called common or 
practical ſurgery, our art might till be 
* improved, 3 = 

| dere 


* 
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dered more expert, and mankind much bene-. 

ſited. | 

The merely curing d: iſeaſes is not all; that 
was done (ſooner or later } while ſurgery and 
anatomy were in their moſt imperfett ſtate, 
and while every branch of medicine labaured 
under many inconveniencies which are now 
happily removed ; but the different methods in 
which chirurgical diſorders are treated, or 
their cures attempted, will make ſo confider- 
able a difference in the confinement and ſuffer - 
ings of the patient, as to be very well worth 
attending to. 

It may poſſibly be thought foreign to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, but I cannot omit this opportu- 
nity of adding a few words on a ſubject 
which appears to me highly deſerving of 
ſome notice, as its influence may be very ex- 
tenſive and very prejudicial ; it it the. falſe 
idea which: the by-ftanders at an 2 
generall ly have of chirurgic dexterity; to 
which word they annex no other idea * 
that of quickneſs. This has produced a moſt 
abſurd cuſtom of meaſuring the motion of 4 
ſurgeon's hand, as jockeys do that of the feet 
of a borſe, vix. by a ftop-watch; à practice 
which though it may perhaps have been en- 

U 4 couraged 
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. couraged by operators themſelves, muſt have 
been productive of moſt miſchievous conſs.. 
' quences. Tute et celeriter are both very 
proper charatterifiics of a good chirurgic 
operation; but tute flands, as it ſhould do, in 
the firſt place; as the patient who ſuffers tze 
fmalleſt injury from the hurry of his oper- 
ator, has no recompence from the reputation 
which the latter obtains from the by-flanders, 
In moſt of the capital operations unforeſeen 
circumſtances will ſometimes occur, and muſt 
be attended to; and he who, without giving 
unneceſſary pain from delay, finiſhes what he 
has to do in the moſt perfect manner, and tbe 
moſt likely to conduce to his patient” 2 Nec, ts 


the beſt operator. 
I bave endeavoured to make the following 


tract as plain and as intelhgible as I can; 


and if it ſhould appear prolix to thoſe who are 
already acquainted with the fubjett, I muft 
beg leave to obſerve, that it was not written 
for their information ; but if any of thoſe 
who were unacquanited with it before ſhould 
Irom hence gain any uſeful knowledge, my end 
will be anſwered, and I _ be very much 


r 


oF 
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ſo little acquainted with the ana- 

tomical ſtructure of the parts con- 
cerned in this diſeaſe, that both its cauſe, 
and ſeat, have been very erroneouſly repre- 
ſented by moſt. of them; other diſorders, 
very different both from this and from 
each other, have been confounded under 
the fame general appellation, and the 
means made ufe of toward obtaining a 
cure, being adapted to ſuch miſconceptions, 
were rough, painful, and moſt commonly 
ineffectual. 


The fluid Which perpetually moiſtens 
the 


7 IHE ancient writers were in general 
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the eye, was ſuppoſed to be ſecreted by 


that ſmall eminence in the inner angle, 
now called the caruncule, and to flow from 
thence upward through the puncta lachry- 
malia. * The caruncule was by many 
thought to be the ſeat of the diſeaſe in 
queſtion, which was ſaid to be produced, 
either by a defluxion from the brain + on. 


this 


* Fallopius, who has very accurately deſcribed the puncta 
lachrymalia, ſacculus, and duct, as well as the diſeaſe, has 
yet fallen into this common error. Ad oculos ipſos ex 
faucibus egrediens venio, in quibus primum prætermiſere 
te anatomici duo foramina parva in angulo interna poſita, 
«© quarum, unum eſt in palpebra ſupeviori, alterum in infe- 
« rjori, in viventibus adhuc hominibus, fi quis inſpicere 
« yoluerit apparentia, quæ foramina habent meatus qui ſub 
& caruncula encanthidos vel epicanthidos dicta uniuntur in 
% quendam communem finum in narium cavitatem deſinen- 
© tem per canalem proprium in oſſe ſquamoſo, quod inter- 
num angulum occupat inſculptum. 

«© Per hos meatus major lachrymarum pars ut ego in 

tc fletibus mulierum obſervavi, * oculos emanat.” 
| FaLLoOPIUs. 


Non enim os ſolummodo carioſum, verum etiam glan- 
* dula ita eroſa erat, ut quotieſcunque puer ploraret, lachry- 
* mz per ipſam fiſtulam copios? extillarent,” TT” 

| 2 HirpaAxus. 


+ « Fiſtula lachrymalis fit ex humorum decurſu, qui cur- 
* runt ad lachrymalis angulum Juxta naſum, nec Propter 


ce eorum 
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this part, or by an abſceſs formed within' 
the body of it; or, by a lodgment of the 
tears, become acrid and corroſive in con- 
ſequence of ſuch ſtagnation ;* while others 
looked upon it as a kind of encyſted tumor. 
The ſwelling. in the inner corner of the 
eye, the frequently-attendant ophthalmy, 
the involuntary flux of ſerum down the 

Neon: 


trum multitudinem, et groſſitatem poſſunt exire, &c. hi au- 
« tem morantes ibi diutius corrumpuntur, et locum ulcerant.” 
LAN FRANC. 
on « Egylops eft tumor n inter majorem angu- 
% lum, et nares proveniens. 
Paulus. 
9 fs great corner of the eye there i is a glandule 
e made for receiving and containing the moiſture which 
<« ſerves for lubricating the eye; this glandule ſometimes by 
*« a ſanguine or pituitous defluxion falling violently from the 
brain, ſwells and impoſtumates and ulcerates, &c.“ 
Au. Party, 
„He caruncula ab acrium humorum affluxu turget, 
nonnunquam intumeſcit, et abſcedit ulceraturque, ulcere 
* non raro in fiſtulam abeunte, adeo ut ſubjectum os cor- 
«x OP 
OE I by Mvunnicxs, 
per . utriuſque palpebræ foramen LOANS na- 
Ws effluunt.“ 
Fay, AB AQUAPENDENTS. 
1 e veniunt per lachrymalia a foramine quo- 
* dam parvo, et quaſi inſenſibili in fine pilorum.” 
Guipo. 
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cheek, the excoriation of the eye-lid, and 
the diſcoloured diſcharge upon preſſure, 
ſtrengthened their opinions, and confirm- 
ed their prejudices. 

They who ſuppoſed it to be cauſed ori- 
ginally by a defluxion of the inflammatory 
kind, tending to produce an abſceſs, had 
recourſe at firſt to thoſe general methods 
and means which were thought moſt likely 
to prevent ſuch conſequence: theſe not 
anſwering, they proceeded to open the 
ſuppoſed abſceſs, and to endeavour the 
digeſtion of it: on the other hand, they 
who ſuppoſed it to be an encyſted tumor 
attempted the eradication of it either by 
knife, cauſtic, or cautery ; and all of them 
taking it for granted, when the diſcharge 
was apparently purulent, or much dif- 
coloured, that the bone was rotten, adviſe 
the uſe of eſcharotic applications, or the 
hot iron, to deſtroy the calloſity, and to 
dry and exfoliate the caries; and theſe 
methods failing, as in the nature of things 
they very frequently muſt, they Kae 
the diſeaſe to be incurable. 

A more minute and careful examination 

1 into 
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into the anatomy of the parts has given us 
a more true idea of the diſorder, and fur- 
niſhed us with a more rational, as well as 
2 more ſucceſsful method of treating it. 
We now know that the caruncule is not 
the organ which ſecretes the tears, but 
that this office is performed by a gland, 
ſituated near the outer corner of the eye; 
that the lachrymal fluid is in its nature 
perfectly innoxious ; that an obſtruction 
in the naſal duct is moſt frequently the 
primary and original cauſe of the com- 
plaint ; and that its ſeat i is in the facculus 
lachrymalis, | 

Upon theſe principles the modern prac- 
titioners have, with great induſtry and in- 
genuity, endeavoured to find out ſome 
means, whereby this obſtruction may be 
removed, and the parts reſtored to their 
natural and healthy ſtate, without ſuch 
pain, deſtruction, and deformity, as the 
ancient methods occaſioned ; or, theſe 
failing, to eſtabliſh a new artificial paſſage, 
which may in ſome meaſure ſupply the 
place of the natural one. 


All theſe means have the merit of being 
founded 
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founded on the natural ſtructure of the 
parts goncerned. When the more eaſy, 
and mild ones ſucceed, the patient gains 
a conſiderable advantage; and when they 
do not, little time is loſt, nor is any more 
efficacious method rendered thereby leſs 
practicable: in this, as in every other part 
of ſurgery, the more ſimple means ought 
to be firſt tried; pain ſhould be avoided as 
much as poſſible, except when abſolutely 
neceſſary, and then it muſt be ſubmitted 
to. 


K . It 


HAT the motions of the eye-lids 
L may be performed with the utmoſt 
caſe, that the tunica cornea may be kept 
conſtantly clean, bright, and fit for the 
tranſmiſſion of the rays of light, and that 
duſt, and other hurtful particles, may be 
immediately waſhed away, the ſurface of 
the eye is continually moiſtened by a fine 
limpid fluid. 


This fluid is derived principally from a 
large 
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large gland, ſituated under the upper edge 
of the orbit, near the outward corner of 
the eye, which gland is of the conglome- 
rate kind, and lies in a ſmall depreflion of 
the os frontis; its excretory ducts, or thoſe 
by which, it diſcharges the ſecreted fluid, 
piercing the tunica conjunctiva, juſt above 
the cartilaginous borders of the upper e 
lids. 

While the caruncule was thought to be 
the ſecretory organ of the tears, this gland 
| bore the title of glandula innominata; 
but now that its uſe and office are known, 
it is called glandula lachrymalis. 2461 
By irritation from any ſharp or poignant 
particles, a large quantity of this fluid is 
immediately ſecreted, and by the motion 
of the eye-lids is as immediately derived 
over the ſurface of the eye, by which 
means ſuch particles are waſhed and wiped 
off. Sometimes alſo the paſſions of the 
mind produce an immediate increaſe of 
this lymph, which is then ſtrictly and 


properly called tears; a conſtant ſecretion 
of too large a quantity cauſes a diſeaſe, 
| Called epiphora; and a deficiency of it 


makes 
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makes the a——— difficult and 
— | 

— the guid ane! 1 the hs 
chrymal gland is confiderable in quantity, 
yet, when it is not ſuddenly produced by 
irritation from without, or paſſion within, 
it 1s ſo eonſtantly and gradually carried off, 
as to create neither trouble, nn 
nor blemiſh. 

The edge, or border of each eye-lid, is 
formed by a thin cartilage, the figure and 
conſiſtence of which keep the lids properly 
expanded; theſe cartilages are covered by a 
fine membrane, and are called cilia ; their 
internal edges -do, upon every motion, 
ſweep over every point of the ſurface of tùhne 
cornea; this motion, though almoſt im- 
perceptible, unleſs attended to, is very 
frequently performed, and as the ſecretion 
of the fluid is alſo conſtant, the eye is by 
this means kept always moiſt, clean, and 
bright. , 
At the extremity of each of theſe carti- _ 

laginous borders of the eye-lids, on the 
Aide next the noſe, is a ſmall -papilla, or 


| Eminence ; and in the middle of each ef 
| theſe 
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theſe is a ſmall hole, or perforation, which 
being made in the cartilage is not liable to 


collapſe while the parts are in a ſound ſtate, 
but remains always open; they are called 
the puncta lachrymalia, and their office is 
to receive the lachrymal fluid, as it runs off 
the cornea along the edges of the eye -lids, 
thereby preventing it from trickling down 
the cheek; and that there may be no im- 
pediment to the conſtant execution of this 
office, during the time of ſleep, as well as 
that of being awake, the internal edges of 
the cilia do not come into immediate contact 
with each other in _ RO e * 
orifices are. 
From each of theſe 8 W 
proceeds a ſmall membranous tube, which 
tubes ſoon enter into, or form a pouch or 
bag, ſituated near the inner angle of the 
eye, juſt below the union of the two lids, 
under the muſculus orbicularis palpebrarum ; 
the bag is called the ſacculus lachrymalis, . 
and its office is to receive all the lymph 
brought by the puncta and ducts: the uppet 
part of this ſacculus lies in an excavation, 
formed partly by the naſal proceſs of the os 
Vox. I. X maxillare 
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maxillare ſuperius, and partly by the a 
unguis; the lower part of it is confined in 
a long channel, and forms a tube, or duct, 
which deſcending obliquely backward, com- 
municates with the cavity of the noſe, be- 
hind the os ſpongioſum ſuperius, by an 
opening whoſe ſize is ſomewhat different i in 
different ſubjects. 
This paſſage is called the ductus ad nares, 
or the ductus naſalis, and through it what- 
ever 4s received by the ſacculus from the 
puncta does, in a healthy and ſound ſtate of 
_—_ parts, paſs into the noſe, ' 
The membrane which lines this facculus 
a duct, is in its ſtructure much like to 
the membrana pituitaria narium, from the 
furface of which a clear viſcid mucus is 
ſecreted, and by which the ſacculus and 
paſſages are conſtantly moiſtened and kept 
ious. : 
- While the parts are in a healthy, und 
ſtate, the fluid ſecreted by the lachrymal 
gland paſſes off through the puncta, ſaccu- 
lus, and duct into the noſe, without anf 
_ | trouble; but when they are in a diſeaſed 
ſtate the caſe is otherwiſe. This membrane, 
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like all other vaſcular parts, is liable to in- 
flammation, by which means it often hap- 
pens, that it is ſo thickened as to obſtruct 
the naſal duct, and thereby much impede, 
or totally hinder the paſſage of any thing 
through it; in conſequence of which ob- 
ſtruction the ſaeculus is filled by its natural 
mucus, and the derivation of the ſerum from 
the lachrymal gland through it being thus 
prevented, it runs off from the eye-lid down 
the cheek : this obſtruction continying, and 
the mucus ſtill lodging, the ſacculus is di- 
lated, and produces that tumor in the inner 
corner of the eye, and that diſcharge, upon 
preſſure, which characterize the firſt ſtate of * 
the diſeaſe in queſtion, and, in conjunction 

with ſeveral other attending ſymptoms, prove 
its ſeat to be in the lachrymal ſac, and naſal 
duct. 


6 R e T. un 


LTHOUUOH the ſeat of this diſeaſe is 
the ſame in almoſt every ſubject, yet 
its appearance 1s . ferent in different 

| perſons, 
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perſons, and under different circumſtances. 
Theſe variations depend principally on--- 
1. The degree of obſtruction in the naſal duct. 
2. The ſtate of the cellular mEaIraget COver- 
ing the fac. | 

3. The ſtate of the ſacculus itſelf. 

+ That of the bone underneath. 

5. The general ſtate and habit of the patient. 


Sometimes a ſerous kind of defluxion, by 
which the lining of the fac and dud are 0 
thickened as to obſtruct, or prevent the paſ- 
ſage of the fluid through them into the noſe, 
makes the whole complaint; and the cel- 
lular membrane on the outſide not being 
diſeaſed, there is no appearance of inflam- 
mation. In this caſe the duct is ſtopped, 
and the facculus dilated, but without any 
alteration in the colour of the ſkin; a fulneſs 
appears in the corner of the eye next to 
the noſe; and upon the application of a 
finger to this tumor, a clear viſcid mucus is 
diſcharged through the puncta lachrymalia: 
the ER no "pain, nor finds any incon- 
_ es ban fb, n | venience, 


A As the ſtate and circumſtances of this diſeaſe are really 
various, and differ very eſſentially from each other, the ge- 
neral cuſtom of calling them = by the one name of fiſtula 
lachrymalis i is abſurd, | 
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venience, except what is produced. by” the 
_ diſcharge of this mucus, and by the trickling 


of the lymph down the cheek. | - -;;; 


In ſome caſes the mucus is not perfeAly I 


and always clear, but is ſometimes! cloudy, 
and looks as if it had a mixture of milk or 
cream in it; at firſt waking ſome of it is 
generally found in the corner of the eye; and 
the eye-laſhes, being ſmeared over with it 
during ſleep, moſt PR adhere toge- 
ther in 'the morning. 

This is the moſt ſimple ſtate. of the dil. 
eaſe, what the French have called the 
hernia, or hydrops facculi lachrymalis : it is 
frequently met with in children who have 
been rickety, or are ſubject to glandular ob- 
ſtructions; and in this ſtate it ſometimes 
remains for ſome years, ſubject to little alter- 
ations, as the health or habit ſhall happen 
to vary, the ſacculus being ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs full, and troubleſome ; the mu- 
cus which is preſſed out is ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs cloudy, and now and then it is 
attended with a flight ophthalmy, or an in- 
flammation of the eye-lids, but which, by 
common care, is eaſily removed. 

* the ſacculus is not much dilated, the 

X 3 diſcharge 
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diſcharge ſmall, and produced only by pref.. 
ſure, the chief inconveniences are the weep- 
ing eye, and the gumming together of the 
lids, after ſleeping: but theſe, by being 
attended to, may be kept from being very 
troubleſome, and if the diſeaſe makes no 
farther progreſs, may be ſo regulated as to 
render any more painful e 1 un- 
— 

If the dilation is e the ſwel- 
ling is more viſible, and the quantity of 
mucus is larger; it is alſo in this ſtate more 
frequently mixt and cloudy, and more 
troubleſome, from the more frequent neceſ- 
ſity of emptying the bag; but if the patient 
be adult, it may, even in this more dilated 
ſtate of it, be kept from n. Ae inconve- 
nient. 

If an inflammation comes on, the t tumor 
is thereby conſiderably increaſed, the diſ- 
charge is larger, as well during fleep as 
updn preſſure; the ſkin covering it loſes its 
natural whiteneſs and foftneſs, becomes 
hard, and acquires an inflamed redneſs; and 
with the tnucus a mixture of ſomething, 
ö "which in colour reſembles matter, is diſ- 
charged, 
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charged, eſpecially if the preſſure be made 
with any force, or continued for any time: | 
this circumſtance, added to the painful ſen- 
ation, and inflamed appearance of the parts, 
this ſtate there is either an ulcer or an ab- 
ſceſs within the ſacculus or due. 
As this is an opinion which, though i 
may poſſibly ſometimes have ſome foundati- 
on in truth, yet is in general entertained 
much too haſtily, and is alſo the principal 
ſource whence moſt of the miſtakes con- 
cerning this diſeaſe have ſprung, I would 
beg leave to be indulged a few words on 
this ſubjeQ. 1 
It has already been Way that from 
the ſurface of the membrage which lines 
_ theſe. parts a thin mucus is ſecreted, by 
which its ſurface. is ſmeared over, in the 
fame manner as is that of all the membrane 
which covers or lines the fauces, larynx, 
and internal parts of the noſe, the antra of 
the Jaws, and the ſinuſes of the ſphenaid 
mal fac is free from diſeaſe, and the ductus 
ad nares open, this mudus is nearly lirapid 
X 4. | in. 
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in colour, ſmall in quantity, and paſſes in- 
ſenſibly into the noſe with the fluid from 
the lachrymal gland; but when, by the 
obſtruction of the 'nafal duct, that paſſage is 
denied, it neceſſarily: lodges in the ſacculus; 
by diſtending and irritating its containing 
bag it is increaſed in quantity, altered in 
colour, and diſcharged at the puncta lachry- 
malia, as it either becomes too much for the 
ſac to contain, or as it is forced out by preſ- 
ſure: This is a ſhort and ſuccinct account 
of the true nature of the diſeaſe, and ſuch as 
will fairly and truly account for all its ſymp- 
toms and appearances, without any recourſe 
to either abſceſs or ulcer, circumſtances which 
very ſeldom, if ever, attend it. 

That which is mixed with. the: clearer 
part of the mucus, and which from its pale 
yellow hue is taken for matter, is not 
matter, but mucus, which in this part, 
as well as ſeveral others in the body, does, 
either by being confined beyond the neceſſa- 
ry time, or by-inflammation, or irritation of 
the gland or membrane. which ſecretes, or 
contains it, or even from general affection of 


the habit, put on a purulent colour, 
where 
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| where there is neither abſceſs nor ulcer in 
the part whence it comes-. i dent! 

So many inſtances of tlris are producible : 
as to put the matter beyond all doubt; the 
vrethra; vagina, and all the ſinuſes of the 
lead which communicate with the noſe, 
furniſh us with them daily; the linings of 
all theſe are conſtantly imbued with a mucus 
naturally clear, and no more in quantity, 
than is neceſſary to keep the membranes 
moiſt; but either inflammation or irritation 
does Wümedäetely ſo add to its quantity, and 
ſo alter its colour; that in the two former 
the ſame miſtake has often been made 
as in the ſubject in queſtion; that is, 
the diſcharge has been thought to be puru- 
lent, and Fan heb "ulceration — the 


parts. | 
Theſe two fluids; ith! * mucus, 1 


have been ſo frequently confounded together, 
do really differ ſo widely from each other in 
their nature, { conſtitation, ſources; ' purpoſes, 
and effects, that to diſtinguiſſi them proper- 
ly, and to point out the true character of 
each, ſeems to be a matter of much import- 


_— it * carry me too wide from my 
preſent 
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preſent purpoſe to attempt it in this plate, 
and therefore I ſhall only juſt mention what 
may ſerve merely to illuſtrate that. 

If I conceive rightly of this affair, mucus, 
confidered in a general ſenſe, is the effect of 
a natural ſecretion made by glands, mem- 
branes, or -other bodies appointed for that 
purpoſe, and is ſo far from being originally 
the conſequence of diſeaſe, that, in a due 
quantity, it is abſolutely neceſſary for ſeve- 
ral very important purpoſes in the animal 
economy ; which purpoſes, when this fluid 
is deficient, muſt be ill- executed, and ſome 
kind of diſeaſe or defect follow: whoever 
will reflect upon the uſes of it in the inteſ- 
tines, joints, ſheaths, or capſulæ of the 
tendons, in the ſinuſes of the ſkull ſerving 
the purpoſes of ſpeech, in the cavity of the 
noſe, where the olfactory nerves do their 
duty, 1n the proſtate gland, larynx, trachea, 
urethra, and vagina, will be eaſily convinced 
of the truth of this aſſertion, both with 
regard to its natural uſes in a healthy ſtate 
and proper quantity, and the ſhare it fre- 
quently has in the production of diſeaſes, 
when it is either vitiated or redundant. 
wa: 35 Pus, 
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- - Pus, or matter, is certainly no natural 
ſecretion; ſuppuration, though it is an act 
of nature when ſome parts of the body have 
been forcibly divided from each other, is 
nevertheleſs to be regarded as the effect of 
violence and deſtruction, at leaſt of divifion ; 
for, without entering minutely into the 
origin or nature of it, I believe I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the diſſolution of ſome - 
of the ſolid particles of broken capillary _ 
veſſels, and a mixture of ſome part of the 
juices which ſhould circulate through them, 
make a neceſſary part of its production; 
however conſtant its appearance may be in 
the progreſs toward healing a- wound, or 
ſore, yet it never is produced, even in the 
ſmalleſt quantity, without ſome degree of 
eroſion, ſome breach in the natural ſtructure 
of the parts; and when fuch breach is heal- 
ed the diſcharge neceſſarily ceaſes. 

On the contrary, mucus may by irritation, 
relaxation, or defluxion, on its ſecreting or 
containing parts or organs, be increaſed to 
a quantity far beyond what is neceſſary or 
uſeful, and produce thereby a diſeaſe in parts 
where there is not the leaſt degree of ſolution 

| of 
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of continuity, as in the caſes of teneſmus, 
ſtone in the bladder, fluor albus, and ſimple 
gleets from the urethra; as alſo in that kind 
of defluxion on the noſe and fauces, pro- 
ducing a catarrh, and in the immediate ef- 
fect of all ſternutatories. 5 ä 

Other differences between the nature and 
properties of the two fluids might be men- 
tioned ; but if theſe already cited are juſt, 
they will be ſufficient to evince the i impro- 
pitiety of confounding them together, either 

vWwith regard to theory or practice. 
Door is this miſtake of diſcoloured mucus 
for matter confined to the lachrymal fac 
only; the two circumſtances of pain, and 
yellow colour, having in almoſt all times 
produced the ſame miſconception in the 
virulent gonorrhea of both ſexes: this has 
been called pus, and being ſaid to proceed 
from ulcerations in the urethra and vagina, 
though the repeated teſtimony of thoſe who 
have, immediately after death, examined 
the parts of perſons ſo diſeaſed, has often 
been produced to the contrary, and though 
the diſcharge itſelf, when properly examined, 


will * prove the contrary: inflamma- 
N tion 
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tion and irritation of the membranous linings 
of the urethra, and vagina, will fully ac- 
count for all the appearances in-this diſeaſe, 
in which there is neither matter, nor ulcer, 
nor abſceſs :- wheever will attend to the diſ- 
charge made from a purulent ulcer, will 
find it widely different from that which 
iſſues from either of the abave you in the 
| gonorrhea. 
Again, in-caſe of Atriftures i in the male 
urethra, the diſcharge occaſioned by a bougie, 
properly and judiciouſly uſed, is a diſcoloured 
mucus, and not matter, though it is gene- 
rally ſo called: it is from the diſcharge of 
this mucus, and the dilatation of the paſſage, 
that the relief is obtained, not from any 
deſtruction or diviſion of parts: the bougie 
which produces true matter, does much 
more harm than good, and makes a ſore 


where there was none, and where there 


ought to be none. How often do catarrhous 
defluxions on the trachea, and larynx, wear 
toward the cloſe a deep purulent colour, fo 
as to deceive the unknowing into an opinion, 
that it is matter upon the lungs? But no 


judge of theſe things ever had recourſe. to 
abſceſſes 
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abſceſſes or ulcers for a ſolution of ſuch ap- 
pearance. The argument drawn from > 
quantity of theſe diſcharges is as erroneous as 
thoſe taken from its colour; as an inflam- 
matory defluxion on the part does generally 
occafion the latter, ſo mere irritation will 
produce the former, which does alſo. gene- 
rally ceaſe when the irritating. cauſe is te- 
moved or appeaſed. How immediately i is a 
molt troubleſome teneſmus cured by a gly- 
ſter of ſtarch and opium? What large fœtid 
diſcharges are made from behind the pre- 
puce of many perſons, not only free from all 
venereal taint, but without any ulceration 
of the parts, by a kind of exſudation ? To 
what length of time will they not continue, 
if neglected, and how immediately do they 
_ ceaſe by the uſe of a ſpirituous or vitriolic 
waſh ? How often is the fluor albus, even 
in ſome of its worſt circumſtances, modera- 
ted, not to ſay cured, merely by waſhing 
away the acrid mucus, which, lodging in 
the ruge of the vagina, continually irritated 
the parts to a freſh diſcharge, and perpetu- 
ated the diſeaſe ? What quantity of ſlime is 
there in the urine of thoſe who have a ſtone 
Ws 5 in 
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in the bladder? And how totally does it 
ceaſe, upon that ſtone being diſcharged, or 
taken away? Whereas neither cleanſing of 
parts, nor removal of irritating bodies, does, 
or ever can procure an immediate ceſſation 
of 2 diſcharge of true matter, which being 
occaſioned by a ſolution of continuity, an 
proceeds, m̃uſt decreaſe gradually, and at 
laſt can W ceaſe art —_ To ne 
whole again. 

In ſhort, the two Auids : are 10 abſoturcly 
different and / diſtin, that the | blending 
them together in our ideas of diſcaſe, pro- 
ceeding from, or producing either of them, 
cannot be too induſtriouſly avoided. It is a 
ſubject on which a great deal more might be 
ſaid, as it would comprehend, or have re- 
lation to many diſorders which perhaps are 

not ſufficiently underſtood, or attended to; 


but being beſide my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall 


ſay no more about it, only defire that I 
may not be miſunderſtood as if I meant to 
aſſert, that there never is abſceſs or ulcer in 
the lachrymal ſac, and duct: No, I only 
mean to ſignify, that it is my opinion, that 
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the yellow or purulent colour of che dif: 
charge, which is generally received as a 
proof of ſuch, is no proof at all; that this 
colour may be, and moſt frequently is, 
dependent on other cauſes; that though by 
the ſuppuration of the cellular membrane 
covering the fac, the upper part of it ſome- 
times becomes ſloughy, and burſts, yet the 
lower part of it, and the naſal duct, are 
often at the ſame time perfectly found; and 
that there never is abſceſs or ulcer within, 
while. the ſkin is entire and preſerves its 
natural hue and ſoftneſs, let the colour of 
the diſcharge be ever ſo yellow g circum- 
ſtances of no {mall canſequence in the treat- | 
ment of this. diſeaſe. 1 00¹ 

The inflammation. uk the: alu mem- 
' brane covering the ſac, is a citcumſtance 
which makes a conſiderable difference, both 
in the appearance of the diſeaſe, and in its 
requiſite treatment; in ſome caſes it is con- 
fined merely to the ſurface of the tumor in 
the corner of the eye; in others it ſpreads 
ſtill farther, affecting the nen cheek, 
5 ſide of the noſGG. dei or 


When the. parts are in this ſtate, the 
262 mucus 


— 
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mucus within the bag has generally the 
appearance of being matter, that is, it 
wears a deep yellow colour, and is of-a 
more thin conſiſtenee; if the puncta la- 
chrymalia are naturally large and open, 
and the inflammation confined to the ſur- 
face of the ſac, its contents will paſs off 
pretty freely, and the ſkin will remain in- 
tire; this is what the antients called the 
ſimple, or imperfect, or anchylops.' © 
But when the ſkin covering the lachry- 
mal bag has been for fome time inflamed, 
or ſubje& to frequently returning inflam- 
mations, it moſt commonly happens, that 
the puncta lachrymalia are affected by it, 
and the fluid not having an opportunity of 
paſſing off through them, diſtends the in- 
flamed ſkin, ſo that at laſt it becomes 
lloughy, and burſts externally. This is 
that ſtate of the diſeaſe which is called 
perfect Aigylops, or Ægylops; the diſ- 
charge which uſed to be made through the 
puncta lachrymalia, while the ſkin was 
intire, is now made through the new 
opening, and by excoriating the eye-lids 
and cheek increaſes the * and 
„ Y gives 
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gives the diſeaſe a much more difagreeable 
appearance. In ſome the matter burſts 
through a ſmall hole, and after it has dif. 
charged itſelf, the tumor ſubſides, the 
neighbouring parts become cool, and though 
the ſkin covering the ſurface of the ſacculus 
is floughy and foul, yet there is no reaſon 
to believe that the ſac itſelf is much diſ- 
eaſed below; in others the breach is large, 
the ſkin remains hard and inflamed, and 
from the appearance of the ſore, there is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the whole infide of the 
bag to be in a diſeaſed ſtate; and in ſome 
caſes, which have been much neglected or 
irritated by ill- treatment, the cavity of the 
ſacculus ſeems to be filled with a looſe ill - 

natured fungus, which pleets largely, and 
produces inflammation and excoriation of 
all the parts about. 

There is alſo another circumſtance which 
ſometimes is found to attend this diſorder, 
viz. a carious ſtate of the bones. This 
was by our forefathers ſuppoſed to be a 
frequent one, and was the principal reaſon 
for their ſo free uſe of cauſtic, . cautery, 


and ſcalpra, in the treatment of it ; but 
ſince 
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ſince the diſeaſe has been more minutely 
examined into, this circumſtance has been 
found to be a very rare one. When the 
fiſtula lachrymalis is a ſymptom of the lues 
venerea, as it ſometimes is, the bones are 
indeed often carious; but then, the fiſtula 
is not the original complaint, but produced 
ſecondarily, and is a conſequence of the 
diſeaſed ſtate of the os ethmoides, and oſſa 
ſpongioſa of the noſe, and is not curable 
by any local means or applications, but 
depends intirely on the cure of the diſeaſe 
of which it is a ſymptom. 

I have alſo ſeen” an abſceſt after the 
ſmall- pox, which, by falling on the la- 
chrymal bag, has made it all ſiough away, 
and leave the bones bare; which circum- 
ſtance I have alſo ſeen attend the free uſe 
of ſtrong eſcharotics applied to deſtroy 
what is called the cyſt; but without the 
acceſſion of ſome other diſorder producing 
it, or the moſt abſurd method of treating 
the complaint, I believe that a caries of 
the bones will very ſeldom be met with. 
Indeed the combination of other diſeaſes, 
either of the general habit, or affecting the 


1 2 ſame, 
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faine, or the neighbouring parts, does 
often make a very material difference, 
both in the appearance of the diſorder, in 
the prognoſtic, and in the proper method 
of treating it, which therefore ſhould al- 
ways be enquired: into: for inſtance, the 
patient is ſometimes ſubject to an habitual 
ophthalmy, or lippitudo, which will add 
to the deformity, and give a good deal of 
additional trouble during the cure; an 
ozæna, or ſome other diſeaſe of the mem- 
brane, and cells of the ethmoid bone, or 
a polypoſe excreſcence within the noſe, 
are now and then combined with it; the 
habit is ſometimes, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, infected with the lues venerea, of 
which this diſeaſe may be a ſymptom; 
ſtrumous glandular obſtructions are its too 
frequent companions; and, what is worſt 
of all, it is ſometimes cancerous. 


ee. 
ROM what has been ſaid, I think it 
will appear that this diſeaſe, in its 


primary and moſt ſimple ſtate, conſiſts in 
a detention 


. 
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a detention or lodgment of mucus in the 
ſacculus lachrymalis, in conſequence of an 
obſtruction of the natural paſſage from 
that bag into the noſe ; that by means of 
this lodgment the ſacculus is diſtended, 
irritated, and ſometimes inflamed ; that 


the fluid which paſſes from the lachrymal 


gland over the eye to the puncta lachry- 
malia, being prevented by the fulneſs of 
the ſac from getting into it, runs down the 
cheek; and therefore that the characteriſ- 
tic marks of the diſorder, when recent, 
are a ſmall: tumor in the corner of the eye, 
an involuntary flux of ſerum down that 
fide of the face, and a diſcharge of mucus 
A the puncta 8 upon preſ- 
ſure. 

This ledgmans, beibe oridically. pode 
ced by the ſtoppage of the natural duct, it 
follows, that the firſt curative intention is, 
the removal of that obſtruction ; which is 
ſometimes practicable, but more often not ; 
the degree of obſtruction, its date, the 
ſtate of the adjacent parts, - and ſome other 
circumſtances, rendering it more or leſs ſo 
in different ana 


T3 That 
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That the inexperienced practitioner may 
be guarded againſt giving a: haſty prognoſ- 
tic, or making attempts, which however 
fatiguing to the patient, muſt in the end 
prove fruitleſs; and that he may be enabled 
to underſtand the diſeaſe more perfectly, I 
ſhall take the liberty to divide it into four 
general heads, or ſtates, under which 
all its leſſer diſtinctions may be SN 
hended. 

The firſt conſiſts in a hats Anmelde of 
the ſacculus, and obſtruction of the naſal 
duct, diſcharging upon preſſure a mucus 
either quite clear, or a little cloudy; the 
ſkin covering the bag being intire and per- 
fectly free from inflammation. 

In the ſecond, the tumor is ſomewhat 
larger ; the ſkin which covers it is in an 
| inflamed ſtate, but intire; and the diſ- 
charge made through the puncta lachry- 
malia is of a pale Pres or purulent 
colour, 

In the third, the ſkin covering the ſac- 
culus is become floughy and. burſt, by 
which means the ſwelling is in ſome mea- 
ſure leſſened ; but the mucus, which while 

the 
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the ſkin was entire, uſed to be preſſed out 
through the puncta lachrymalia, now diſ- 
charges itſelf through the new aperture ; 
the ductus ad nares, both in this and the 
preceding ſtate, are not otherwiſe diſeaſed, 
than by the thickening of its lining. 
In the fourth, the paſſage from the ſac- 
culus lachrymalis into the noſe is totally 
obliterated, the inſide of the former being 
either ulcerated or filled up with a fungus, 
and attended ſometimes with a caries of the 
bone underneath. 

Theſe will, I think, comprehend every 
ſtate and circumſtance of the diſeaſe, and, 
if attended to, will in general point out the 
proper method of treating it. 

The ancients, who ſuppoſed this diſ- 
order in its firſt ſtate to be an inflamma- 
tory defluxion from the brain on the carun- 
cle tending to ſuppurate, directed their 
firſt attention to prevent ſuch conſequence; 
for which purpoſe they employed phleboto- 
my, cathartics, iſſues, ſetons, collyria, 
and refrigerant applications of all ſorts *; 

ES — 


* The old writers have many forms of collyria, epithems, 
ke. which they uſed upon this occaſion, but iſſues and ſetons 
they 
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and theſe not ſucceeding, they had re- 
courſe to - ſuch as they thought would 


haſten the ſuppuration of the n ab- 
ſceſs * 


By 


they lay great ſtreſs on, which practiſe may immediately 
ſatisfy us what was their e of the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe. 

© Omnium vero vieſiagtiinings eſt — materiam 
enim ad oculos fluentem potenter ad ſe trahit et evacuat, 

* caput ad omnibus excrementitiis humoribus expurgat, et 
© epregie coroborat; quid plura, tanti eſt momenti ut inve- 
i teratam ſiſtulam lachrymalem ſine hoe præſidio vix curari 
66 poſſe. 97 * 

* Mr. Serjeant Wiſeman moſt uh did not . 
ſtand this diſeaſe, and miſtook it either for a tumor of the 
encyſted kind, or for an inflammatory x, and treated 

it as ſuch: his words are, 

*« Zgylops is a tumor of the inner canthus ofthe eye, 

c either ſchrophulous, ætheromatous, or of the nature of a 
« meliceris, or ſometimes with inflammation : the cauſes of 
„ Egylops are the ſame that produce the like tumor in 
* other places, but ſometimes it is made by fluxion, and 
* appeareth firſt as a phlegmon : if it oy __ or n 
cc it is made by congeſtion. 

& The indications of cure are * from the Agylops, 
ce whether it be in its beginning with inflammation, or by 
«© congeſtion, paſſing its matter forth under the cilium into 
* the eye, in which caſe it is ſtulated. | Anchylops has 
* alſo its peculiar way of „ as other tumors of the 
« ofands.” 

Without any aefign to criticiſe on the: 3 unintelli- 
gibility of the Serjeant's language, I believe I may venture 

| to 
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By the improper uſe of medicines of the 
latter kind, it frequently happened that 

| 8 2328801 I: the 
to 0 ſay, that no man who is not previouſly xcquainted with 
the nature of the diſeaſe, will learn from hence that its ſeat 
is in the lachrymal fac, and that an KN in the naſal 
duct is the firſt cauſe of it. 

To come ſtill nearer, or even into our own time ; Dr, 
Damel 'Tyrner com piled a treatiſe of ſurgery, which was 
univerſally diſperſed, and read all over the kingdom, and 
was at that time generally looked upon as a true repreſenta- 
tion of the London practice: the Doctor ſays, ** Anchylops 
« or ZEgylops, are diſeaſes of the internal canthus of the 
„eye, in which the lachrymal gland is concerned, and from 
2 "OE the fiſtula of the ſame part is denominated : the 

prognoſtic may be gathered from the method of cure, in 
which, univerſals premiſed, ſuch as bleedings, purgings, 
% tc. you may attempt to diſſolve the humour by ſome 
<« gentle anodyne, or diſcutient cataplaſm, but if it inflame 
« and ſuppurate, you muſt haſten maturation, as well as the 
e diſcharge, by reaſon of the part it lies upon; but when 
e notwithſtanding all your endeavours to incarn and ag- 
«« plutinate, the matter continues to diſcharge itſelf, not 
© only by the outward orifice, but alſo under the cilium 
« into the eye, you muſt try ſome more powerful deſicca- 
e ve.” 

I believe no one will venture to ſay, chai the nature and 
ſeat of the diſeaſe is more or better explained by what the 
Doctor has ſaid, than by the Serjeant; and I chink it is 
perfectly clear, that neither of them had any true idea of it 
at all; they both miſtook the caruncle for the lachrymal 
gland, and the diſeaſe for an encyſted, or à ſcrophulous 
tumor, which ought to be brought to ſuppuration ; the la- 


chrymal 
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the ſkin became inflamed and burſt ; the 
diſcharge which neceſſarily followed this 
accident, together with the heated appear- 

ance of the parts about, confirmed their 
opinion of a collection of matter within; 
and according to ſuch ſuppoſition, they at- 
tempted to obtain a cure by dilating the 
orifice, and endeavouring to make an incar- 
nation from the bottom of the hollow: 
not being acquainted with the ſituation, or 
uſe of the naſal duct, they took no care to 
free it from the obſtruction under which it 
laboured, but dreſſing the ſore like a com- 
mon impoſthumation, permitted it either 
to be filled up with a looſe fungus, or 
to contract itſelf to a narrow fiſtulous ori- 
fice, which daily diſcharging a diſcoloured 
kind of fluid, and not healing by ſuch 
means as they made uſe of, they concluded 
the bone underneath was carious, and 
made way down to it, either by removing 
the parts with a cutting inſtrument, or by 
deſtroying them with cauſtic and cautery, 
* intending 


chrymal ſac, the ductus ad nares, their uſe, © the diſorder 
of them creating the complaint in queſtion, they were totally 
dnacquainted with. 
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intending to procure an exfoliation, and 
thereby a firmer baſis to heal on.* 

But fince the uſe of the ductus naſalis 
has been known, fince it has been diſco- 
vered that an obſtruction in this is the 
primary and principal cauſe of the diſorder, 
and that what paſſed for the cavity of an 
abſceſs is really the ſacculus lachrymalis, 
both the intention of cure, and the means, 
have been conſiderably altered. 

In the firſt and moſt fimple ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, viz. that of mere obſtruction, 
without inflammation, - much pains have 
been taken to reſtore the parts to their na- 
tural ſtate and. uſe, without making any 
wound or diviſion at all; the introduction 
of 


* Humulo ſummum ejus foraminis excipiendum, et 
totum id cavum dent in fiſtulis Gt, uſque ad os exciden- 


dum, 
Csrsus. 


Corpus id quod inter angulum * ad abſceſſum eſt 
excoluimus, et carnes e profundo educimus ; quod fi igitur 
per ſumma ruptus fuerit abſceſſus, totum id quod eminet 


uſque ad os excidendum. 
Paulus. 


Si vero per hæc . non curetur, aut recediraret 
poſtea, ſignum eſt quod os eſt corruptum de ſubtus, quare tunc 


oportet locum detegi et os corruptum removeri. 
| LANFRANC. 
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of a probe, the injection of a fluid, and a 
conſtant compreſſion: made on the outſide of 
the ſacculus in the corner of the eye, are 
the principal means by which this has been 
attempted. | 

Some few -years 280 M. Ane made a 
probe of ſo ſmall a ſize as to be capable of 
paſſing from the eye-lid into the noſe, 
being introduced at one of the puncta 
lachrymalia, and paſſing through the ſac- 
culus and duct; with which probe he 
propoſed to break through any ſmall ob- 
ſtruction which __ be n in its 
paſſage. 
He alſo invented a qrrings whoſe pipe is 
ſmall enough to enter one of the puncta, 
and by that means to furniſh an opportu- 
nity of injecting a liquor into the ſacculus 


and duct; and with theſe two inſtruments 


he pretended to be able to cure the diſeaſe 
whenever it conſiſted in obſtruction merely, 
and the diſcharge was not much diſcoloured. 
The firſt of theſe, viz. the paſſage of a 
. ſmall probe through the puncta, has a 
plauſible appearance, but will, upon trial, 
be found very unequal to the __ aſſigned ; 
| "7" 
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the very {mall ſize of it, its neceſſary 
flexibility, and the very little refiſtance it 
is capable of making, are manifeſt defici- 
encies in the inſtrument; the quiek ſenſa- 
tion in the lining of the ſac and duct, and 
its diſeaſed ſtate, are great objections on 
the ſide of the parts, ſuppoſing that it was 
capable of anſwering any valuable end, 
which it moſt certainly is not. 8 

That the pafling a fine probe from one 
of the puncta lachrymalia into the noſe is 
very practicable, I know from experience; 
but I alſo know from the ſame experience, 
that the pain it. gives, and the inflam- 
mation it often excites, are much greater 
than any beneſit which does or can 1 ariſe 
from it. 

It is faid that the principal uſe of this 
probe is to clear the little ducts leading 
from the puncta into the ſacculus, and 
the obſtruction of thoſe ducts is often 
mentioned as a part of this diſeaſe ;. by 
which one would be led to ſuppoſe that i it 
was a circumſtance which frequently oc- 
curred, whereas it is ſeldom if ever met 
with, and when it does happen, can never 


. Pr oduce 
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produce the diſeaſe in queſtion, the prin- 
_ cipal characteriſtic of which is, a diſcharge 
into the inner corner of the eye upon preſ- 
ſure made in the angle; this diſcharge is 
made from the ſacculus, through the 
puncta, and proves that the latter are open; 
the paſſing a probe therefore through theſe 
ſeems to be perfectly unneceſſary, ſince a 
ſtoppage of them would never give riſe to 
that diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an obſtruc- 
tion to the paſſage of any thing from the 
ſac into the noſe, and not m the eye 
into the ſac. 
The ſyringe, if uſed ;udiciouſly while 
the diſeaſe is recent, the ſac very little 
dilated, and the mucus perfectly clear, 
will ſometimes be. found ſerviceable ; I 
have uſed it where, I think, it has been 
much ſo; I have by means of it injected a 
fluid through the ſacculus into the noſe, 
and in two or three inſtances have effected 
cures by it, but I have alſo often uſed it 
ineffectually; it gives no pain, and a few 
trials render the uſe of it very little trou- 
bleſome. 
Fabritius ab DE Fam e an 
inſtrument, 
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inſtrument, which was ſo contrived, as by 
means of a ſcrew to make a preſſure exter- 
nally on the lachrymal bag, from the uſe 
of which, he fays his patients received 
much benefit; this inſtrument has been 
conſiderably improved by late practitioners, 
and is ſtill recommended as very uſeful. 
All the good that can be obtained by 
compreſs and bandage, this ſcrew is ca- 
pable of procuring ; but it is alſo ſubject 
to all the ſame inconveniencies, ariſing 
from the impoſſibility of determining ex- 
actly the due degree of preſſure: for if it be 
ſo great as to bring the ſides of the upper 
part of the ſac into contact, all communi- 
cation between it and the puncta will be 
thereby ſtopt; if it be but ſlight, the ac- 
cumulation will not be prevented, nor does 
it in either caſe contribute to the removal 
of the obſtruction in the naſal duct, the 
primary and original cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
If the curative intention was to procure 
an union of the ſides of the ſacculus, as in 
the caſe of parts ſeparated from each other 
by the formation of matter or floughs, and 
the preſſure could be made uniformly and 
cConſtantly, 
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conſtantly, poſſibly it might be ſo managed 
as to anſwer a valuable purpoſe ; but as 
that is not the intention, the . preſſure, 
whether made by an inſtrument, . or by a 
common roller and compreſs, contributes 
little or nothing toward a cure, nor did [ 
ever ſee one effected by i it, —_ E have 
ſeveral times tried both. . | 
That ſome ſlight obſtructions * the wake 
duct have gone off while the compreſſion 
has been. uſed, I do not deny; but am in 
great doubt concerning the ſhare which it 
had in removing them, having ſeen more 
than one inſtance of a cure being obtained 
by the uſe of a proper regimen and medi- 
eines, in ſhght and recent caſes, where 
nothing was uſed externally but a vitriolic 
collyrium; and having been always diſap- 
pointed in my ants by mere Nabe 4 of 
any kind. | | 
Beſides theſe means of attempting a cure 
without inciſion, the gentlemen of the 
French Academy have favoured us with 
ſome others, ſuch as the introduction of a 
probe into the lower part of the naſal duct 
| within the noſe, the injection of a fluid by 
7 the 
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the ſame orifice, the paſſing a ſeton from 
the punctum lachrymale ſuperius through 
the ſacculus and duct and out at the noſtril, 

there to remain till the cure is compleated ; 
and for thoſe purpoſes they have invented 
and given figures of a number of probes, 
ſyringes, and many other inſtruments, 
which, they ſay, have been very ſucceſs- 
fully uſed ; far be it from me to ſay that 
they have not, or to prevent any body 
. from trying thoſe, or any other means by 
which mankind may be cured of diſeaſes 
with the leaſt poffible fatigue and pain; 
but from the experiments which I have 
made of moſt of theſe proceſſes, I muſt 
beg leave to ſuſpend my aſſent to their 
general utility, or even to their DO 
practicability. 

Repeated trials upon dead ſubjetts will 
undoubtedly enable a man to paſs the probe, 
or perhaps now and then the ſeton, but he 
will alſo find it often abſolutely impracti- 
cable; and in the few inſtances in which 
he may chance to ſucceed as'to this attempt, 
what will in general be the conſequence ? 
not what the writers on theſe ſubjects 

Vor. I. 2 have 
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have tanght him to believe, a cure, but 2 
ſenſe of pain, and degree of inflammation, 
which the patient, before ſuch attempts 
were made, was free from; an exaſperation 
of the diſeaſe, and a loſs of much time, as 
I have more than once experienced. To 
which confideration may be added, that 
infants and young children are very often 
afflicted with this diſorder, and that ſuch 
proceſſes as theſe are abſolutely impractica- 
ble upon them. 

I ſhould be very forry to be miſunderſtood 
in what I now ſay, to have it ſuſpected, 
that I mean to derogate from the character 
of thoſe gentlemen who have been the in- 
ventors of theſe operations, or that I ſpeak 
ſlightingly of them, either becauſe they are 
not my own, or becauſe I have not been able 
to ſucceed in the uſe of them: it would give 
me great concern if I thought it would be 
believed that I acted upon ſo mean, ſo nar- 
row a principle; no man is or would be 
more pleaſed with any real improvement in 
our art than myſelf, but having taken. all 
the pains in my power to apply the diſ- 

coveries of which I am now. ſpeaking to 

practice 
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practice (the only teſt of good ſurgery) and 
having found them moſt frequently impracti- 
cable, always ineffectual, I think myſelf 
obliged to ſay ſo. 

Anel's ſyringe I have uſed ſucceſsfully, 
and think it may now and then he very well 
worth trying, in recent caſes more eſpecially, 
as it may always be uſed without giving any 
pain, or running the riſque of raifing an in- 
flammation; but I muſt alſo beg leave to 
obſerve, that if the bag is not much dilated, 
the mucus clear, the ſkin and cellular mem- 
rane uninflamed, and the parts about ſoft 
and eaſy, if the patient will take care not to 
ſuffer too great an accumulation, will, by 
the frequent uſe of a vitriolic collyrium, 
keep the eye-lids clean and cool, and care- 
fully avoid ſuch things as irritate the mem- 
brana narium, or occaſion a ſudden flux of 
lymph from the lachrymal gland, the diſeaſe 
may for many years, nay often for life, be 
kept from being very troubleſome, or incon- 
venient, without any ſurgery at all. 


3 SECT, 
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HEN the diſeaſe is got beyond the 
ſimple ſtate juſt deſcribed, that is, 
when the parts round about are much, or 
conſtantly inflamed, or the ſkin covering the 
tumor is burſt, there is ſomething more to 
be done, if a cure is intended. 

In this ſtate an opening in the upper part 
of the ſacculus lachrymalis becomes in gene- 
ral abſolutely neceſſary; and as a wound 
made by a knife leaves a much leſs diſagree- 
able ſcar than that which neceſſarily follows 
the burſting of the ſkin, one being a mere 
ſimple diviſion, the other a loſs of ſubſtance; 
it will always be found beſt to anticipate the 
accident of burſting, by making the opening 


as ſoon as the integuments are in ſuch a ſtate 


as to threaten to it. 
For the making this inciſion authors have 
been very particular in their direction with 


regard to its place, manner, and form; they 


have ordered it to be. ſemilunar, . having its 
concave part toward the eye, and that the- 
| | point 
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point of union of the lids ſhould be exactly 
oppoſite to the center of the inciſion ; this 
lunated figure was calculated to correſpond 
with the courſe of the fibres of the orbicular 
muſcle, upon a ſuppoſition that/ a tranſverſe 
ſection of them would produce an inverſion 
of the lower lid, an effect which never fol- 
lows : all that the ſurgeon need obſerve is, 
to take care to keep the knife at a proper 
diſtance from the juncture of the palpebræ, 
to begin the incifion a very little above a 
line drawn from that juncture toward the 
noſe, and to continue it downward ; its 
form may full as well be ftraight as any 
other, and the beſt inſtrument to make it 
with is a ſmall crooked biſtory. 
If the ſacculus is already burſt, the place 
of opening is determined, and the orifice 
may be enlarged with a knife, or dilated. 
The inciſion made, the ſacculus ſhould be 
moderately diſtended, either with dry lint, 
or a bit of prepared ſponge; by which 
means, an opportunity will be gained in 
two or three days of knowing the ſtate of 
the inſide of the ſac, and of the ductus 


naſalis; if the former is neither ſloughy nor 
2 3 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe diſeaſed, and the obſtruction in 
the latter but ſlight, it ſometimes happens 
that after a free diſcharge has been made 
for ſome days, and the inflammation occa- 
ſioned by the firſt operation is gone off, the 
fac contracts itſelf, a ſuperficial drefling, 
with moderate preſſure, heals the ſore, the 
| lachrymal fluid reſumes its wonted courſe, 
and the diſeaſe diſappears. 
Of this I have ſeen more than one inſtance, 
and perhaps it would happen oftener, if the 
very abſurd manner in which this diſorder is 
generally treated after opening the bag, did 
not prevent it: in this ſtate ſucceſs is to be 
expected from the moſt gentle treatment 
only; whatever irritates, inflames, or deſtroys, 
will infallibly prevent it. 

If this ſimple method does not ſucceed, 
or from the ſtate of the parts ſeems unlikely 
to do ſo, another muſt be tried, which the 
opening already made will enable us to put 
in practice: the point to be aimed at is, if 
poſſible, to render the naſal duct pervious to 
the lachrymal fluid; and we muſt endeavour 
to obtain this end by ſuch means as give the 


leaſt pain, excite the leaſt inflammation, and 
leave 
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leave the parts as near as poſſible in their 
natural ſtate; that is, we are to endeavour to 


dilate the paſſage- from the ſac to the noſe, 
by ſome means which will gradually diſtend 
it without deſtroying its texture, in the ſame 
manner as the dilatation of the urethra ought 
to be effected in the caſe of ſtrictures, by 
paſſing either a probe, or a piece of cat-gut, 
or a bougie, gently into it, as far as it will 
eaſily go, and repeating it occaſionally, until 
it is got quite through, and the paſſage is 
free. * Fr: 

Every man will determine for himſelf, by 
what means he will endeavour to accompliſh 
this end; nor is it of very material conſe- 
quence which he prefers, provided it be 
done gradually, and without giving pain: a 
proper dilatation of the upper part of the 
ſacculus by dry lint, or a bit of prepared 

24 ſponge, 


This caytion is very neceſſary to be obſerved in the cure 
of ſtrictures of the urethra, in which caſe the proper intention 
is gradually to dilate the paſſage, and to procure an in- 
ereaſed diſcharge of mucus from the lacunz ; this ſhould 
always be done gently, and by means which give as little 
pain as poſſible ; whatever irritates or gives pain will cer- 
tainly do miſchief, will add to the obſtruction, and increafe 
the dyſury. 
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ſponge, will be found uſeful previous to the 
attempt toward paſſing any thing into, or 
through the duct; and it will alſo be neceſ- 
ſary that the ſurgeon be poſſeſſed of a juſt 
idea of the ſize and direction of it, both in a 
natural, and a diſeaſed ſtate; for whoever 
has formed one only from viewing its bony 
channel in a dry ſkull, will upon experiment 
find himſelf much deceived with regard to 
its diameter in a living ſubje& ; the mem- 
brane which lines it is not extremely thin, 
in a healthy ſtate, and when it is inflamed 
or thickened by obſtruction, the paſſage 
through the duct is thereby rendered very 
ſmall, if it is not quite ſhut up. | 
They of our anceſtors who miſtook this 
diſeaſe for an abſceſs, and found (as indeed 
they always muſt) extreme difficulty in fill- 
ing it up with ſound fleſh, generally had 
recourſe to eſcharotic medicines for the deſ- 
ſtruction of that fungus which ſeemed to 
hinder them from accompliſhing their end; 
by which conduct they irritated all the 
neighbouring parts, increaſed the inflamma- 
tion, and were moſt frequently fruſtrated in 
their expectation of a cure at laſt, The 
| ſame 
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ame kind of medicines were alſo uſed by 
thoſe who ſuppoſed: the diſorder to be an 
encyſted tumor, with intention to eradicate 
the cyſt, which, they thought, prevented a 
cure by remaining behind; and both theſe 
methods of practice were vindicable, ſuppo- 
ſing their idea of the diſeaſe had been a true 
one, which it moſt undoubtedly was not : 
their reaſoning was right, but their principles 
were wrong ; they were in general very little 
acquainted with the ſtructure and uſe of the 
parts, and totally miſtook the nature of the 
diſeaſe. 

But now, that we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with both, this kind of practice 
ought ſurely to ceaſe, as the preſervation of 
the ſacculus and duct, and not their deſ- 
truction, are, or ought to be intended: all 
cathæretic medicines muſt be wrong and 
prejudicial, at leaſt while the intention 
is ſuch; an intention at all times rational, 
and ſometimes capable of being fulfilled. * 

Notwithſtanding the deſtruction of the 
bag is allowed to be wrong by moſt ſurgeons 
of the preſent time, yer there 'are many, 


who, by their manner of dreſſing it, after 
| they 
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they have opened it, do really, though not 
intentionally, produce the ſame effect as our 
forefathers aimed at : it is ſtill a cuſtom with 
many, as ſoon as it is opened, to diſtend the 
cavity of it with a hard tent, or with doflils 
of lint charged with eſcharotic medicines, 
ſuch as mercurius precipitatus ruber, &c. by 
which means the inflammation is increaſed, 
the ſkin and edges of the incifion hardened, 
and the inſide of the ſacculus put under the 
neceſſity of caſting off a ſlough. This is 
one of ſeveral inſtances ſtill remaining of our 
adhering to old methods of practice, after 
the principles on which ſuch methods were 
originally formed have been allowed even 
by ourſelves to be erroneous ; for this man- 
ner of drefling the ſore is effectively the 
ſame as the antients made uſe of, while they 
ſuppoſed the diſeaſe to be an abſceſs of the 
caruncule, and encyſted tumor, or a callous 
ulcer with carious bone; and was by them 
intended very properly for the deſtruction of 
ſuch calloſity, to afliſt the exfoliation of the 
ſuppoſed caries, and to Procuces firm baſis to 
incarn upon. 
On the contrary, the point which ought 
firſt 


—— 
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firſt to be aimed at, immediately after having 
made an opening into the ſac, is to endeavour 
to remove the obſtruction of the natural 
paſſage from thence into the noſe, by the 
means already mentioned, which deſign this 
method of cramming in eſcharotic dreſſings 
muſt neceſſarily fruſtrate, muſt frequently 
render a ſimple caſe complex, and at leaft 

retard that cure it is deſigned to expedite. 
The only excuſe that can be now made 
for ſuch method of dreſſing is, that the 
ſurgeon is ſatisfied that the duckus ad nares 
cannot be reſtored to its uſe, and therefore 
by deſtroying part of the ſacculus, intends 
to procure ſuch a generation of new fleſh, 
as may fill up its cavity, and hinder the 

accumulation or lodgment there in future. 
If this was feaſible, perhaps it might be a 
vindication of ſuch treatment; but unfortu- 
nately it neither is, nor can be ſo in general; 
and whoever will attentively examine the 
natural fituation and ſtructure of the parts 
concerned, will immediately ſee why it 
cannot. All, or the greateſt part of the 
diſeaſed and obſtructed duct, lying in its 
bony channel out of the reach of what is 
applied 
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applied to the inſide of the ſacculus, muſt 
prevent the generation of a firm baſis at its 
bottom, and produce a freſh collection of 
mucus, which in a ſhort ſpace of time lifts 
up the cicatrix into a new tumor, and re- 
quires the ſame treatment as if ogy at all 
had been done. 

On the other hand, it _— not be denies. 
that now and then a cure has by this means 
been effected; but it has been ſo rarely, that 
it can hardly be admitted as an authority or 
vindication of ſo irrational an attempt. 

The parts about the eye are moſt of them 
of very quick ſenſation, and eafily irritated ; 
all dreſſings are in fact extraneous bodies, 
and therefore when applied to ſuch parts 
cannot be too ſoft and light : ſuppuration is 
an act of nature, not of art; and is always 
beſt executed, when ſhe is leaſt diſturbed : 
this is a general truth, and will hold good 
in all parts of the body, even where ſuppu- 
ration may be moſt wanted ; but in the 
preſent caſe, in which the lower part of the 
fac, and all the duct, are often in ſuch ſtate 
as not to require any ſuppuration at all, eſ- 
charotic dreſſings of any kind, by producing 

| inflammation 
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inflammation both of the eye and caruncule, 
by rendering the edges of the ſore hard, or 
ſloughy, and by deſtroying the communica- 
tion between the puncta lachrymalia and ſac- 
culus, muſt neceſſarily counteract the only 
proper intention of cure. 

| I would not in this place be thought to 
mean that a mere ſuperficial pledgit is all the 
drefling that is required ; no; a moderate di- 
latation of the upper part of the facculus is 
at firſt abſolutely neceſſary, in order to get 
_ eafily at the duct below; but this ſhould' be 
effected without the uſe of corroſive applica- 
tions of any kind, and is beſt accompliſhed 
by prepared ſponge, which will diſtend to 
_ almoſt any degree, without deſtroying. 

When a paſſage has been once obtained, 
it ſhould be carefully kept open, either by a 
piece of cat-gut, a ſmall bougie, a leaden 
probe, or ſomething of that ſort ; and when 
it is thoroughly eſtabliſhed, - the ſore may 
be permitted to contract, until it becomes 
no more than what ſerves for the introducti- 
on of the bougie into the duct; in this ſtate 
I would adviſe, that it be kept open for ſome 
time, injecting now and then a little aqua 

calcis, 
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calcis, ſoftened with mell. roſar. through 
from above into the noſe; and when it 
appears, that the paſſage is fo free, and fo 
well eſtabliſhed, that there is good probabi- 
lity of its preſerving itſelf, the orifice in the 
angle of the eye, by being covered only by 
A ſuperficial bit of plaſter, or pledgit, will 
eontract and cloſe; and if during its cloſing, 
moderate preſſure be uſed on the facculus, 
to prevent a freſh accumulation of nueus, it 
will aſſiſt the cure. 
Whether the ſacculus in a healthy and 
undilated ſtate, is endued with any degree 
of contractile power, which it loſes by being 
diſtended, or to what other cauſe it may 
be owing, I know not ; but I have more 
than once been foiled in my attempts towards 
this method of curing the diſeafe, by a freſh 
collection of mucus, notwithſtanding the 
naſal duct has remained open, as appeared 
by the diſcharge made into the noſe upon 
preſſure on the tumor, the immediate ſub- 
ſidence of the ſaid tumor, and the paſſage of 
an injection, or ſmall probe, after having 
again opened the ſac. Some of theſe have, 
_ being again healed, remained good 
Cures, 
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cures, and others not ; the uncertainty which 
attends theſe caſes is great, and the event 
never to be known but by experiment. 
Whoever ſays, that none of them are to be 
cured by the foregoing method, errs as much 
as he would, who ſhould expect it to fucceed 
in all; where the diſeaſe is in ſuch tate 
as to admit its being tried, it is very well 
worth while, as it is not painful nor tedious; 
and where it does not anſwer our expec- 
tations, it is no hindrance to any other 
more efficacious one being made uſe of 
afterward: in all theſe caſes, different 
circumſtances in the patient, or in the 
ſtate of the diſeaſed parts, muſt produce 
a variation in the neceſſary treatment, both 
in general, and particular: a bad habit 
will require the uſe of internal remedies; 
the combination of other diſeaſes of the 
neighbouring parts will add to the difficulty 
and trouble; and even the faireſt, and ſuch 
as ſeem moſt likely to ſucceed, do ſome- 
times reſiſt this, and indeed every other at- 
tempt. 

From the neceſſity of keeping the eye 
bound while dreſſings are applied for the 

dilatation 
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dilatation of the ſacculus, an inflammation is 
frequently raiſed : this, added to the neceſ- 
fary diſcharge of ſerum, mucus, '&c. is apt _ 
to heat and excoriate the parts about; there- 
fore, warm fomentations, cooling collyria, 
epulotic cerates, and renewing the dreſſings 
as often as ſhall be neceſſary, with whatever 
elſe can contribute towards keeping 'the ſkin 
clean and cool, muſt be found ſerviceable, 
as well as pleaſant, and ſhould neyer be 


| negledted. 


s R CT. 1 


HE laſt Rate which I W 40 of 

this diſorder, is that in which the 
natural paſſage from the ſacculus to the noſe 
is ſo diſeaſed as to be quite obliterated, or in 
which the bones are ſometimes found to be 
Carious, 

The methods hitherto deſcribed have all 
been calculated to preſerve the natural paſ- 
ſage, and to derive the lachrymal fluid again 
through it : in this attempt they are ſome- 
times ſucceſsful, but when they are not, 
there is no chirurgical means left, but to 
attempt 
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attempt the formation of an artificial one in 
its ſtead. . 

The upper and hinder part of the ſacculus 
lachrymalis is firmly attached to the os 
unguis, a ſmall and very thin bone juſt 
within the orbit of the eye; which bone is 
ſo ſituated, that if it be by any means bro- 
ken through, or removed, the two. cavities 
of the noſe, and of the orbit, communicate 
with each other, conſequently the os unguis 
forms the partition between the hinder part 
of the lachrymal bag, and the upper part of 
the cavity of the noſe; and it is by making 
a breach in this partition that we attempt 
the formation of an artificial paſſage for the 
lachrymal fluid. 

This operation, if conſidered merely as a 
perforation, is no invention of the moderns: 
the ancients undoubtedly performed it; but 
though it was executed much in the ſame 
manner as it is now, yet it was not done 
with the ſame intention. 

From the accounts which our anceftors 
have left us of the diſeaſe in queſtion, it is 
plain, that they ſuppoſed it to be always at- 
tended with a degree of calloſity, and often 

Vor. I. Aa with 
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with caries, and that the ſureſt way to obtain 
a cure was to lay the bone bare: this they 
effected either by cauſtic or cautery, accord- 
ing to the humour of the ſurgeon, or the 
fears of the patient : if cauſtic applications 
were uſed, they waited the ſeparation of the 
eſchar; and if they found, or believed the 
bone to be altered, they applied an actual 
cautery to it; if the bone to which the iron 
was applied was the os unguis, it was too 
thin to bear much heat, or much preſſure, 
conſequently was eafily burnt, or broke 
through, and by that means an opening 
was made into the noſe; a terebra was alſo 
' fometimes made uſe of inſtead of cautery, 
and the ſame effect produced thereby.* 
* 1 

Ocubo et czteris junctis partibus bene obtectis, os ferra- 
mento adurendum eſt vehementius: quod fi jam carie vexatum 


elt, quo craſſior huic ſquama abſcedat, quidam adurentia im- 


ponunt. 
1 | Cexrsvs. 


Cum iſto pulvere in veritate fere mortificabam omnes 
| fiſtulas curabiles, et cum cauterio ferreo, aut æneo—facta 
mortificatione tali totius carnis uſque ad os, cum pulvere aut 

unguento ſuperdictiꝭ ſuperpone mortificato butyrum et eſchari 
; aſpice, et fi fuerit os corruptum cauteriza ĩpſum uſque ad 


ejus profundum. 
Oh. DE SALICETO. 


Poſtea ſi homo fuerit delicatus, per iſtud foramen mittatur 
| Canellus 
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By each of theſe. methods, a paſſage being 
made from the ſacculus lachrymalis into the 
noſe, _ a cure was ſometimes , accidentally 
obtained; but the cautery was applied, 
either to deſtroy the ſuppoſed calloſity, of to 
deſquamate a caries ; and the terebra, either 
for the ſame reaſon, or to make a paſſage for 
the diſcharge of matter, which lodged, and. 
as they , thought, hindered the healing of 
the fore; for as they were not acquainted 
with the natural paſſage of the lachrymal 
fluid, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
by means of this perforation they intended 
the formation of an artificial one. . Calloſity 
and caries were their two chatacteriſtics of 
the diſeaſe ; the diſſolution of one, and the 
exfoliation of the other, were all they had 
in view from the uſe of either cauſtic or 
cautery, and the perforation of the os unguis 
en Ai Was 


Canellus ferreus vel æneus ſubtilis uſque ad profundum ſi 
poteris, et per ipſum canellum ferrum candens immitte et 
itulz radices decoque: at fi timuerit ignem immittatur pil- 


lula de unguento ruptorio. 
Rofl AN Ds. 


Oſſe detecto ferrum imprime calidum 55 ipſum, et 
ipſum cauterium mediocriter comprimendo, poſtea imple 


totum/vulnus cum oleo roſarum miſto cum vitello o:). 
Lanyranc. 
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was either accidental, or made merely for 
the diſcharge of matter.“ | 
Indeed, if we attentively conſider what 


* Fabritius ab Aquapendente, who in general copies 
Paulus, ſpeaks of the perforation as meant only to make a 
depending orifice for matter, <* poſt carunculæ et loci exciſi- 
< onem, terebra humorem aut pus in nares derivarint.” 

| FaB AB AQUAPENDENTE, 

Gul. de Saliceto, and indeed many other of the ancient 
writers, ſpeak of uſing both cautery and terebra to the pur- 
poſe of deriving the matter and ſanies which lodge in the fac, 
into the noſe ; and, by making a depending orifice, to pro- 
cure a firm baſis to heal on. Aſpice os, et fi fuerit cor- 
« ruptum cauteriza ipſum uſque ad ejus profundum, et con- 
„ cavitatem cum cauterio punctuali, et perfora ipſum ad 
*« aliam partem, ejus ut ſanies per nafum ſtuat, deinde i in- 


« carnetur et conſolidetar.” 
Gul. de SALICET0. 


Indeed the FILSON of an artificial palage for the la- 


chrymal fluid could make no part of the intention of thoſe, 


who were not rightly acquainted with the natural one. 
Paulus mentions perforation with the terebra as the prac- 


tice of ſome in his time, but from what he ſays, it is plain 


he did not practiſe it himſelf, or think it neceſſary, and 


that he regarded it only as a method of making a depending 


orifice; his words are, Quod ſi jam carie vexatum eſt, ferro 


.** candenti, acuto, ac in cuſpidem abeunte adurimus ſpongia 


e frigida madente oculo impoſita. 
* Sunt qui poſt carunculz exciſionem terebra uſi humo- 


4 rem aut pus in nares derivarint; nos autem ſatis habuimus 
e eouſque ſolum ferramentis ad Ægylopem accommodatis 


* 2. ut ſquama abſcederet. Paulus ON ETA. 
See alſo Fas, aB AQUAPENDENTE- 
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the old writers have left us on this ſubject, 
it will appear, that though they knew that 
a paſſage into the noſe was ſometimes a con- 
| ſequence of their uſe of the terebra and 
cautery, yet the operators had no very accu- 
rate knowledge of the parts they made ſo 
free with; no preciſe idea of the bone on 
which their inſtruments -were applied, or 
through which they paſſed ; nor of the place 
moſt immediately proper for ſuch application 
of them : ſometimes they perforated the os 
unguis very properly, ſometimes the cautery 
or terebra was thruſt into the bony channel 
of the natural naſal duct, and ſometimes they 
were applied to the naſal proceſs of the max- 
illa ſuperior : the direction given by moſt 
of them to raſp the bone {ſcalpris abradere) 
and to impreſs the cautery with ſome force, 
that the bone may be ſooner exfoliated, (ut 
citius ſquama abſcedat) plainly prove, that 
either they were not aware of the tender 
ſtructure of the os unguis, or that they did 
not intend to apply their inſtruments to it: 
if the former was the caſe, the perforation 
was accidental ; if the latter, they muſt 
have often done much more harm than good; 
A a 3 that 
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that is, they muſt have burned and deſtroyed 
unneceſſarily parts which have little or no- 
thing to do with the diſeaſe; and by ſuch 
treatment of them muſt have much oftener 
prevented, than accompliſhed a cure.* 

The intention of the preſent practitioners 
in making this perforation is different from 
that of our anceſtors; but it is more rational, 
and founded upon the nature and uſe of the 
parts concerned in the diſeaſe: it is to form 
and maintain a new artificial paſſage from 
the lachrymal bag into the noſe, when the 
natural one can no more be rendered uſeful, 
and without any view to any thing elſe: 
this, I ſay, is the aim of them all; but 

though 


* Petrus de Marchetti, though perfectly ſenſible that the 
es unguis was often broken through by the cautery, yet 
inſiſts upon it, that it ſerved no other purpoſe. than to haſten 
exfoliation.” ** Przterquam quod hujus perforationis non 
« alius fit uſus quam ut os perforatum aut inuſtum citius 
« abſcedat. Obſervandum tamen non eſſe perforandum 05 
«© niſi præſente maxima ipſius corruptione, ſola fiquidem 
e ejus ſuperficie corrupta aut alterata ſat fuerit partem læſam 
« abradere.” 


Pers. Ds MARCHETTI. 

And Mr. verdue, a very modern writer, is alſo of the 

ſame. opinion. Le meilleur remede pour amorter l'acide 

«« qui cauſe la carie, c'eſt de paſſer legerement un cautere 
& actuel ſur Vos ſans le percer.“ 
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though they are perfectly agreed in their in- 
tention, yet they are not ſo with regard to 


the inſtrument which they uſe, ſome ſtill 
continuing the actual cautery, others . 5 
other different inſtruments. 
The ancients preferred the cantery, for | 
reaſons which have already been afligned ; 
but ſince the ſymptoms of calloſity and 
caries have been found to be very infre- 
quent, and che os unguis has been perforated 
ſolely with a view to make an artificial paſ- 
ſage into the noſe, the cautery has with 
many loſt much of its ancient credit, and 
other inſtruments have been ſubſtituted in its 
place, which give leſs pain at the time of 
uſing, and leave leſs deformity afterward. 
But though many have laid afide the hot 
iron, yet it ſtill has its advocates, who 
prefer it to every other inſtrument, .and 
who have therefore endeavoured to obviate 
its inconveniencies : they have directed that 
the cannula through which it paſſes be made 
of a conical form, and ſo large as its lower 
end, as that they ſhall not touch each other; 
they have ordered this cannula to be wrap- 
ped round with wet rag, at the time of 
Aa4 uſing 
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uſing it; they have placed a check upon the 
top of the iron to prevent its point from 
going too far, and have been particular in 
directing us to withdraw it as ſoon as it is 
got through. 

But notwithſtanding theſe and every other 
caution, the cautery gives great pain at the 
time of uſing; it lengthens the attendance, 
and moſt commonly produces unneceſſary 
deformity even in the hands of the moſt 
dextrous; not to mention the horror occaſi- 
oned by thruſting a hot iron into the corner 
of the eye. 

When the inconveniences ariſing from the 
uſe of this inſtrument, even in the beſt 
hands, are impottant, it may be eaſily gueſ- 
fed what they muſt be in thoſe of the 
clumſy and ignorant ; and therefore, unleſs 
ſome real advantage attends it, it ought cer- 
tainly to be ſo diſcouraged, that no one may 
attempt to revive it. Let us then ſee with 
what intent it has been uſed by thoſe who 
have appeared moſt fond of it, and who may 
fairly be ſuppoſed to have beſt known how 
to manage it. 

The defence made by the wet rag againſt 
the 
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the heat of the iron, the diſproportioned 
ſize, and the figure of the cannula, very 
plainly ſhew, that its effect is deſigned to 
be executed by the point only; and the 
check at the upper end as clearly ſhews; 
that that point is deſigned to paſs no farther 
than juſt through the bone, while all the ill 
effects are occaſioned by the upper part of the 
cautery on the eye lids and angle of the eye. 
Now, if it is not deſigned to produce any 
effect on any of the parts through which it 
paſſes down to the bone, but merely to burn 
through that and the membrana narium, 
and thereby make an-opening into the noſe, 
I do not fee how it differs from any other 
perforator of equal ſize, except in the miſ- 
chief it does to the parts above, to which it 
ſhould do nothing. | 
It does indeed burn the bone and mem- 
brane, through which it pierces, and there- 
by prevents · the orifice from cloſing again 
immediately ; and this is certainly the prin- 
cipal end of perforation, by whatever inſtru- 
ment it is performed: but it is alſo as certain, 
that the ſame end is obtainable by means 

leſs miſchievous and leſs horrible. 
| Our 
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Our anceſtors had a very plauſible reaſon 
for uſing it: their ideas of calloſity and caries 
always accompanied this diſeaſe, and autho- 
riſed them to make uſe of ſuch applications 
as they thought moſt proper. in ſuch caſes : 
but now, when we know that theſe are 
ſymptoms which very rarely occur, or even 
if they do, that they are removeable in a 
much eaſier manner, we are no longer vindi- 
cated in continuing an alarming and a pain- 
ful proceſs, when we can obtain the ſame 
end by much gentler means; for whether 
the membrana narium be burnt through, or 
divided in any other manner, it is the fu- 
ture method of dreſſing that opening that 
muſt maintain it, let it be made by what- 
over inſtrument, or in whatever manner it 
_ | * 

The late Mr. Cheſelden was a warm pa- 
tron of the cautery, took a great deal of 
pains to prevent it from doing miſchief, and 
has ſaid in its defence, that other me- 
« thods of curing this diſeaſe have been 
% much recommended, .though often un- 
* ſucceſsful ; but this, well performed, is 


« infallible.” After ſo poſitive an aſſertion, 
| 1am 
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I am ſorry to be obliged to ſay, that it is 
contradicted by manifold experience; that 
there have been many inſtances of perfect 
cures performed without the uſe of a cautery; 
and that ſome of thoſe who have been cau- 
teriſed by Mr. Cheſelden himſelf have been 
diſappointed in the expectation of one: nor 
could he, with all the pains he took, pre- 
vent the effect of the heat of the iron, 
or leave his patient without a weeping 
eye. 

The intention is merely to make an open- 
ing through the os unguis and membrana 
narium into the cavity of the noſe, and to 
treat that perforation in ſuch a manner as 
that it ſhall moſt probably remain open, 
and give paſſage to the lachrymal fluid 
from the puncta, after the external ſore is 
healed. 77 
The extreme thinneſs of the bone renders 

the paſſage of the inſtrument very eaſy, and 
if the breach which is made be of any tole- 
rable ſize, I am inclined to think that it 
never is filled up again by bone, but that 
when it is cloſed, it is by the membrane; 
and therefore it is the ſurgeon's buſineſs 

0 
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to make a pretty large opening in the bone, 
and to prevent its being cloſed again, by 
rendering the edges of the membrane on each 
ſide of it callous. | 

To make this opening, many different 
inſtruments have been deviſed, and uſed; 
a large ſtrong probe, an inſtrument like a 
common gimblet, a curved trocar, &c. &c. 
each of which, if dextrouſly and properly 
applied, will do the buſineſs very well ; the 
one neceſſary caution is, ſo to apply what- 
ever inſtrument is uſed, that it may pierce 
through that part of the bone which lies 
immediately behind the ſacculus lachrymalis, 
and not to puſh up too far into the noſe, for 
fear of injuring. the os * behind. 
while it breaks its way. 

For my own part, I have always uſed 
the curved trocar, which has ſerved my 
purpoſe well, and from which I have never 
experienced any inconyenience : in uſing it 
the point ſhould be turned obliquely down- 
ward, from the angle of the eye toward 
the inſide of the noſe; the accompliſh- 
ment of the breach will be known by the 
diſcharge of blood from the noſtril, and of 


air 
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air from the wound upon blowing the 
noſe. The moſt preciſe direction in this 
part of the operation will be of but little 
uſe to him who has no idea of the natural 
ſtructure and diſpoſition of the parts con- 
eerned, and who ought therefore to get 
ſuch information as ſoon as he can: but 
whoever is at all acquainted with this 
matter, or will attend to the ſituation and 
connection of the os unguis, knows that 
this bone is divided into two parts by a 
perpendicular ridge ; that the lachrymal fac 
is connected to all that part which is ante- 
rior to this ridge; and that the poſterior 
part of the bone contributes to form the 
orbit of the eye, and has little or no con- 
nection with the lachrymal fac : the trocar 
muſt be applied therefore to that part of 
the bone which is anterior to the ridge, 
and conſequently behind the lachrymal 
bag; by the paſſage of the inſtrument, all 
this part of the bone will in all probability 
be broken, but' from whics no Sug aca, 
will enſue. | 

An attention to the natural PR" of 
theſe parts will alſo ſhow the Pan 
that 
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that if the point of his inſtrument be paſſed 
in a tranſverſe direction with regard to the 
noſe, the os ſpongioſum ſuperius will be 
unneceſſarily wounded or broken; and if 
it goes in too perpendicular a direction, it 
may get into the channel of the natural 
duct, and its point will be ſtopped by 
bearing againſt that part of the maxilla 
ſuperior which contributes to the formation 
of that channel. 
It has been objected to the trocar, that 
it may break the os unguis to ſome diſtance 
from the place where its immediate point 
is fixed: to which I can only anſwer, that 
J have performed the operation a great 
number of times, and never yet have ſeen 
any inconvenience to ariſe from it : indeed 
2 total removal of a ſmall piece of the bone 
would be a thing rather to be wiſhed for 
than avoided ; if we may reaſon by analogy, 
it ſeems to be a neceſſary requiſite toward 
preſerving a future paſlage ; for we very 
well know, in a caries of the bones forming 
the roof of the mouth, that they are ſome- 
times bare for a large compaſs, and by 
caſting off leave a conſiderable aperture into 
| 8 
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virus is removed; and the habit recruited, 
that opening will ſo contract as not to 
ſuffer a ſmall quill to paſs where you might 
have introduced your finger, nay often will 
quite cloſe; and therefore though the 
opening made in the os unguis may poſſibly 
in ſpite of all endeavours be again cloſed 
up, yet a free breach in it ſeems to be the 
moſt likely means to prevent it; and upon 
this principle I have always turned the 
perforator round very freely whenever I 
have uſed it; have never ſeen any miſchief 
from it, and do attribute the ſucceſs I have 
had with i it, in ſome meaſure to this method 
of uſing it. 
As ſoon as the perforation is made, a 
tent of lint ſhould be introduced, of ſuch 
ſize as to fill the aperture, and fo long as 
to paſs through it into the cavity of the 
noſe : this ſhould be permitted to remain 
in two, three, or four days, till the ſup- 
puration of the parts renders its extraction 
eaſy ; and after that a freſh one ſhould be 
paſſed every day, until the clean granulating 
appearance of the ſore makes it probable 
3 
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that the edges of the divided membrane are 
in the ſame ſtate. The buſineſs now is to 
prevent the incarnation from cloſing the 
orifice, for which purpoſe the end of the 
tent may be moiſtened with ſpir. vitriol. 
ten.; or a piece of lunar cauſtic fo included 
in a quill, as to leave little more than the 
extremity naked, may at each dreſſing, or 
every other, or every third day be introdu- 
ced, by which the granulation will be re- 
preſſed, and the opening maintained: and 
when this has been done for ſome little 
time, a piece of bougie of proper ſize, or 
a leaden cannula may be introduced in- 
ſtead of the tent, and leaving of all other 
dreſſing, the ſore may be ſuffered to con- 
tract as much as the bougie will permit, 
which ſhould be of ſuch length, that one 
extremity of it may lie level with the ſkin 
in the corner of the eye, and the other be 
within the noſe. 

The longer time the patient can be pre- 
vailed upon to wear the bougie, the more 
likely will be the continuance of the open- 
ing; and when it is withdrawn, the ex- 


ternal orifice ſhould be covered only by a 
ſuperficial 


- 
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ſuperficial pledgit, or plaſter, and ſuffered 
to heal under moderate preſſureee. 

There is another method which has 
deen much recommended by ſome French 
writers to prevent the clofing of the open 
ing in the os unguis : which is, to intro- 
duce a cannula either of gold, or ſilver, or 
lead into the aperture, and to permit the 
ſore to heal over it, ſuffering the can- 
nula to remain, or to come away by the 
noſe. | : 

For my own part I cannot ſay any thing 
to it, having never had occaſion to try it ; 
the caſes of this kind which I have had 
under my direction, having generally ſuc- 
ceeded under ſome of the methads already 
mentioned; which methods will frequent- 
ly prove ſucceſsful, if the ſurgeon is clear 
in his attention, purſues it ſteadily, and 
properly, and refrains from doing too 
much ; though I muſt again repeat what I 

have aid before, viz. that there is no 
method of treating this diſorder which is 
infallible, none that will abſolutely and in 
all caſes prevent a return, eſpecially in 
ſerophulous habits; yet when a juſt diſ- 
Vo. I. B b tinction 
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tinction is made between thoſe caſes which 
are in their own nature incapable of cure, 
and thoſe which by being improperly 
treated are not cured, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the number of the former will 
be found much ſmaller, Nan it is general. 
'7 imagined to be. 
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O part of ſurgery is thought to be 
N ſo eaſy to underſtand, as that 
which relates to fractures and difloca- 
tions. Every, the moſt inexpert, and 
leaſt inſtructed practitioner, deems him- 
ſelf perfectly qualified to fulfil this part of 
the chirurgic art; and the majority, even 
of theſe, are affronted by an offer of in- 
ſtruction, on a ſubje& with which they 
think themſelves already fo well acquaint- 


This is alſo the opinion of a conſiderable 
part of the people. They regard bone-ſet- 
| Bb 3 ting 
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ting (as it is called) as no matter of ſcience ; 
as a thing which the moſt ignorant farrier 


may, with the utmoſt eaſe, become ſoon 


and perfectly maſter of; nay, that he may 
receive it from his father and family, as a 
kind of heritage. We all remember the 
great, though ſhort-lived) reputatiun, of 
the late Mrs. Mapp. We all remember, 
that even the abſurdity and impracticability 


of her own promiſes and engagements were 


by no means equal to the expectations and 
credulity of thoſe who ran after her ; that 
is, of all ranks and degrees of people, 
from the loweſt labourer or mechanic, up 
to thoſe of the moſt exalted rank and ſtatſ- 
on; ſeveral of whom not only did not he- 
fitate to believe implicitly the moſt extrava- 


gant; aſſertions of an ignorant, illiberal, 


drunken, female ſavage ; but even ſolicit- 
ed her company; and, A leaſt, ſeemed to 
enjoy, her converſation... 

Tha deſire of health nd aſe, like that 


ol money, ſeems to put all underſtandings, 


and all men upon a level; the avaritious 


are duped by every bubble; the lame and 


tha e 1 every hs Each party 


_ relignt 
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reſigns his underſtanding; ſwallows greedi- 
ly, and For ai time believes implicitly the 
moſt; groundleſs, ill-founded, and deluſory 
promiſes and nothing but loſs and diſaps 
pointment ever produces convition. Arts 
trades, and manufactures, are. allowed-to 
be learnt, in general, by thoſe who have 
employed. a proper quantity of time and 
attention in ſuch purſuits; and it ſeems 
moſt ſingularly unjuſt, as well as untruc, 
to ſuppoſe that phyſical people are the only 
part of mankind who are all either ſo dull 
a8 not to be able to learn; or ſo profligate · 
ly wicked, as not to practiſe their art to 
the beſt of their judgment, and to the 
greateſt poſſible advantage of mankind.— 
Surely there are, and always have been 
among us, as well as in all other claſſes, 
men truly able and perfectly honeſt; men; 
who, well underſtand the ſcience which 
they profeſs; andi who practiſe: ĩt not on 
with great ability, but with ſtrict integrity. 
I cannot be ſuppoſed to ſay or tor, mean 
this a2 vindication of gvery individuali 
Different men have different poyvers and 
capacities. The multitude; with us, as | 
VIM " Os with 
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with all ranks and degrees (not excepting 
any) will always be deficient. Advance- 
ments in knowledge will always be owing © 
to the ingenuity and induſtry of a few: par- 
ticular . people; but ſuch advancements 
will always „in due time, more or leſs in- 
fluence the reſt. They have ſo done; and 
notwithſtanding that there remains a great 
deal yet to be done, to bring ſurgery to 
that degree of perfection of which it is ca- 
pable, yet whoever will compare the pre- 
ſeat practice of it with / that of a very few 
years ago, cannot juſtly, or with any degree 
of candour; withhold dur peg yer 
from his contemporaries. % Trad hl. 
I remember, ſome ie, to have 
heard a judge from the bench: tell a jury, 
that he believed a country bone ; ſetter 
knew full:-as' much, if not more of the 
matter of his own buſineſs, than any, the 
moſt eminent ſurgeon in the kingdom. I 
will not enter into a diſquiſition concerning 
the rightneſs of a judge's opinion. Perhaps 
| his: lordſhip! might very little underſtand. 
the thing concerning which'he:decided:ſo 
Fm, 3 n either injuſtiee or 
41 2&4 partiality, 
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partiality, . I; may certainly ſuppoſe him to 
have been a much more able lawyer than 
ſurgeon: and I believe it will - alſo be 
allowed, that general reflections of this 
kind are, and muſt be the conſequences of 
a petulant attempt to be witty, rather than 
of conviction; and therefore, at beſt, arg 
frivalous and idle. But, on the other hand, 
Lam very willing to allow (what indeed 
have already alloved) that many parts of 
ſurgery are ſtill capable of conſiderable im- 


provement; and this part perhaps, as much 


as, if not more than any; it being one of 
thoſe in which : a general obſervance of, 
and rigid adherence to old preſeribed rules, 
have prevented the majority of practitioners 
from venturing; to think for themſelves; 
and have induced them to go on in a beaten 
track, from which they might not only 
afely. but advantageouſly deviate. 

Ihe general doctrine, relative to decem | 

is; contained under the following "—_— 4 
parts ↄf the nn them. 

201 Estenfion. sn 410 ; oy 7 1 
Counter-extenßop. 5 = 
ata ally (1 1 17 
1 Application 


> 
ary y 0 80 25 v * 
14 4 # L Xa 
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Application of medicaments. 
Deligation or N (368; aun 
P oſi tion. | VI, 
Prevention or relief of abends FOLD 

to This is the general arran gemenfp of the 
ſubject by moſt of the writers on it, and a 
very juſt and proper one it is; but not- 
Withſtanding the parade of books under 
theſe various heads, much leſs alteration 
will be met with, ſinee the times of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen and Celſus, than an in- 
quirer might expect, or w=_ * * 
is eqn of. 5: 510 
I muſt defire that what 1 hae id may 
Friar mood rg I do not mean that 
there are not, and have not at all times 
been men of particulat ingenuity, who A 
have deviated fromm the common methods; 
and have greatly improved the art; but 
ſtill the common methods are the ſame, 
and the multitude of pfactitioners religiouſly 
follow them. Let me not therefore be 
charged with preſumption or arrogance, if 

I fay, that under almoſt every of the 

foregoing heads the practice i is capable of 


| ene improvements; improvements 
, which 
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which would 'ſhow rationality. and ſenſe in 
the ſutgeon; and produce eaſe: e 
nience to the patient. 

I am aware that ſome of ee may 
be inclined to charge me with affecting to 
deviate from the commonly preſoribed tules; 
and to contradict opinions, which a great 
length. of time, and a long ſucecflionn of 
writers have given ſanction too 
— ern rhnnbne imtthmnrtmntrnennnnne OG que 
Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri,” 
is a hard leſſon ſometimes to human vanity, 
and what requires ſome degree of candor 
to learn, But, on the other hand, if it 
was not now and then practiſed, I know 
not how ſuch an art as ſurgery (whoſe 
baſis is experience) could ever be improved. 
Our anceſtors deſerve our beſt thanks for 
the aſſiſtance which they have given us; 
where we find them to be right, we are 
obliged to embrace their opinions as truths; 
but | implicit faith is not required from 
man to man; and our reverence. for our 
predeceſſors muſt not prevent us from uſing 
our own judgments. Ancient and modern 
are mere ſounds, and can ſignify nothing 
Ihr | in 
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can connect an idea of truth eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed by time and experience, and 
with the latter, that of demonſtrable im- 
provement upon what has gone before. 

If what I have to urge is en ander 


. being verified and confirmed by experience, 


it muſt fink into nothing; but if, upon 
trial, it ſhall be found by the majority, 
(as it has been by me and ſome others) to 
be not only true and practicable, but highly 
conducive to the eaſe and benefit of the 
afflicted, it ought to have as much weight, 
though delivered by a living writer, as if 
it had proceeded from the remoteſt anti- 
quity : its uſe, not its date, ſhould give it 
value. If practitioners, fince the time of 
Albucafis, had been contented with his 
doctrine, ' and never had ventured to think 
for themſelves, ſurgery had not been what 
it now is; and its great merit would ſtill 
have conſiſted in the multiplicity of its 
hot irons. In ſhort, to ſuch as think that 
we are ſeldom or never to deviate from the 
opinions and practice of thoſe who have 
| 3 ** I ſhall take the liberty of 

anſwering 


VP 
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anſwering in the words of the great Mr. 
Locke, who ſays, the floating of other 
mens opinions in our brains, makes us 
not one jot the more knowing, though 
they happen to be true. And beaten 
* tracks lead thoſe. whoſe thoughts reach 
e only to imitation,” The non * eundum 
« eſt, ſed quo itur. 

Before I enter on the ſubject, the der 
wil give me leave to acquaint him, that it 
is by no means my intention to write a 
regular treatiſe on fractures, although I 
think the ſubject well deſerving of, and 
even requiring one. I only mean to throw 
out a few hints, which I hope may Pee 
intelligible” and uſeful. 

The firſt article, in the general arrange- 
ment, is extenſion ; under which may alſo 
be comprehended the ſecond, or counter- 
eiiie ined) 3b 

In order to accompliſh chis, we are di- 
rected, if the fracture be of the thigh or 
leg, to place the patient in a ſu pine poſture, 
and the broken limb in a ſtraight one ; 
then having the upper part of it held firm 
and ſteady, by proper afliſtants, we are 
| 1 ; „en ora 6rd red 
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ordered, by means of hands, ligatures, 
lacs, or even in ſome caſes by pieces of 
machinery, to make ſuch an extenſion or 
ſtretching of the limb lengthways, as ſhall 
enable the ſurgeon to place the ends of the 
broken bone in as apt, that is, in as even 
2 poſition, | with regard to each other, as 
the nature of the fracture will admit. 
This is a ſhort deſcription of what, in the 
vulgar phraſe, 18 called ſetting a broken 
bone; and is moſt commonly. a painful 
operation to the patient, a fatiguing one 
to the operator and his aſſiſtants ; and what 
is worſe, is in many inſtances. found to be 
inefficacious; at leaſt, not fully to anſwer 
the intention of the one, or * n 
of the other. Foo off 


4e Inſtruments for extenſion are threefold; firſt, the 

* ſurgeon's hands, &c. ſecondly, funes and habene, a-fort 
< of bandage fit to pluck at, in order for extengon ; thiidly, 
«© there are organa and machinemata, ee by de, 
er e, . 
1 I WIS MAN. 
The yery mention of Fues,, Jabs organa and ma- 
| — implies a force exceeding that of mere hands. A 
fe „Which in a fracture never can be wanted, if 

the. =— Hein placed; a degree of force which muſt, 
is. the nature of things, do miſchief ; and a degree of force, 
. whoſe 


* 
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_ Writers in general, are very preciſe and 
formal in the directions which they have 
given for the due and proper accompliſh- 
ment of this purpoſe. They have told us, 
that the extenſion ſhould: be made ſlowly 
and gradually; and ſhould be continued till 
the ends of the bone arc ſeparated from 
each other ſufficiently. to admit of the frac · 
ture being ſet without riſque of breaking off 
any points or inequalities, and to enable us 
to place them perfectly ſmooth and even; 
All this, like many other of the preceptive 
parts of phyſic and ſurgery, is very pretty on 
paper, but not often found to be practicable 
in the chamber. The direction to continue 
the extenſion until the ends of the hones are 
at 2 certain diſtance, lengthways from each 
other, plainly implies a conſiderable degree 
of violence; the limb muſt, by ſuch force, 


nene n 6&1 23 2415304 
whoſe whole effect, however great, muſt ceaſe immediately 
upon its being removed; unlels the fracture be We 
and luckily circumtanced. ; 

There are not wanting inſtances of the nne 1. 
ing a bad though ſimple fracture, having been torn by ex- 
tenſion, and ſpaſm and other miſchief thereby produced. 
See cautions on this ſubject, laid down by many old writers, 
particularly by Galen and Albucaſis. | 
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be not only made longer than its fellow, or 
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this procruſtian method of lengthening' it is 
ordered to be executed while the limb is in 
ſuch poſition as to put all the muſcles moſt 
on the ſtretch, and render them leaſt likely 


to yield to it. Now, not to ſay a word of 


the great probability of the points and edges 


of the fracture wounding the ſurrounding 
muſcles, or of ſuch wounds being more 


painful, or worſe in their conſequences, 
when inflicted on parts thus ſtretched, or of 


_ _ the addition that ſuch force muſt make to 


the laceration already neceſſarily made by 
the fracture; I ſay, not to mention a word 
of all this, can the method itſelf (without 


conſidering any accidental, adjunct circum- 


ſtances) be practiſed in every fracture, or even 
in the majority of fractures? Will it be done 
properly by the rude, the inattentive, and 


the ignorant ? if attempted by ſuch, will it 


not be, is it not, frequently productive of 
pain, tumefaction „ inflammation, and extra- | 
vaſation; which are ſet to the account of the 
nature of the fracture, and to inevitable ne- 
de * and, aber Gans erer & peppery 
Will 


. | a * 


— 
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will it, can it, in an oblique or ſplintered iT 
| fracture, anſwer the purpoſe it is intend- 
ed for, or produce a: more happy coapta- 
tion? © 

Whence ariſc theſe evils? From whence 
proceed the difficulty and the ſo * dif- 


app6intment T4 de 
In order to underſtand this rightly, let us 


for a moment conſider, what is or ought” to 
be meant by the terms extenfion and counter- 
extenſion, and why they become neceſſary: 
for if the greater part of the pain attending 
ſuch method, and the frequency of diſap- 
pointment, both to patient and ſurgeon, 
ſhould be found to ariſe from this part of 

the proceſs; and that ſuch part can be either 
diſuſed without prejudice, or altered with 
advantage, we ought to think ourſelves hap- 


py in having it in our þ to correct our 
error. 


Neither extenſion, nor —— 
can ever be neceſſary, on account of the 
mere fracture, conſidered abſtractedly. The 
broken ends of the bone or bones are of 
themſelves inactive; and if not ated upon 
by other parts, they would always remain 
Vor. I. e motion- 
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motionleſs. When any attempt is made to 
put them into motion, they of themſelves 
can make no poſſible reſiſtance ; nor can any 
be made on their part, fave an accidental 
one ariſing from the points of the fracture 
being entangled with each other; and when 
they have been once, by the hand of the 
ſurgeon, placed properly and evenly with 
. regard to each other, they would of them- 
ſelves for ever remain ſo. What then is 
the reaſon why fractured bones'always ſuffer 
a greater or a leſs degree of diſplacement? why 
is a broken limb almoſt always ſhorter than 
its fellow ? what creates the refiſtance which 
we always find in attempting to bring the 
fractured parts aptly together? whence does 
it proceed, that when we have done all that 
is in our power (according to this mode of 
acting) the ends of the fracture will, in 
many caſes, become again diſplaced,” and 
lameneſs and deformity frequently enſue ? 
In ſhort, - what are the parts or powers 
which act on the bones, and which, by fo 
acting on them, bee = theſe nl 
he ar 1.77 
* bers are dhe anuleles the only 
10. moving 
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moving powers in an animal body. By the 
action of theſe on the bones, all 1 


* 
, » 1 
: | * 
8 * - 
3 : 


is performed, and cannot be- performed _ 


without them: and although all bones, 
when broken, are in ſome degree diſplaced 
and ſhortened; yet it will always be found, 
that in proportion as the muſcles ſurround- 
ing, or in connection with a bone, are 
ſtrong or numerous, or put into action by 
inadvertence or ſpaſm, ſo will the diſplace- 
ment of the ends of ſuch bone, when frac- 

tured, be. The even and ſmooth poſition 
of the fractured ends of a tibia, when the 

fibula of the ſame leg is intire and unhurt; 


that is, when the muſcles therefore cannot ; 


act upon the former; the viſible and imme- 


diate deformity, when both the before: 


mentioned bones are broken nearly in the 
fame place; that is, when the muſcles can 
act upon, and diſplace ſuch fracture; the 
great difficulty frequently met with, in en- 
deavouring to get a broken os femoris to lie 
even tolerably ſmooth, and to prevent ſuch 
broken limb from being much ſhorter than 
the other, are, among others which might 
be produced, ſuch ſtrong, and W 

proofs as need no comment. 304 

Ee Cc2 From 
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From the muſcles then, and from them 
bv: proceeds all the difficulty which we 
meet with in making our extenſion; and by 
the reſiſtance of theſe, and of theſe only, are 
we prevented from being always able to put 
the ends of a fractured bone immediately: into 
* moſt apt contact. 

Let us in the next place confider, what it 5 
is which gives to a muſcle, or to the princi- 
pal muſcles of a limb, the greateſt power of 
refilling / any force applied to them ab 
externo, in order to draw them out into 
greater length; for whatever that is, the 
ſame thing will be found to be the cauſe of 
the different degrees of reſiſtance in _ a 
n 
Does not the RNs $4 8 in a 
| ſlate of tenſion, or into a ſtate approaching 
nearly to that of tenſion, almoſt neceſſarily 
produce this effect? or, in other words, 
does not that poſition of a limb, which puts 
its muſcles into, or nearly into ſuch a ſtate, 
give ſuch muſcles an opportunity of exerting 
their greateſt power either of action or of 


55 refiſtance.? This I believe cannot be de- 


nied. eee ee 
ſtate 
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ſtate of poſition of a muſcle which is moſt 
likely to prevent it from acting, and to de 
prive it moſt of its power of reſiſtanee f or 
what is that "poſition of a limb which, iff 
the caſe of à broken bone; will 'nieft ines 

picitate the miuſeles from ackfng on ang 
diſplacing it; and in tlie gteateſt degtee "16 

move that feſiſtance Which they have it in 
theit powef to make to the attempts for the 
reduction of fuch fracture? Is it not ob. 
vious; that putting à limp into ſuch pôſiti- 
on as ſhall relax the whole ſet of muſcles hed 
longing to ot in connection With rhe br 
ken bone, muſt beſt anſwer ſuch pürpoſe ? 
Nothing ſurely can be more evident: If this 
de granted, will it not, muſt it not follow} 
that ſuch poſture of a broken limb muſt be 

the beſt for making the reduction; tHat is; 

it muſt be that in which the muſcles Wii 
teſiſt the leaſt, and be leaft HRkely to be 

injured; that in which the broken bone will 

be moſt eafily ſet, the patient fuffer leaſt 
pain in preſent, and that from which future 
lameneſs and deformity wil be leaſt Rkely 
to happen. A little attention to what fre- 
Ty occurs, may perhaps ſerve to illuſ- 
9 trate 


= - 
1 


2 
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trate and confirm this dodtrine better than 
mere aſſertion. | ; 
| What is the reaſon wh no man, oy. | 


ever ſuperficially acquainted with his art, 


ever finds much trouble in ſetting a fractu- 
red os humeti, and that with very little 


pain, and a very ſmall degree of extenſion ? 


Is it not becauſe both. patient and ſurgeon 
concur in putting the arm into a ſtate of 
flexion ; that: is, into ſuch a ſtate as relaxes 


all | the) muſcles ſurrounding the broken 
bone? and is it not for the ſame reaſon 
That we ſo very ſeldom ſee (comparatively 


ſpeaking: of this bone with others) a  defor- 
mity in conſequence of a fracture of it? Let 
the reduction be attempted with the arm 
extended from the body, and the difficulty 


of ſetting will be much. increaſed : let the 
arm be depoſited in an extended ſtraight 
4 poſition, and the fracture will be en, 


and lie uneven. 


Apply the Gas kind of oe. to the 


os femoris; that bone whoſe fracture ſo 
often lames the Fee and en the 
. 1 


Will it not be more 6 cogent, and; more 
con- 
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concluſive, in proportion as the muſcles 
in connection with this bone are more 
numerous and ſtronger? I would aſł any 
man, who has been much converſant with 
accidents of this kind, what is the , poſture | 
which almoſt every perſon whoſe os femoris 
has been newly broken, puts himſelf into 

in order to obtain eaſe, until he gets proper 

aſſiſtance? Do ſuch people ſtretch out 

their limb, and place their leg and thigh 
ſtraight, and reſting on the calf and heel? 

I believe ſeldom or never. On the con- 
trary, do not ſuch people almoſt always 

bend their knee, and lay the broken thigh - 
on its outſide? and is not the reaſon,” why 
this muſt be the moſt eaſy poſture, obvious? 
From want of attention to, or from not 


underſtanding theſe few ſelf- evident prin- 


ciples, many people permit their -patients 
to ſuffer conſiderable inconvenience, n 
preſent and future. 

It is a maxim univerſally ie 2 re- 
ceived; that a fractured limb may be in 
ſuch ſtate, as not to admit of the extenſion 
neceſſary for its being ſet; that is, if aſſiſt- 
ance be not at hand, when the accident 
0 Cc4 happens, 


— - = 
_ - 
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happens; if they who bring the patient 


home, do it ſo aukwardly or rudely as to 


bruiſe and hurt the part; if from drunken- 
neſs, folly, or obſtinacy in the patient, it 
happens that the limb is ſo diſordered that 
it is found to be much \ ſwollen, inflamed, 


and painful, it is allowed- not to be in Aa 
ſtate to admit extenſion. 4 


This, I fay, is a — maxim, FED | 
founded upon very juſt principles; but 
what is the general practice in conſequence 


of it? It is, to place the limb in an ex- 


tended, ſtraight poſition, to ſecure it in that, 
and then by proper means, ſuch as fomen- 
tation, poultice, &c. to endeavour to fe- 
move the tenſion and tumor. Now if it be 
conſidered, that the ſwollen, indurated, and 
inflamed ſtate of the muſcles is the circum- 


ſtance which renders extenſion improper, 


ſurely it muſt be obvious, that ſuch poſiti- 
on of the limb as neceſſarily puts theſe very 
muſcles in ſome degree on the ſtretch, muſt 
be a very improper one for the accomplith- 


ment of what ought to be aimed at. Under 


this method of treatment, the ſpace of time 
which paſſes in the removal of the tenſion, 
e | is 
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is ſornetimes conſiderable ; ſo conſiderable, 
that a happy and even coaptation becomes 


afterwards impractible; and then this aeci-. 


dent, which nine times in ten is capable 
of immediate relief, is urged une 
for utineceflary lameneſs and deformity. p. 
How then are we to conduct — 
in ſuch circumſtances? The nature of the 
complaint points out the relief. Extenſion 
is wrong; 4 ſtraight poſition of the thigh 
or leg is a degree of extenſion, and a ſtil! 
greater degree of it in proportion as the 
muſcles are in ſuch circumſtances as to be 
leſs capable of bearing it. Change of poſ- 
tute then muſt be the remedy, or rather 
the placing the limb in ſuch manner as to 
relax all its muſeles, muſt be the moſt ob- 
vious and certain method of relieving all the 
ills ariſing from a tenſe ſtate of them: which. 
change of poſture will be attended with 
another circumſtance of vety- great conſe- 
quenee; which is, that the bones may 
in ſuch poſture be immediately fer, and not 
one moment's time be thereby loſt; a cir- 
cumſtance of great advantage indeed ! for, 


whatever may be the. popular or prevailing | 


opinion, 


8 


9 - 4 ? * - 
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opinion, it is demonſtrably true, that a 
broken bone cannot be too ſoon put to rights; 
as muſt appear to every one who will for 
a moment conſider the neceſſary ſtate of the 
muſcles, tendons, and membranes ſurround- 
ing, and the, medullary organs contained _ 
within a large bone broken and unſet; that 
is, lying in an uneven irregular manner. 
Can any truth be more clear, than that if 
the fracture, tenſion, and tumefaction be 
ſuch that the muſcles cannot bear to be 
ſtretched out in the manner neceſſary for 
ſetting the broken bone without cauſing 
great pain, and perhaps bringing on ſtill 
worſe ſymptoms, the more the poſition 
of that limb makes its muſcles approach 

toward a ſtate of tenſion, the leſs likely it 
muſt be that ſuch ſymptoms. ſhould remit, 

and the longer it muſt be before the wiſhed- 
for alteration can happen; and conſequent- 
ly, that while the accompliſhment of ſuch 
purpoſe is by every other means aimed at, 
the poſition of the limb ought moſt certainly 

to contribute to, and not to counteract it? In 
ſhort, if the experiment of change of poſture 
be fairly and properly made, the objections 
e * | to 


— 
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to immediate reduction, from tenſion, tu- 
mor, &c. will moſt frequently be ſound to 
be groundleſs; and the fracture will be 
capable of being put to rights, as well at 
firſt as at any diſtance of time after ward. 
Extenſion having been made, and the 
broker? ends of the bone having been placed 

as ſmooth and as even as the nature of the 
caſe will admit, the next circumſtance to be 
attended to is the application of ſome medi- 
cament to the limb; particularly to the 
fractured part of it. 
ple act | differently. Some make uſe: of an 
adheſibe, or what they chuſe to call a robo 
rant plaſter; ſome, of what is commonly 
called a cere- cloth; others apply ſpirit. vini 
with oil, vinegar, and white of egg; and 
others the ſpirit. mindereri, the ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac in vinegar and water, or 
ſome ſuch kind of medicine. 


In this, different peo- | 


To the cere- cloth, provided it W 73 


Ricks to the ſkin, nor is capable of irritating | 
it, there can be no objection; neither can 
there be any to all the others; except the 
adheſive plaſter; that muſt for ever be 
er upon n rational principle. The 
48 intention 
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intention in applying any kind ef external 
medicine to a broleen limb is, or ought to 
be, to repreſs inflammation, to diſperſe extras 
vaſated blood, to keep the ſkin lax, moiſt; 
and perſpirable, and at the ſame» time to 
afford ſome, though very ſmall degree of f̃eſ- 
traint or confinement to the fracture, but 
not to bind or preſs; and it [ſhould alſb be 
calculated as much as poſſible to prevent 
itching, an herpetic eruption, or an eryſipela- 
tous effloreſcence. Adheſive plaſters of all 
kinds, let the compoſition of them be what 
it may, are from this one quality the leaſt 
likely to contribute to any of the good ends 
propoſed, and the moſt likely to be the 
cauſe of the contrary inconveniences, which | 
ought moſt carefully to be avoided. They 
obſtruct perſpi ration, they heat the ſkim, 
they produce itching, eruption and inflam> 
mation; and if the frafture'be quite ſur- 
rounded by them, and the limb be from 
any cauſe ever ſo little inclined to fwell, 
they make a tight, painful, and pernieions 
ſtricture, much greater even than a roller, 
and leſs likely to relax. At St. Bartholo- 
mews Mae we uſe a cerate made by a 
AF ſolution 


/ 
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ſolution af lytharge in vinegar, which with 
ſoap, oil, and wax, is afterward formed in- 
to ſuch conſiſtence as juſt to admit wen- 
— without warming. 
This lies very eaſy, repels ee 
is not adherent, comes off clean, and very 
ſeldom if ever irritates, or cauſes either 
herpes or eryſipelas. But let the form and 
compoſition of the application made to the 
limb be what it may, one thing is clear, 
viz. that it ſhould be put on in ſuch man- 
ner, as that it may be renewed and ſhifted 
as often as may be neceſſary, without moving 
the limb in any manner; it being certain, 
that when once a broken thigh or leg has 
been properly put to rights, and has been 
depoſited properly on the pillow, it ought 
not ever be lifted up or moved from it again 
without neceſſity, until the fracture is per- 
fectly united; and it is as true, that ſuch 
neceſſity will not very often occur. This 
may perhaps ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed - to. roll ſimple. fractures, and 
conſequently to lift them up every three or 
four days, in order to renew ſuch kind of 
bandage: but the neceſſity of this mo- 
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tion ariſes merely from the kind of bandage 
made uſe of, and not from any circumſtance 
of the fracture itſelf. That the frequent 
motion of a fractured limb cannot poſſibly 
contribute to the eaſe of the patient, will, 1 
ſuppoſe, be readily admitted; as I ſuppoſe 
alſo it will, that when a broken limb has 
been once depoſited in the beſt poſition poſ- 
fible, it is impoſſible to mend that poſition 
merely by taking ſuch limb up and laying it 
down again; from whence it muſt follow, 
that fuch kind of apparatus as neceſſitates 
the ſurgeon frequently to diſturb the limb, 
cannot be ſo good as one that does not ; 
provided the latter will accompliſh the ſame 
kind of cure as the former : the truth of 
which poſition will appear in the moſt 
ſatis factory manner to any who will take a 
view of the method in which ſimple fractures 
are treated at the before - mentioned hoſpital. 
| Such application having been made as the 
' © ſurgeon. thinks right, the next thing to be 
done is to put on a proper bandage. — That. 
uſed by the ancients, and by the majority of 
the preſent practitioners, is what is com- 


monly called a roller. This is of different 
ni: | | length, 
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length, according to the ſu rgeon's choice, 
or as it may be uſed in the form of one, 
two, or more pieces. Hippoerates uſed 
three ; Celſus fix ; but the preſent people 
ſeldom uſe more than one. By ſuch kind 
of bandage three intentions are aimed at, 

and ſaid to be accompliſhed, viz. to confine 
the fracture, to repreſs or prevent a flux of 
humours, and to regulate the callus : but 
whoever will reflect ſeriouſly on this matter 
will ſoon be convinced, that although ſome 
ſort of bandage is neceſſary in every ſimple 
fracture, as well: for preſerving ſome degree 
of ſteadineſs to the limb, as for the retention 
of the applications, yet none, nor neither of 
theſe three ends can be anſwered merely, or 
even eee, by bandage of any kind 
whatever: 


gee on this ſubject rab. * Aquapendente, Wiſeman, 
Scultetus, Hildanus, Petit, Du Verney. 


+ * On applique la premiere ſur Vendroit meme es la frac- 
e ture. Son milieu doit repondre au centre. On fait trois tours 
<< circulairer'; ce qui ſert affermir cet endroit, qui eſt le ſeul, 

66 qui ait beſoĩn d' etre aſſujetti, comme etant le ſeul qui 
25 peut ſe deranger, & a contenir l fuc nouricier, & empecher 

* qu'il ne Pechappe trop abonidamment & trop irregulicrement 4 
10 Pextour de la fraeure ; e un cal tres difforme.” 

| : 2 Winz. | 
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whatever: and therefore if this ſhould. 2 
found to be true, that is, if it ſhould appear 
that whatever kind of deligation be — 
uſe of, it cannot be a principal, but only an 
acceſſorial kind of aſſiſtance, and that in a 
ſmall degree and very little to be depended 
upon, it will follow, that ſuch kind of 
bandage as is moſt difficult to be applied 
with juſtneſs and exactitude, ſuch as is 
ſooneſt relaxed and out of order, ſuch as 
ſtands, moſt frequently in need of renewal, 
and in ſuch renewal is moſt likely. to give 
pain and trouble, maſt be more improper 
and leſs. eligible than one which is more 
eaſily applied, leſs liable to be out of order, 
and Which can be adjuſted without n 
the lim 
The ancient method of applying the 
roller in caſe of ſimple fracture of the leg or 
thigh, was to make“ four or five turns 
round the fracture firſt, and then to conti- 
nue the bandage upward and downward, 
until the whole limb was enveloped properly. 
This was done 1 in this manner with a double 


view; | 


See a ni account of this i in Fab, ab Aquapen- 
dente, and in * Wiſeman. 
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view; to keep the broken ends of the 
bone in their place; and to prevent the 
influx of humour. Modern practitioners, 
although they have the ſame ends in view, 
generally begin their bandage from the 
inferior extremity of the limb, and con- 
| tinme it up to the top. Whether the old 
or the later method be followed, whethet 
one or more rollers be made uſe of, the - 
whole is executed while the limb is kept 
by means of theraffiftants in the ſame ex- 
tended poſture in which the coaptation 
was made, ſo that the whole bandage is 
fmiſhed before the leg is depoſited on the 
plow ; in the doing all which, if from 
the tired ſtate of the fargeon®, or either 
of his affiſtants, or if from the aukward- 
neſs or unhandineſs of any of the parties 
concerned, the true and exact pofition' of 
the limb be #t all deviated from, the ends 
Vol. I. D 4 _ "YONGE 


K 8 length of Ang by ſome in put- 


ting a fracture to rights, renders what I have called the 
tired flate of the aſtbants © an object of im portance. The 
good poſition of the fracture depends as much or more on 
them than on the ſurgeon. If the aſſiſtant who holds the 
foot varies from the proper manner, I defy the ſurgeon to 
redteſs the fracture without the concurrence of ſuch afliſtant, 
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of the bone will again be in ſome degree 
ing of uſe will become prejudicial, by 
preſſing hard on the inequalities of the 
fracture: to which let me add, that the 

roller, eſpecially when applied to a leg, 
if it be not put on with due dexterity, 
that is, if it does not ſit perfectly ſmooth 
and even, is the moſt unequal and ou 
Nies of bandage in uſe,  _ + | 

| Theſe objections, however. juſt, are — 
| 580 leaſt to which the roller in the caſe 
of ſimple fracture of the leg or thigh are 
liable; for, as I have already hinted, it 
muſt in a very ſhort ſpace of time, even 
' while the parts ſurrounding the fracture 
are in the moſt tender and moſt painful 
ſtate, be renewed, and that more than once, 
which renewal cannot be executed with- 
out again taking the limb off from the 
pillow, again committing it to the hands 
of aſſiſtants, and again running a riſque 
of diſplacing the fracture: all which, 
not to mention the repetition of pain to 
the patient every time ſuch operation is 
performed, and which muſt be at leaſt 
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| every four or five days, are (as I have 


already ſaid) very material objections to 
the roller, even in the moſt judicious and 
dexterous hands, and ſtill more ſo in thoſe 
of the rude and ignorant. 

The prevention of a gur of bot 
to a broken limb by bandage, is a com- 
mon phraſe; but they who uſe it have 
either no idea at all annexed to it, or a 
very erroneous one. 

If by the points and ts, of, the bro- 
ken bone, the muſcles and membranes be 


unavoidably wounded and torn, or if the 


ſame kind of miſchief be incurred by the 
inadvertence or indiſcretion of the patient, 
or of thoſe who aſſiſted in getting him 
home, or from the violence uſed: in ex- 
tending the limb and ſetting the fracture, 
inflammation muſt be excited, and pain 
and tumefaction will be the conſequence; 
and theſe will continue for ſome time in 
every fracture; but that ſpace will be 
longer or ſhorter in different caſes, and 
under different circumſtances ; evacuation, 
reſt, and a fayourable poſition. of the limb, 
will, and do in general, remove all theſe 

| . 8 complaints; 


[ 
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complaints; but bandage can contribute 
nothing more than by: keeping the appli- 
cations in their proper place; fo. far from 
Rt, chat if the bandage be a roller, it muſt 
by the frequent neteffity of its being ad- 
juſted, and the frequent motion of the 
limb, in ſome degree eounteract the no 
per intention of cure. 

The old writers are in general very . 
| ciſe as to the number of days during which 
the roller ſhould be ſuffered to temain 
without being ſhifted ; and the number of 
times which ' ſuch ſhifting ſhould be re- 
peated within the firſt fortuight.x This 
exactitude is by no means neceſſary; but if 
the bandage be ſuppoſed to be of any uſe 
at all, it is obvious, that it ought to be 
renewed or adjuſted as often as it may 
 ceafe to perform the office for which it is 
| Sn or whenever it ſhall be found 


B Treue dis. a e faſt, 8 faſcias 
| 15 reſolvit, &c. Facta bona deligatura & pruritu non in- 
A ſedtante, a tertio uſque ad rern * n dell- 
| wi tne. e 2 


„ Septimo . rok | Glvendums,  peruade wy 
_—_ es FO 2 FA. aB AQUAPENDENTE: 
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SER 


io counteract ſuch office ;- that is, as offen 


26 it ſhall become ſo ſlaek as, not to oon 


tain the fracture at all; or whenever the 
limb ſhall be i ſwollen, that the - rolles 
makes an improper, degree of ſtricture 
the former generally oecurz every four 
or faye days; the latter as) . Frequent 
within the firſt werk. ant ts 

In moſt of the ls on py. ſabject of 
: fractures, we alſo find marks or gns laid 
down for our information concerning the 
due or undue effect of the bandage on the 
limb, They tell us, that when that part 
of it which is below the termination of 


the roller does not ſwell at all, that the 


batidage' is not ſufficiæntly ſtrict, and will 
not retain the fracture; that when the 


| ſame part is CONSTABLE wollen or. Ne 


N. 


is too ſtrait; and that a moderate degree of 
tumefaction is a ſign that che deligation is 


properly executed.* 


0 F4 #1 ” - - 
% 4 * MT - a 
43 f * 


pf ens chick IG * | 
rather copies the ſentiments of Hippocrates and. Celſas. 


PP | 


*f rantia: 
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In conſequence: of theſe: precepts, many 
praQtitioners look more anxiouſly after this 
degree of tumefaction, than after the true 
and exact poſition of the limb; and cannot 
be induced to believe, that any thing can 
de wrong under this appearance; 1 although; 
if they would for once aſſume the liberty 
of thinking for themſelves, they might be 
convinced,” chat even this degree of ſwel- 
ling is wrong; that it implies ſorne Kind 
of obſtruction to the circulation, and can 
not ſerve any good purpoſe; and conſe- 
quently, that as far as it may be ſuppoſed 
to be the effect of * ſo far that. 
1 muſt be faulty. | 
INS: a Fo 41M for which the coller 


is f 
| . mo OY 

« 8 . W premat, & hh tum contineat 
« & ſtabiliat fracturam, tum hamores exprimat. Sunt etiam 
alia hujus ſigna, que alter die apparent; fi enim æger 
eo die quo deligatus ſentiat ſe valentius ſtringi, poſtero 
vero die tumor laxus, mollis & parvus appareat, bona eſt 
«« deligatio, quia jam humores a parte fracta ſunt expreſli, 
<« gi vero aut nullus tumor aut magnus & durus poſtridie in 
„ manu vel pede appareat, prava eſt deligatura ; quia illa 
% non continet,. hac vero nimis arcta eſt & inflammationem 
* movet. Id notandum, faſcias magis firiogi debere in. parte 
t fracta, quam alibi, ut pars 5 magis illæſa ſervetur, 
«ab humorum defluxu,” T os | 
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is ſaid to be uſed; is the eee and 
reſtraint of the calls. 

If we were to form our notion of ale 
by what the generality of writers have faid 
on this ſubject, we ſhould ſuppoſe, that it 
was not only a particular juice always 
ready for the purpoſe, but that, if not re- 

ſtrained and regulated by art, it would 
always flow in ſuch quantity, as to ereate 
trouble and deformity; that there were 

ſpecific remedies for increaſing or decreaſing 

it; and that it always required the hand 
and art of ſurgery to manage it. That 
the callus is ſo far a particular juice, as 
that it conſiſts of whatever is deſtined to 
circulate through the bones for their par- 
ticular nouriſhment, is beyond all doubt; 
and that this gelatinous kind of fluid is 
the medium by which fractures are united; 
is as true; but that it requires art to 
manage it, or that art is in general capable 
of managing and directing it, is by no 
means true. That this callus or uniting 
medium does oftentimes create tumefaction 
and deformity, or even lameneſs,” is true 
but the fault in theſe caſes does not 
| D d +... e he; 
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lie in the mere redundance of ſuch jaice, J 
it is derived from the nature of the fracture, 
from the inequality of it when ſet, and 
from the unapt poſition of the broken ends 
with regard to each other; nor is ſurgery 
or the ſurgeon any otherwiſe blameable in 
this caſe, than as it was or was not ori- 
ginally in their power to have placed them 
better. It is the inequality of the fracture 
which makes both the real and apparent 
redundance of callus, and the tumefaction 
in the place of union. When a hone has 
been broken tranſyerſely, or nearly ſo, and 
its inequalities are therefore neither many 
nor great, when ſuch broken parts have 
been happily and properly coaptated, and 
proper methods have been uſed to keep 
them conſtantly and ſteadily in ſuch ſtate 
of coaptation, the divided Parts unite by 
the intervention of the circulating juice, 
juſt as the ſofter! parts do, allowing a dif- 
ferent ſpace of time for different texture 
and conſiſtence. When the union of 2 
broken bone under ſuch cireumſtances has 
been procured, the place where ſuck uni- 
en has been made will be vory little 
_ "OO? 
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perbeptible, it will be no deformity; . 
nor will it occaſion any inconvenience; 
It will indeed be diſcoverable, like a 
cicatrix of a 3 in à ſofter part; but 

there will be no redundance of callus, 
becauſe none will be wanted; neither will 
there be any neceſſity for any particular 
managt ment on the part of the ſurgeon, to 
repreſs: or keep ĩt in order: But when 4 
bone has been broken very obliquely or 
very unequally, when the parts of a frac- 
tute are ſo circumſtanced as not to admit of 
exact coaptation, when ſuch exact coaptati- 
on as the fracture perhaps would have 
admitted has not been judiciouſly made; 
when from unmanageableneſs, inadvertence 
or ſpaſm, the proper poſition of the limb 
has not been attended to or preſeved, in all 
ſuch caſes there muſt be confiderable in- 
equality of ſurface ; there muſt be riſings 
on one ſide, and depreſſions on another z 
and in ſuch caſes the juices circulating 
through the bone, cannot accompliſh the 

| union in the ſame quantity, the ſame time, 
or in the ſame. manner. The broken parts 


not being plied erat to eh 1 


” 
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there cannot be the fame aptitude to unite; 


and according to the greater or leflet degree 
of exactitude in the coaptation, that is, 
according as tlie ends of the bones are, or 
have been placed more or leſs even with 
regard to each other; will the inconveni- 
ence and the deformity be; and ſtill moſt 
where the fracture is not ſet at all; but 
the broken ends of the bone unite laterally 
or by touching each other's ſides. The 
reaſon of all this is ſo obvious, without 
having recourſe to a particular ſpecific 
juice under the name of callus, that it 
would be an inſult upon the reader's under- 
ſtanding to explain it farther.x The peri- 
oſteum covering every fracture will remain 
thickened for ſome time, and a degree of 
fullneſs or riſing will be thereby cauſed 
about the place where ſuch fracture has 
been united; but time, and the uſe of the 

ene oa! in any remove Rn ,L 
FFF 24 In 


Reg OS » On the ſabjtt of callus the editor of Du Very tell 

a ſtory from Galen, and Which himſelf ſeems not to diſbe- 
ory viz. that a callus in u particular cafe, was ſo redun- 
dant as to tranſude through the ſkin, det he 
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Th ſhort, this doctrine of callus, conſi- 
dered as a particular kind of juice, and as 
being liable to great redundance if not pre- 
vented by art, has not only miſled many 
people, but has often been made uſe of as a 
covet to ignorance and neglect. When 
lameneſs and deformity have been the con- 
ſequences of one or both theſe cauſes, more 
than of the nature and circumſtances of a 
fracture, the callus has been found ready 
at hand to take the blame; and the ideal 
exuberance of this cement has often been 
urged as an excuſe for real want of Know- 
ledge, or for groſs neglect. if 

Ihe beſt and moſt uſeful vial for a 
ſimple fracture of the leg or thigh, is what 
is commonly known by the name of the 
eighteen- tailed bandage, or rather one made 
on the ſame principle, but with a little dif- 
ference in the diſpoſition of the pieces. The 
common method is to make it ſo, that the 
parts which are to ſurround the limb, 
make a right angle with that which runs 
lengthways under it; inſtead of which, if 
they are tacked on ſo as to make an acute 
n they * fold over each other in an 
| — 
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_ oblique direction, and: thereby fit EVE, 
neatly and more ſecurely, as the parts will 
thereby have more connection with and 
more dependance on each other. In com- 
pound fractures, as they are called, every 
body ſees and acknowledges the utility of 
this kind of bandage preferably to the 
roller, and for very obvious and convin- 
eing reaſons, but particularly becauſe it 
does not become neceſſary to lift up and 
diſturb the limb every time it is * . 
or cvery time the bandage looſens. 

The pain attending motion in a com- 
pound fracture, the eircumſtance of the 
wound, and the greater degree of inſtabili- 
ty of parts thereby produced, are certainly 
very good reaſons for dreſſing ſuch wound 
with a bandage, which dees not render 
motion neceſſary; but I ſhould be glad to 
know what can make it neceſſary, or right, SE 


of ſimple fracture? what benefit can 


be propoſed by it? what utility can be 
Aran from it? When a broken bont 
has been well ſet, and the limb well placed, 


we N 8 e — Oe 


moving 
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moving it þ ſurely none ; but on the con- 

trary, pain and probable miſchief. Is it 
not the one great intention, to procure 
unition? Can moving the limb every two 
or three days contribute to ſueh intention? 
muſt it not on the contrary obftru& and 
retard it? Is not perfect quietude as ne- 
ceſſary toward the union of the bone, in 
a ſimple as in a compound fracture? It is 
true, that in the one there is a wound 
which requires to be dreſſed, and the 
motion of the limb may in general be 
attended with rather more pain than in the 
other; but does motion in tlie ſimple 
fracture give ih or Wen more 5: 


ditious union? 


Every benefit then eh can be ane 
led to be obtained from the ule of tho 
common bandage or roller, is equally 
attainable from the uſe of that which 1 
have juſt mentioned, with one additional, 
and to the patient, moſt invaluable advan- 
tage, viz." that of never finding it neceſſa- 
ry to have his leg or thigh. once during 
the cure, removed from the. pillow on 
which it has been properly depoſited. - 

| | | In 
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In ſhort, to quit reaſoning and ſpeak. to 
fact, it is the conſtant practice at St. Bar- 
tholomew's, and attended with all-poflible 
ſucceſs. We always uſe the eighteen - tailed 
bandage; and never move the limb. to re- 
new or adjuſt it 1635 As; 

The parts of the aaa ende for 

imple fracture, which come next in order, 
are the ſplints, _ 
Theſe are generally ak of PR Ae EY 
| r or ſome reſiſting kind of ſtuff, and 
are ordered to be applied lengthways on 
the broken limb; in ſome caſes three, in 
others four; for the more _ and: quiet 
detention of the fracture. 

That ſplints properly made and 5 
ouſly applied are very ſerviceable, is beyond 
all doubt, but their utility depends much 
on their ſize and the manner in a oth | 

are applied. 

In general nder, e are Pr of 
fach length, as not to reach either upward. 
or downward, ſo far as the roller extends; 


5 See 1 different — * of different French praflitie 
ners, with their reaſons on this ſubjeQ, in Du Verney, 


Traite des * des Os. 
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not to comprehend either the upper or the 
lower joint of the broken bone; and to ex- 
ceed the fracture either way not many 
inches: they do not, for example, in the 
broken leg, comprehend either the joint of 
the knee, or the joint of 1 ancle, abe 
ane nah id 

E a e 


' 


. 


dis is the old do@rine, and bas been almoſt univer- 
fally and conſtantly adhered to and followed. Our forefa- 
thers, finding that ſuch ſplints as they uſed and applied in 
their manner excited pain and inflammation, did not uſe, 
but forbad them until after ſeven days were paſt, and the =o 
inflammation, as they thought, was over. | 

After this, they put them on to ſtrengthen n 
2 they ſaid, and therefore made them ſhort for that purpoſe 
only, expreſsly cautioning us againſt the only method of ap- 
plying them (in the caſe of a broken leg) in which they can 
be really uſeful, viz. that in which they comprehend bork 
the knee and ancle. | 

« Perularum. uſas idem eſt ac - pannorum. ad baba « os 
„ continendum, ut maneat immotum, etiamfi membrum 
« univerſum moveatur. 

Jjubet Hippocrates leves eſſe benen & æquales & ad ex- 
© trema reſimas, &c. 

Sed & — el preipht id/a ce ne 
« quando cutem proximam tentare valeant eminentem ple- 
„ rumque ob humores receptos, quos faſciæ exturbant. 
«Id quoque cavere oportet, ne ad oſſium eminentias, 
% quales in ima tibia & ſara ſunt, ferulæ * c. 
"* &c, Sc. 


— 
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ol In this f manner . of application, - and ef 


this ſize, they are in fact neither more nor 


leis than compreſſes, and compreſſes made 
f very bad materials. All te good that 
ever is, or that can be done by them, 
when of ſuch length and ſo applied, might 
certainty be done in à detter "manner by 
a more proper kind of compreſs; and m_ 
diſadvantage, which a hard reſiſting com- 
preſs, injudicioufly applied, 18 capable of 

producing, is probable to reſult from them 
thus uſed. 


The true and proper uſe of Fiss to 


preſerve ſteadineſs in the whole limb, with- 
out compreſſing the fracture at all. By 
the former they become very aſſiſtant to the 
curative intention; by the latter they ate 
very capable of cauſing pain and other in- 
conveniences; at the fame time that they 
- "cantiot, 


LY 


# 
7 


* Sed Ann Gem) vie pagulaon 
** apartet ferulas apponere. 


His ntebatur —— 
1 quis ante ſeptimum magis urgebat ĩntantio arcendæ inflam- 
<< mationis, quam intentio. ſtabiliendi fraQuram ; We 

en autem contra accidit.“ 1 

+ Fas. as e 


, | 
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cannot, in the nature of things, contribute 
to the ſteadineſs of the limb. 
In order to be of any real uſe at all, 
ſplints ſhould,” in the caſe of a broken leg, 
reach above the knee and below the ancle;; 
ſhould be only two in number, and ſhauld 
be ſo guarded with tow, rag, or cotton, 
that they ſhould preſs only on ba 50 
and not at all on the fracture. 5 
By this they become really Wiese! 
but a ſhort ſplint, which extends only a lit- 
tle above and a little below. the fracture; 
and does not take in the two joints, is an ab- 
ſurdity; and, what is e 8 a' en 
vous abſurdity. 


By en both gen D not 
only: them, but the foot ſteady; by preſſing 
on the fracture only, they cannot! retain ĩt in 


its place, if the foot be in the ſmalleſt degree 
diſplaced, but they may, and frequently do 
occaſion miſchief, by rudely preſſiug the 
parts covering the fracture againſt the _F 
and inequalitias of it. 
I. ſuppoſe it will be ſaid, that although 
ſhort ſplints do not of themſelves ſuſtain and 
keep ſteady the two joints, and conſequehtly | 
Vo. I. E e - 


- 
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the limb. yet ; that purpoſe in the brakon leg 
may be and is fulfillod by junks, 3 
and other contrivances: To which I anſwer, 
that then the ort {plints are in that caſe of 

_ po: uſe at all, and had better be laid aſide; 
they ſhould be uſed for op ather putpoſe, 

but that of keeping the limb ſteady; and if 

they do not anſwer that end, they are an in · 

cumbrance, and multiply the articles in the 

apparatus for a fractured leg, very er 
ſarily. ; 

In the ade 11 foiGuired ic os a if 
the limb be laid in an extended poſture, | 
one ſplint ſhould certainly reach from the 

hip to the outer ancle, and another (ſome- 
what ſhorter) ſhould extend from the groin 
to the inner ancle. In the caſe of a broken 

ttibia and fibula, there neuer can be occaſion 
for more than two ſplints, one of which 

= ſhould extend from above the knee to below 
| he ancle on one ſide, aud the other ſplint 
ſhould do the ſame on the other fide. The 
manner of applying them, if the limb be 

_ Hepolited in a ſlate of flexion, e 

* next article. 0 30 
Thie, n the moſt cleta nel 


in 
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in the treatment of a fracture 1 18, the politir 
on of the limb. Upon the judicious or 


injudicious, the proper or impropet executi- 


op of this, depends the eaſe of the patient 


during bis confinement, and the free uſe 
and naturd appearance of his limb aer 
ward. 
If I meant to deſeribe, or -if 1 "tired 
(pardon the phraſe) the common method of 
placing the broken leg and thigh in a ſiraight = 
manner, this would be the place-to mentian 
the many very ingenious contrivances and 
pieces of machinery, which... praftutioners, 
both ancient and modern, bave inyented far 
the. purpoſe of keeping the whole limb 
ſtraight and ſteady, that is, of keeping all 
the muſcles ſurraunding the fractured bone 
conſtantly upon the ftretch, and at the ſame 
time of preventing any inequality in the uni- 
on of it, and any ſhortening of the limb, in 
conſequence of ſuch inequality. 
But as it is my injeotion;by;theſe ſhear, 


to inculcate another, and 28 it appears to e 5 


2 better diſpoſition of the Jimb, in which 
ſuch boxes, cradles, and pieces of machine- 


5 I e got wanted, nor can be uſed, it is 
E e2 needleſs 


8 
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_ needleſs for me to ſay * thing about 
them. 5 7. 1 
eee 6 to this plan, the fratured leg | 
and thigh ſhould be depoſited; on the pillow, 
in the very poſture in which the extenſion 
was made, and the fracture ſet, that i is with 
the knee bent. 4 
I have already been ſo Scheit, or perhaps 
* on the tenſe and "lax ſtate of the 
muſcles, as depending on poſtare, under the 
head of extenſion, that I ſhall ſpare the 
reader, as well as myſelf, a good deal of 
trouble by referring back to that article. 
All that is there urged, or that can be urged 
for making the extenſion, that is, for ſetting 
a fracture in ſuch” diſpoſition of a limb or its 
muſcles, is equally powerful and conclufive 
with regard to the manner of depoſiting and 
leaving it after it has been ſet. Whatever 
'renders reduction and coaptation eaſy, muſt 
as neceſſarily maintain eaſe during the con- 
finement, preſerve rectitude of figure, and 
prevent diſplacement. The ſame principle 
muſt act on both occaſions; and whether 
the doctrine be right or wrong, conſidered 
ole ittelf, it muſt be e ſo in both cir- 
cumſtances, 


F 5 
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cumſtances, that is, in the manner of ſet= 
ting a fracture, and in the manner of de- 
poſiting the limb afterward.x In the caſe 
of the fractured os humeri, the only poſition | 
in which it can with any tolerable_conve- 
nience to the patient be placed is, with the 
elbow ia that very poſition which neceſ- 
farily relaxes and removes all the reſiſtance 


of the ſurrounding muſcles. Daily expe- 
rience evinces the utility of this, by, our 
very, ſeldom meeting with lameneſs or de- 
formity after it, notwithſtanding the pre- 
vailing apprehenſion of exuberant callus. 

The deformity frequently conſequent to 
the fracture of the bones of the cubit, par- 
ticularly that of the radius only, will gene- 
rally, if not always, be found to be in 
proportion as the muſcles concerned i in the 
men and e the 10 Kae 


Ee3 N 


It has been ſaid, that the fraight polio of a limb, 
by putting the muſcles on the ſtretch, induces them to con- 
tribute to the ſecurity of the fracture againſt diſplacement. 
If this be the caſe in general, how happens it that thoſe . 
bones are always found moſt liable to be diſplaced when 
broken, and to be moſt difficult to keep in their proper 
place, which are ſurrounded rs; ob; ne 
ſtrongeſt muſcles? 
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to be put tore or lefs into 2 tate of action, 
or tefifion by the poſition! of the limb. 
In the'thigh, the caſe is ſtifl tnote ob- 
vious, as the muſcles are more numerous and 
| ſtronger. 8 
be ſtraight pits puts the 1 of 
ther into action, by which action that part 
of the broken bone, which is next to the 
knee, is pulled upward, and by paffing more 
or leſs underneath that part which is next to 
the hip, makes an inequality or tifing in the 
broken part, and pfodvces a arten, of 
5-2 149610706; GO 
In the fractute of both bones of the "M 
the caſe is ſtill the fate; K ſtraight poſitioti 
puts the muſtles upon endeavouting to act; 
4 modetite flexion of the Knee relaxes them, 
and takes off ſuch properifity.* 

The diſpoſition, therefore, of the broken 
cubit ought to be that which, by putting 
the hand into a middle ſtate between prona- 
tion and e l 11 by n the 
 Hngers 


25454 
„ 91 


* In 3 as the . MY happen to be more 
or led oblique, the truth of this doctrine will, upon ex- 
periment, be found to be more or leſs apparent. as well as 


uſeful. ent 


W 
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fingers moderately, kerps the radius ſuperior! ; 
to the ulna; or ig ather words, the palm of; . 
the hand ſhould be applied to the breaſt. 
the thumb ſhould be ſuperior, the little 
finger inferior; and the hand ſhould, be 


kept in this poſture. conſtantly hy means M“, 


two ſplints, which ſhould reach ſtom the 
joint of the elbow: on each ſide, and ſhould 
be extended below the fingers; or the ſame 
purpoſe may be ſtill better anſwered by & 


Mr. Gooch of Norfolk; of which he has 
given a draught, and which is preferable 
to a common ſplint, by its nn * 2 
fingers to be more eaſily bent. : 
The poſition of the fractured 05 y Sr 
ſhould be on its outſide, reſting on the great 
trochanter; the patient 's whole body ſhould 
be inclined to the ſame ſide; the knee 
ſhould. be in a middle ſtate, between perfect 
flexion and extenſion, or half beat ; the leg 
ſhould be rather higher in their level than 
the ieh ; one very broad lis of deal, 
tis „the Nen 


"er * 1 0 24 M 7 n 
- of - : -,, ” ? þ 
= Was it 1 1 . * 
* » | 3 23 YEE Ty Pp a % E 1 ; 3 ' 1 4 a *4 _ * 
s 'F? > # | r 54 * 1 * i» 1: fe! o +13 . 


ſimple; neat contrivance of the very ingenios 
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| hollowed-out- and/\well:covered-with-wool;#: 
_— or tow,." ſhould be placed under the 
thigh, from above the trochanter quite below 
the knee; and another, ſomewhat ſhorter, 
ſhould extend from the groin below the knee 
on the inſide, or rather in this poſture on 
the upper ſide; the bandage ſhould be of 
the eighteen - tail kind, and when the bone 
Has been ſet, ind the thigh well-placed on 
the pillow, it ſhould not, without neceſſity, 
(which neceſſity in this method will ſeldom 
occur) be ever moved from it again until the 
| fracture is united; and this union will al- 
ways be accompliſhed in more or leſs time, 
in proportion as the limb thall have been 
more or leſs diſturbed. ' c | 
In the fracture of the fbula only, in po- 
ſition is not of much conſequence; becauſe 
by the tibia remaining intire, the figure of 
the leg is preſerved,” and extenſion quite un- 
neceſſary; but ſtill, even here, the laying the 
leg on its ſide, inſtead of on the calf, is at- 
tended with one very good conſequence, "viz. 
that cn F wr of wy 2 51 in a mo- 
eh ine I IRC derately 


RU * ph, ihe pillow on which the broken thigh 1s placed be 
not too thick, the ſplint may with equal advantage be 
placed underneath ſuch pillow, and in many caſes this 
| l it. 


4 
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incapable of flexion and uſe afterward, as 


and conſequently that the patient weill be 
much ſooner able to walk, whaſe leg has 
been kept in the former poſture, than he 
whoſe” leg has been confined in the latter 

In the fracture of both tibia and fibula; 
the knee ſhould be moderately bent, the 
thigh, body and leg in the ſame poſition as 
in the broken thigh. If common ſplints be 
uſed, one ſhould be placed underneath the 


ö leg, 30 extending from above the knee to below ; 
the ancle, the foot being properly ſupported 


by pillows, bolſters, &c. and another ſplint 


of the ſame length ſhould be placed on the 


npper fide, comprehending both joints in 


the ſame manner; which diſpoſition” of 
ſplints ought always to be obſerved, as to 


their length, if the leg be laid extended i in 


the ſtraight or extended poſition of it dees: 


the common way, only changing the nomi- ID. 


nal poſition of them, as the poſture of the 
leg is changed, and calling what is infe- 
rior in one caſe, exterior in the other; and 


what is ee in e in n _ inks» | 


rior. * 0 
"F 5 | 55 — If 
All writers on this ſubject agree in giving us cautions 
about 


* 
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there is in one of them a proviſion for the 


more eaſy” ſupport of the foot and ancle, by 


an excavation in, and a prolongation of the 


lower or fibular ſplint, for the e of 


keeping the foot ſtead /. 


1 hope Gat I have expreſſed. wy l 
clearly ; I ſhould be very ſorry to be miſta- 
ken, becauſe it appears to me to be a matter 
of ſome conſequence ; and if what I have 
ſaid be intelligible, the reader will underſtand 
from thence, that I mean to fignify that, 
(in my opinion) extenſion will in general be 
made with more facility, and coaptation 
more happily executed; that a patient will 
ſuffer a great deal leſs pain during theſe oper- 
ations, as well as during the neceſſary con- 
finement for a broken leg or thigh ; and that 
about defending the heel, and filling up the hollow from it 
to the calf of the leg; and this they do on account of the 


| pain, excoriation, and even ulceration, which ſometimes at- 


tends the ftraight poſition, with the limb reſting on the 
Many of them have alſo taken notice of an accident ſome- 
times attendant on a broken leg, but which really ought to 


| be ſet to the account. of the poſture in which ſuch leg is pla- | 
dead, more than to that of the fracture; I mean the ſhrinking 
| or on of he Fol. | 
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botly patient add fargeon will be leſs likely 
to be diſappointed in their intention” and 


with,” that is; that the former will be Jeſs 
table to lameneſs or deformity, hen a frac» 
tarcd thigh or leg has been treated in the 
way: I hits than in "the _— 
ane. 

The refiftants ntoalaeity| evade by: hs 
muſeles, joined to the great: inſtability of 
puts in every ſpecies of fractured leg or 

thigh, except in the few where the bones 
are broken tranſverſely, has conſtantly exer- 
eiſed the invention and ingenuity of ptactiti- 
otters, in deviſing means to prevent inequa- 
lity in the eallus as it is called, and ſhortneſs 
and defotmity in the limb.” Our books 
abound with draughts and deſcriptions of 


machines for this purpoſe ; ligatures, pullies, ' 


leaden weights and frafture-boxes, ſo con- 
ſtructed as to overcome and conſtantly to 
reſiſt that action of the muſcles ſurrounding 
the broken bone, that natural tendency in 
them to comrat,” which the extended poſi- 
tion of the limb neceſſarily induces. Every 
body who has been converſant with matters 

wee that even the beſt of theſe 


Morne? | various 
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various contrivances often prove ſucceſ sleſs; 
and every one who will reflect ever ſo little 


may ſee why they muſt be ſo. That they 


do prove ineffectual, the number of deform- 
ed legs and ſhortened. thighs, which are 
daily met with, evinces; and that they muſt 


frequently prove ſo will be obvious to every 
one, who will conſider that the effect can 


laſt no longer than the cauſe is continued, 
unleſs there happens to be ſome very favour- 
able circumſtance in the, fracture itſelf. 
What I mean is this, when the reduction of 


the fracture is ſet about, the limb is put into 


„ 


ſuch poſition, that the ſurrounding, muſcles 
refiſt the extending force very conſiderably, 


and this in proportion to their ſtrength and 


number: that force is continued and in- 


| creaſed till the muſcles give way, and the 


reſiſtance being overcome, an opportunity is 
thereby obtained of placing the ends of the 
fracture in as apt poſition with regard to 
each other as the nature of it will admit. 


If the fracture be of the tranſverſe: kind, 


that is, if the ends of the broken bone be 
large, and afford a good deal uf ſpace fot 


en with ch other, ſuch appoſition will 
contribute 
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contribute a good deal to the keeping the 
limb ſteady, and the fracture even; but if 
the fracture be of the oblique kind, if there 
be ſeveral Iooſe pieces, and conſequently 
neither large contact nor ſtability from the 
appoſition, or if due extenſion has not been 
made, or could not, or if the ends of the 
bones have not been judiciouſly and properly 
ſet, the muſcles will act as ſoon as the ex- 
tenſion is relaxed, the fracture will be more 
or leſs diſplaced, according to the nature of 
it, the limb will be ſhortened, the time of 
union will be prolonged, and the place of it 
(the callus, as it is called) Villbe! in 9 
tion more or leſs unequal. ; 

I take it for granted that's it t will ba aſked, 
Haye! not our anceſtors in all times happily 
redreſſed fractured legs and thighs, by the 
method which they have delivered dow to 
us, and which in the preceding pages I have 
taken the liberty to object to? have not ſuch 
limbs frequently been rendered as ſtraight, 
as uſeful, and as little deformed as poflible ? 
1 anſwer, moſt certainly, yes; it is an un- 


doubted truth and cannot be denied. But in 


tid let me be permitted to aſk,” Whe- 
| ther 
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ther in the! ſame mcthod great and even un- 

ſurmountahle difficulty is not frequently met 
with? whether in many caſes the act of ſet- 
ting, as it is called, is not exceiſively painful 
At the time, and productive of inflammation 
and other diſagrecable fymptoms afterward ? 
and whether, in ſpite of all care, « of every 
contrivance, of every ſpecĩes of machinery 
which has yet been uſed, broken thighs and 
legs are not often, very often, left deformed, 
crooked and ſhortened, and that merely from 
che action of the muſcles, and the obliquity 
or ſhattered Rate of the ftacture? The fact is 
notorious, and the ſole quoſtion is, Wether 
or no a different diſpoſition of the parts, pre- 
venting ſuch action and ſuch reſiſtance, will 
in many inſtances prevent "theſe evils? to 
which, from repeated experience, I anſwer, 
yes, If this ſhould be found 10 be the oſe 
in genetal, of which I make mo doubt, that 

is, if by this method, many of ſuch un- 
ſortunate caſes, as in the common method 
of treatment diſappaint bath patient and 
ſurgeon, ſhould be found in general to ſuc- 
cdeed ſo well as to ſatisfy both, it will prove 
e 1 wiſh „ Ran: 


and 
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for. 


"Many FE Sheng 0 nt 
action before the double inciſion was 


ptactiſed; but is the double inciſion there · 
fore no improvement? The operation for 


elamſy inſtrument the probe ſciſſars, but is 
the biſtary therefore not preferable? A ſur- 

pounds of fleſh. from a patient's hackſide, in 
order to cure a ſinus, but is the cure by the 
ſimple diviſion of that ſinus therefore not 
cafier or more expeditions . Neither of theſe 
can (I think) be proved, unleſs it can at 


the ſame time be proved, that pain is no 


evil, confinement not at all irkſome, and 


chat deformity and en ane 


een ann 1 

Mae the ie Saen Rani 
dem to amuſe him with ſpeculation, or 
merely ſpecious reaſoning on a ſuhject like 
this. What I have ſaid is from experience, 
repeated experience both ef myſelf and of 
others, for à conſiderable length of time 
paſt, and on a great — 

from 


the bubonocele may be performed with that 


I ; vey 
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from an expefience which has 

fatisfied me, and I think will every man 
who will make the trial fairly and candidly. — 
I do not pretend to ſay, that by theſe means 


every kind of broken bone will infallibly 


and certainly be brought to lie ſmooth, 


even, and of proper length; if I did, they 
who are verſed in theſe things, would know 
that I ſaid too much: but I will ſay, (what 
is ſufficient for my —— that it will not 
only ſucceed in all thoſe, in which the old 
method can ever be ſucceſsful; but alſo in 
the majority of thoſe in which it is not, nor 
in the nature of things can. In thoſe fortu- 
nate caſes, in which either method will do, 
the old one is fatiguing, inconvenient, and 
even ſometimes offenſive, from the ſupine 
and confined poſture of the patient; whereas 
that which is here propoſed, -gives the pa- 
tient much greater liberty of motion for 
every purpoſe either of choice or neceſſity; 
and in many of thoſe caſes, wherein the old 
method proves moſt frequently fo far ſucceſs- 
leſs, as to leave the limb ſhort, lame, or 

deformed, I ſay, in moſt of theſe, the pro- 
5 err eee ee 


inconveniences. ny 
, 1 "OR 
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1 have already ſaid;' that in moſt 0 of 


broken thigh or leg; the method juſt deſ- 
cribed will be attended with great ſucceſs A 


but there is one partieular caſe in which its 


utility is ſtill more conſpicuous; a Caſe. 


which, according to the general manner 


of treating it, gives infinite pain and trou- 


ble both to the patient and ſurgeon, and 
very frequently ends in the lameneſs and 
diſappointment of the former, and the diſ- 


grace and concern of the latter: I mean the 


fracture of the fibula attended with a diſlo- 
cation of the tibi | 

| Whoever will take a view of cb wh of 
a ſkeleton, will ſee that although the fibula 


be a you ſmall wy flender bone, and bird 


vnd the Able, yet the fu pert of the ee 
joint of that limb, (the ancle) depends ſo 
much on this lender bone, that without i it 
the body would not be upheld, nor loco- 
motion performed, without hazard of diflo- 
cation every moment. The lower extre- 


mity of this bone, which deſcends con- 
ſiderably below that end of the tibia, is by 
ſtrong and inelaſtic ligaments firmly con- 
TE, Ft nected 


| muſt appear emo 
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nected with the laſt· named bone, and with | 
the aſtragalus, or that bone of the  tarſus 
which is principally. concerned in fotming 


the joint of the ancle. This lower extre- 


mity of the fibula has, in its poſterior 


part, a ſuperficial ſulcus for the lodgment 


and paſſage of the tendons of the peronei 


muſcles, which are here tied down by 
ſtrong ligamentous capſule, and have their 


action ſo determined from this point or 


angle, that the ſmalleſt degree of variation 


from it, in conſequence of external force, 
muſt neceſſarily have conſiderable effect on 
the motions they are deſigned to execute, 
and conſequently diſtort the foot. Let it 


alſo be conſidered, that upon the due and 
natural ſtate of the joint of the ancle, that 


is, upon the exact and proper diſpoſition 
of the tibia and fibula, both with regard to 


each other and to the aſtragalus, depend 
the juſt diſpoſition and proper action of ſe- 


veral other muſcles of the foot and tocs; 


ſuch as the gaſtrocnemii, the tibialis anti- 
cus, and poſticus, the flexor pollicis longus, 


and the flexor digitorum pedis longus, as 
i oy to any man who 
will 
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wild firſt difſe&; and then otteritively: con- 
ſider theſe parts. 

Tf the tibia and fibula 65 both biokes: 
they are both generally diſplaced in ſuch 
manner, that the inferior extremity, or 
that connected with the foot; is drawn 
under that part of the fractured bone which 
is connected with the knee; making by 
this means a deformed, unequal tumefac- 
tion in the fractured part, and rendering 
the broken limb ſhorter than it ought to 
be, or than its fellow. And this is ge- 
nerally the caſe, let the fracture be in 
what part of the leg it may. 

If the tibia only be broken, and no act 
of violence, indiſcretion, or inadvertence 
be committed, either on the part of the 
patient or of thoſe who conduct him, the 
limb moſt commonly preſerves its figure 
and length; the ſame thing generally 
happens if the fibula only be broken, in 
all that part of it which is fuperior to 
letter A in the annexed figure, or in any 
part of it between its upper extremity, 
and within two or three inches of its lower 
one. 


F f 2 1 
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I have already faid, and it will obviagſly 
appear to every one who examines it, that 
the ſupport of the body, and the due and 
proper uſe. and execution of the office of 
the joint of the ancle, depend almoſt en- 
tirely on the perpendicular bearing of the 
tibia upon the aſtragalus, and on its firm 
connection with the fibula. If either of 
theſe be perverted or prevented, ſo that 
the former bone is forced from its juſt and 
perpendicular poſition on. the aſtragalus z 
or if it be ſeparated by violence from its 
connection with the latter, the joint of 
the ancle will ſuffer a partial diſlocation 
internally“; which partial diſlocation can- 
not happen without not only a conſiderable 
extenſion, or perhaps laceration of the 
; burſal. ligament of the joint, which is lax 
and weak, but a laceration of thoſe ſtrong 
tendinous ligaments, which connect the 
8 lower end of the tibia with the aſtragalus 
and os calcis, and which conſtitute in great 
meaſure the ligamentous ſtrength of the 
joint of the ancle, ST > Yo 1480 

This 


dee the figure at the preceding page. 
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This is the caſe, when, by leaping or 
jumping, the fibula breaks in the weak 
part already mentioned, that is within two 
or three inches of its lower extremity. 
When this happens, the inferior fractured 
end of the fibula falls in ward toward the 
tibia, that extremity of the bone which 
forms the outer ancle is turned ſomewhat 
outward and upward, and' the tibia having 
loſt its proper ſupport, and not being of 
_ itſelf capable of ſteadily preſerving its true 
perpendicular bearing, is forced off from 
the aſtragalus inwards, by which means 
the weak burſal, or common ligament of 
the joint, is violently ſtretched, if not 
torn, and the ſtrong ones, which faſten 
the tibia to the aſtragalus and os calcis, 
are always lacerated; thus producing at 
the ſame time a perfect fracture and à par- 
tial diſlocation, to which is ſometimes 
added a wound in the integuments, made 
by the bone at the inner ancle. By this 
means, and indeed as a neceflary conſe- 
quence, all the tendons which paſs behind: 
or under, or are attached to the extremities 


of the tibia and fibula, or os calcis, have 
| Ff z their 


turning it outward and u pward. 
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their natural direction and diſpoſition ſo 


altered, that inſtead of performing their 
appointed actions, they all contribute to 


the diſtortion of the foot, and that by 


When this accident is accompanied, as 


it ſometimes is, with a wound of the in- 
teguments of the inner ancle, and that 


made by the protruſion of the bone, it not 
infrequently ends in a fatal gangrene, unleſs 


prevented by timely amputation, though I 
have ſeveral times ſeen it do very well with- 


out. But in its moſt ſimple ſtate, unac- 
companied with any wound, it is extreme- 
ly troubleſome to put to rights, ſtill more 
ſo to keep it in order, and unleſs managed 
with addreſs and ſkill, is very frequently 
productive both of lameneſs and demie 
ever after. 

After what has been 6 a Ae ua 
_- Planation why this is ſo, is unneceſſary. 


1] Whoever will take even a curſory view of 


the diſpoſition of the parts, will ſee that it 


muſt be ſo, By the fracture of the fibula, 


the dilatation of the burſal ligament of the 


£2 Je and the ure of thoſe which 


ſhould 
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ſhould tie the end of the tibia firmly to the 
aſtragalus and os calcis, the perpendicular 
bearing of the tibia on the aſtragalus is loſt, 
and the foot becomes diſtorted ;* by this 
diſtortion the direction and action of all 
the muſcles already recited are ſo altered, 
that it becomes (in the uſual way of treat- 
ing this caſe) a difficult matter to reduce 
the joint, and, the ſupport of the fibula 
being gone, a more difficult one to keep it 
in its place after reduction. If it be at- 
tempted with compreſs and ſtrict bandage, 
the conſequence often is a very trouble- 
ſome, as well as painful ulceration of the 
inner ancle, which very ulceration becomes 


itſelf a reaſon why ſuch kind of preſſure 


and bandage can be no longer continued; 


and if the bone be not kept in its place, 
the lameneſs and deformity are ſuch, as to 
be very fatiguing to the patient, and to 
oblige him to wear a ſhoe with an iron, 
or a laced buſkin, or ſomething of that 
ſort, for a great wn or perhaps for 
life. 

All this trouble, pain, difficulty, 0 
inconvenience, are occaſioned by putting 

Ff4 Df 
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and keeping the limb in. ſuch poſition as 
neceſſarily puts the muſcles into action, or 
into a ſtate of reſiſtance, which in this caſe 
is the ſame. . This occaſions the difficulty 
in reduction, and the difficulty in keeping 
it reduced; this diſtorts the foot, and by 
pulling it outward and upward makes that 
deformity, which always accompanies ſuch 
accident; but if the poſition of the limb 
be changed, if by laying it on its outſide, 
with the knee moderately bent, the muſ- 
cles forming the calf of the leg, and thoſe 
which paſs behind the fibula and under 
the os calcis, are all put into a ſtate of re- 
laxation and non- reſiſtance, all this diffi- 

culty and trouble do in general vaniſh im- 
mediately ; the foot may eaſily be placed 
right, the joint reduced, and by maintain- 
ing the ſame diſpoſition of the limb, every 
thing will in general ſucceed very happily, 
as I have many times experienced. 

Two kinds of fracture there are, and 
only two that I can recollect (relative to 
the limbs) which do not admit of the bent 
poſition of the joints, I mean that of the 
proceſſus olecranon at the elbow, and that 
of the patella; in theſe a ſtraight poſition 
F of 
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of the arm and leg is neceſſary; in the 
former to keep the fractured parts in con- 
tact till they are nited, in the N 
to bring them as near to KS other as 
may beſt ſerve. 105 purpos of walking, gh 

terward. * i 
With regard to the Gaines of the 3 
an r has TO. and An prevailed, 
which 


TE  Athough a 3 — of the GintH neceſſary for 
the broken patella, yet this very poſition becomes ſo upon 
the ſame principle, as renders the bent poſture moſt advan- 
tageous f in the broken tibia and femur, viz. the relaxa- 
tion of the muſcles and tendons attached to the fractured 
bone. 
Y | Whoever will for a moment ach to & aiſpoftion 
of the pieces in a patella, which has been broken tranſ- 
verſely, will ſee how little neceſſary or uſeful the many 
contrivances of bandages, ſtraps, compreſſes, buckles, but: 
tons, &c. to be found in writers are, eſpecially all that 
part of them which are applied to the 1 frag- 
ment. 

Zy the action of the: united tendons of the pb 
makes of the leg, the ſuperior fragment is pulled upward 
and ſeparated from the inferior, but the latter remains near- 
ly, if not abſolutely, where it was before the accident; there 
is nothing to act upon it, * cannot, nor does it 
move. 
The extenſion of the leg by the muſcles 9 to the 
upper part of the broken bone into a ſtate of relaxation, and 
Prevents: their acting; and though a ſmall compreſs juſt above 
this piece, with a moderate bandage, . may be uſeful toward 
retaining it, yet it is the poſition of the leg which muſt keep 
thei broken piece down, and effect the cure. 
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which ſeems' to me to ave" no foundation 
in truth, or (hen duly confidered) even 
in probability; it is, that the great degree 
of ſtiffneſs in the joint of the knee, which 
is ſometinies found to be the conſequence 
of this kind of fracture, is owing to, or 
produced by, a quantity of callus falling 
into it from the edges of the broken bone; 
and that the nearer the broken pieces are 
brought to each other, the more likely 
ſuch conſequence is. 

Every part of this doctrine "RE equal- 
ly abſurd. In the firſt place, the fractured 
bone is by no means capable of ſupplying 
ſuch a quantity of callus as to produce 
this end, - unleſs it may be ſuppoſed to run 
from it as ſolder from' a plumber's ladle ; 
in the ſecond place, if this was the caſe, 
the moſt likely, and indeed the only pro- 
bable way of preventing the depoſition of 
ſuch juice, muſt be by bringing the broken 
pieces into cloſe contact; and in the third 
place, there is no authority from the 
appearance of ſuch joints after death, (at 
leaſt as far as my experience goes) to ſup- 
poſe this to be the caſe, or to countenance 
ſuch opinion. The cauſe therefore of this 


rigidity, 


rigidity, which is now and then found tio 


attend the broker patella, muſt be ſoughit 
for elſewhere, viz. in the long reſt and 
confinement of the joint as a means uſed 
by many to procure exact union; in miſ- 
chief done to the ligament, which is form- 
ed by the united tendons of the four ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the leg, at the time 
of and by the fracture; and in the nature 
of the fracture itſelf, that is, the manner 
in which the bone ſhall n to be bro- 
ken. 

But, be all this as it may, the fact un- 
doubtedly i is, that they walk beſt after ſuch 
accident, whoſe patella has been broken 
tranſverſely, and that into two nearly 
equal fragments; whoſe confinement to the 
bed has been ſhort, that is, no longer 
than while the inflammation laſted ; whoſe 
knee, after ſuch, period, has been daily 
and moderately moved; and in whom the 


broken pieces are not brought into exact 
contact, but lie at ſome ſmall diſtance 1 
each other. 5 
I cannot take wa af this ſubject of | 
ſimple fractures, without mentioning a 
circumſtance relative to them, which al- 
though, 
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though, when. rightly underſtood, is of 


little or no importance, yet by being miſ- 
underſtood, becomes m of confi. 
; derable conſequence. 

I mean, the uſe of the "term rijng ond 
Y a broken bone. | 

By the expreſſion, any one W 
with theſe things would be inclined to 
think, that the prominent part of a broken 
bone roſe, or was elevated from its natural 
place; and became by ſuch riſing ſuperior 
to the other part or extremity of the frac- 
ture. This would certainly be the idea of 
an ignorant perſon, and as ſach would be 
of little conſequence ; but by the practice 
of many, who call themſelves ſurgeons, it 
is as certainly their idea alſo, ' and this 

tenders it a matter of great conſequence. 

Many inſtances are producible, in which 

our conduct is in great meaſure regulated 
1 by the language which we uſe. Having 

no ideas annexed to our words, leads us 

into abſurdity and unintelligibility; but 
falſe ones influence us ſtill more; and fre- 
quently produce very material errors. 

The fiſtula lachrymalis, the fiſtula in 


perinæo, and that in ano, are glarin g proofs 
of 
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of this; and my (preſent ſubject is full as 
much ſo: for upon the erroneous idea 
annexed to the term ng end, ſtands all 
the abſurd practice of compreſs, bolſter, 
and ſtrict won in the cales;;9f e 
fracture. 5 Ii 85 e ban "ks 
The r 18, N * Nees 1s 8 no 
riſing end to a broken bone; I mean, When 
applied, as the term uſually is, to the leg, 
thigh, and clavicle. There is indeed a 
ſuperior or prominent end or part, and an, 
inferior or depreſſed, one, but the former 
of theſe. is in its proper place, fr am which 
it cannot by art be moved; and the latter, 
which i is not in its proper place, 18 IRE: 
capable by art of being put into it. N 
Perhaps this may to ſome appear a mere 
play of words, a nominal diſtinction, 
| without a real difference ; but when the 
influence which a right ot vrong idea 
of this i Wee on practice is attended 
ee 5, 


By 1 6 eee ſinee 
dead, to ſee a contriyance of his own to keep down the 
riſing end of a broken tibia. It was ſomewhat upon the 
principle of Petit's tourniquet, and calculated to act by 


compreſſion. I told him my opinion freely, but but the inventor 


was wedded to his invention; and the firſt ſimple fracture he 
applied it to, he thereby converted into a compound one, 
by preſſing the bone through the ſxin. 
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to, the nnen will be © obrious and 


ſerious.” 
When a elbe n 08 . "or - 
tibia and fibula are broken,” by the action 
of the muſcles, by the motions of the pa- 
tient, and by the mere weight of the in- 
ferior part of the arm, thigh, or leg, the 
fractured ends of ſuch bones are diſplaced, 
and always diſplaced in ſach manner, that 
the inequality occafioned neceſſarily by ſuch 
diſplacement, proceeds from the inferior 
end of the fractured bone being retracted 
or drawn under the ſaperior : this produces 
à tumefaction or unequal riſing, and the 
upper extremity of the fracture is therefore 
called the rifing end of it. Now the man 
who regards this riſing end as that part of 
the fracture which has by ſuch riſing got 
out of its place, and not as having acci- 
dentally become the prominent part merely 
by the infinuation or retrattion' of the 
other part underneath it, will go to work 
with bolſter,” compreſs,” and bandage, in 
order to bring and keep ſuch end down; 
by which means he will give his patient 
conſiderable pain, and while he depends 

on ſuch” means alone, will moſt certainly _ 
| 4.6 -{: 21505 


\ 
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be. fruſtrated in his intention and expecta - 
tion, the means not being adequate to the 
propoſed end. But the man »who looks 
on this in the true light, that is, who 
looks on the ſuperior part as being in its 
proper place, and the inferior as being 
diſplaced by the weight of the limb, and 
the action of the muſeles, will know, that 
by the mere: poſition of ſuch limb, he ſhall . 
be able to remedy all the inconvenience 
and deformity, as far as they are by aft 
capable of remedy, without the parade = 
the fatigue of uſeleſs apparatus. * 1282 
He will, for example, know that the 
prominent part of a broken clavicle, that 
part of it which is next to the ſternum, is 
juft where it ſhould be; and that the in- 
ferior part, that which is connected with 
the ſcapula, is out of its place, by being 
drawn down by the weight of the arm; 
and therefore inſtead of loading, as is 
uſual, the prominent part with quantities 
of compreſs, which never can do any ſer- 
vice, he, by a proper elevation of the arm, 
will bring the lower end upward into con- 
tact with the other; and thereby, with 
very little trouble, eaſily accom pliſh what 
he 


J 
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he never can do in ** other manner, 


The ſame chin g will Soca an the 
ſame principles in the leg and thigh: - 
prominence, or a riſing end, there — 
will be, but that riſing end is never to be 
brought down by any preſſure from com- 
preſs or bandage; the fallen or inferior 
one muſt always be brought up to it'by 
the proper poſition of the reſt of the limb: 


this will always remove the inequality as 


far as it is removeable, and nothing elſe 
, 10, HADES, >f, 


* Ina profeſt regular treatiſe © on \ this rabje, it wouls 
be right to take notice of what may be called the infortunia 
or: accidental evils, which ſometimes accompany even ſimple 
fractures; ſuch are, diſeaſe ariſing from i injury done to the 
medullary membrane,  'vithin the bones, in bad habits : 
hæmorrhage, or a ſpecies of ſpurious aneuriſm, from a wound 
of the interoſſeal artery, between the tibia and fibula, or of 
either of the carpal artes ies: miſchief from the fracture be- 
coming accidentally theſe at of the criſis of a fever: deficiency 
of callus, or the accident of the broken bone not uniting : 
the fractured limb becoming the ſeat of an eryſipelas, termi- 
nating in a flough of the common membrane and perioſteum: 
the gelatinous juice or callus, which ſhould unite the fracture, 
being in ſo morbid a ftate, as to produce a kind of caries 
with exoſtoſis, inſtead of its doing its proper duty, xc. Of 
all theſe there are examples, but. they do not come within 
"the plan N ul to 0 when 1 began theſes 
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COMPOUND FRAC TURES. 


USE che term 1 gaclure 3 in 
the ſenſe in which the Engliſh have 
always uſed it; that is, to-imply: a broken 
bone complicated with a wound. 
In this kind of caſe the firſt object of 
conſideration is, whether the preſervation 
of the fractured limb can, with ſafety to 
the patient's life, be attempted z or, in 
other: words, whether the probable chance 
'ofdeſtruction, from the nature and ciceum- 
ſtances of the accident, is not greater than 
it: would be from the operation of amputa 
tion. Many things may concur to make 
this the caſe; The. bone or bones being 
broken into, many different, pieces, and 
that for a conſiderable. extent, as happens 
from broad wheels, or other heavy bodies 
of large ſurface, paſſing over, or falling on 
ſuch limbs ; the: ſkin, muſcles, tendons, 
&c. being ſo torn, lacerated and deſtroyed, 
Vor. * | 8 g - as 
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as to render gangrene and mortification the 
moſt probable and moſt immediate conſe- 
quence; the extremities of the bones 
forming a joint being cruſhed; or as it were 
comminuted, and the ligaments connect- 
ing ſuch bones being torn and ſpoiled, are, 
among others, ſufficient reaſons for pro- 
poſing and for performing immediate am- 
putation. Reaſons, which (notwithſtand- 
ing any thing that may have been ſaid to 
the contrary) long and reiterated experience 
has approved, and which are vindicable 
upon every principle of maske or * 
_ knowledge. 219 

When a ſurgeon ſays, that a umb 
which has juſt ſuffered a particular kind of 
compound fracture, ought rather to be 
immediately cut off, than that any attempt 
ſhould be made for its preſervation, he 
does not mean by ſo ſaying, that it is Ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for ſuch limb to be pre- 
ſerved at all events; he is not to be ſup- 
poſed to mean ſo much in general, though 
ſometimes even that will be obvious; all 
that he can truly and juſtly mean is, that 
from the. Ore 1 all fime it has been 
obs 38 found, 
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found, that the attempts to preſerve limbs 
ſo eitcumſtanced, have moſt frequently 
been' fruſtrated by the death of the patients, 
in conſequence of ſuch injury; and that 
from the ſame experience it has been found, 
that the chance of death from amputation 
is by no means l = that arifing from 
ſach kind of fracture. Ct ids 
Every man knows, "ay Apple deſ- 
perate caſes are fometimes cured; and that 
limbs ſo ſhattered and wounded,” as to ren- 
der amputation the only probable means for 
the preſervation of life, are now and then 
ſaved.” This is an uncontroverted fact, but 
a fact which proves very little againſt the 
common opinion; becauſe every man af 
experience alſo. knows, that ſuch eſcapes 
are very rare, much too rare to admit of 
being made precedents, and that the * 
5 5 of ſuch attempts fail. 
'2 % 6h G e 2 Ex by" 2548 This 


»The baron Van Swieten, Wap many others have 
done, that is, theoretically, on ſurgery, adviſes us, in the cafe 
of very bad compound fraftures, which' may moſt probably 
require amputation, to defer the operation, until we have 
tried' the force of antiſeptic fomentation and applications 


ol like kind for two or three days ; 66 
"vice 
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- | This conſideration relative: to amputation 
is of the mage importance, becauſe it moſt 
frequently requires immediate determing- 
tion; every, minute of delay is, in many 
inſtances, to the patient's diſadvantage; 
and a very ſhort ſpace. of time indeed, 
frequently, makes all the difference between 
probable ſafety and fatality.” If theſę gaſes 
in general would admit of deliberation for 
two or thres days, and during that time 
N ne wk be experigd 1 4 

1051 11:41: e 


vice {he builds, in ſome meine, on a femarkible fucceſs of 
La Motte, in a ſeemingly deſperate caſe, of a man's ing 


ed by the wheel of a heavy carriage. 
That De La Motte s patient eſcaped, I mike no ; doubt, 


becauſe } he has ſaid io; 3 but the furgeon ſhewed much more 
raffineſs in attempting to ſave ſuch a limb, than he would 
— the amputation of ĩt; the operation would = 


re juſtifable practice. — With regard to 
n's Cite i ſtay two.or three days, [ take the liver 


to Sond that if you do that, ſtay ſeveral more; for at the 
end of that time (I mean two or three days) the patient 
will have very little chance indeed from the operation, 
oh leſs then þe, wand b tim of * 25. 

pl, 
M f would be very ſorry to be thought a patron or 20 advi- 
kr: of raſhneſs or cruelty ; but in what. I have here faid, I be- 
lieve I ſhall have eyery man in the profeſſion, who ha; either 
tue humanity or ſound, lauen ect en ce 
on my fide. 


Ab DISLOCATIONS Bt 
ail; us oüght neceMabity-th USAA he 


ſirgedht in his cortiudt; without Adding to 
the patieſit's hazard, the differtiies World 


be confiderable ; the former would! 'h&t 
ord: to be ſo precipitate in His detertningz 
tio, as he is frequently thought tb be; 
and the latter; being more convinced of 
the neceſſity; would fabinit to it with left 
teluctance. But unhappily for both para 
ties, this is ſelddem the caſe; and the firſt 
opportunity having been negleRed of not 
embraced; we are very frequently denied 
another. Here therefore the whole exertion 
of a man's judgment is required, that Hd 
may - neither raſhly” and uftheceffirily de- 
ptive his patictit of 4 limb, hot through i 
falſe tenderneſs and timidity; ſuffer hit 
to petiſh, by endeavouring to preſerve ſuch 
limb. Some | degree of addreſs is all 
neceſſary upon ſuch occaſion; in order ts 
convince the patient, that what ſeems to 
be determined upon haſtily and with pre- 
cipitation, will not likely admit FINE 
deliberation. . of 

The limb belbz ought capable of bra 


nn the next conſideration is the re. 


Gg 3 duction 
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duction of the fracture. The caſe or dif- | 
culty attending: this depends; not only on 
the general nature of the caſe, but on the 
particular diſpoſition of the done with re 
gard to the wound. 

If the bone be not protruded Soak. the 
trouble of reducing, and of placing the 
fracture in a good poſition, will be much 
leſs than if the caſe be otherwiſe; and in 
the caſe of protruſion or thruſting forth of 
the bone or bones, the difficulty is always 
in proportion to the comparative ſize of 
the wound, through which ſuch bone has 
paſſed. In a compound fracture of the leg 
or thigh, it is always the upper part of 
the broken done which is thruſt forth, 


# & +4 © 


and the wound, 8 a 8 5 
of extenſion will in general eaſily reduce 
it; but if the fracture be oblique, and 
terminates, as it often does, in a long ſharp 
point, this point very often makes its way 
through a wound no larger than juſt to 
permit ſuch extenſion. In this caſe, the 
very placing the leg in a ſtraight poſition, 


in er to make bellen. obliges the 
wound 
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© woundj or orifice/to gird the bone tight, 
and makes all that part of it; which is out 
of ſuch wound, preſs hard on the ſkin of 
the leg underneath it. In. theſe eircum- 
ſtances, all attempts for reduction in this 
manner will be found to be impracticable; 
the more the leg, is ſtretched , out, the 
tighter the bone will be begirt . by the 
wound, and the more it will Be onthe 
ſkin underneath. „ 8 
Upon this occaſion, it is not very un- 
uſual to have recourſe to the ſaw, and by 
that means to remove a portion of the 
protruded bone. Aar 
Iwill not ſay chat this i is Abena or abſo- 
lutely unneceſſary or wrong, but it moſt 
certainly is frequently ſo. In ſome few 
inſtances, and in the caſe of extreme ſharp- 
pointedneſs of the extremity of the bone, 
it may be, and undoubtedly: is right: but 
in many inſtances, it is totally unneceſſary. 
The two moſt proper means of over- 
coming this difficulty are, change of poſ- 
ture of the limb, and enlargement of the 
wound. In many caſes the former of 
| hehre under proper conduct, will be found 
"Fa Sb - fully 
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fully ſufficient ; — here it fails, the 
latter ſhould always be made uſe of. Who- 
ever will attend to the effect, which put- 
ting the leg or thigh, (having a compound 
fracture and protruded bone) into a ſtraight 
poſition always produces; that is, to the 
manner in which the wound in fuch pofi- 
tion girds the bone, and to the increafed 
difficulty of reduction thereby induced, 
and will then, by changing the poſture of 
fuch limb from an extended one, to one 
moderately bent, obſerve the alteration _ 
thereby made, in both the juſt-mentioned 
circumſtances, will be ſatisfied of the truth 
of what I have ſaid, and of the much greater 
degree of eaſe and practicability of reduction 
in the bent, than in the extended poſition; 
that is, in the relaxed, than in the ſtretch- 
ed ſtate of the muſcles. Reduction being 
found impracticable, either by extenſion ot 
change of poſture, the obvious and necef- 
fary remedy for this difficulty is enlarge- 
ment of the wound. This to ſome practi- 
tioners, who have not ſeen much of this 
buſineſs, appears à difagreeable circum- 
ſtance, and therefore they endeavour to 


avoid 
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avoid” it; but their apprehenflons Art” in 
general groundleſs and l- founded: ih en- 
larging the wound there is nefther diff cul- 
ty nor danger, it is che kin only whith 
can require divifion, and in making th 
wound thete can be tio poſſible Hazard. ft 
18 fleetlleſs to fay that the divifion fhöuld 
be fuch as to render feduction eafy; or to 
remind the ptactitlonet, that ſuch enlarged 
opening may ſerve very good future pur- 
| poſes, by making way for the extraction f 
—_ 1 the diſcharge of matter, 
floughs, Kt 1 
If che bone be MEET into ſeveral ieteb, 
and any of them be either totifly ſeparated, 
10 as to lie 16oſe in the wound, or if they 
de fo looſened and detached as to fender 
their anion highly improbable, | all ſuch 
pieces ought to be taken away; but they 


ſhould be removed with all poffible gentle- 
neſs, withotit pain, violence of laceration, 


0 wirhout the riſque of hemorrhage, and 


with as little poking into the wound as 
poſſible. If the extremities of the bone 
be broken into ſharp Points, which points 
wound ahd irfitate 5 ſurrounding parts, 

they 
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they muſt, be removed. alſo. But the whole 
of this part of the treatment of a compound 
| fracture ſhould, be executed with great cau- 
tion; and the practitioner, ſhould remember, 
that if the parts ſurrounding the fracture 
be violated, that is, be torn, irritated, and 
ſo diſturbed as to excite, great pain, high 
. inflammation, &c. it. is exactly the ſame 
thing to the patient, and to the event of 
the caſe, whether ſuch violence be the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the fracture, or of 
his unneceſſary, and awkward manner of 
poking into, and diſturbing the wound. 
The great objects of fear and a pprehenſion 
in a compound fracture (that 1 is, in the firſt 
or early ſtate of it) are, pain, irritation, 
and inflammation; theſe are to be avoided, 
prevented, and appeaſed by all poſſible 
means, let every thing elſe be as it may; 
and although certain things are always re- 
cited, as neceſſary to be done, ſuch as re- 
moval of fragments of bone, of foreign 
bodies, &c. &c. &c. yet it is always to be 
underſtood, that ſuch acts may be per- 
formed without prejudicial or great vio- 
lence, and without adding at all to. the 


riſque 
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riſque or nd e a 
diſeaſe. bon ing e i 
Reducuon of or ſetting a engem * 
ture is the ſame as in the ſimple; that is, 
the intention in both is the ſame, viz. by 
means of a proper degree of extenſion to 
obtain as apt a poſition of the ends of the 
fracture with, regard to each other, as the 
nature of the caſe will admit, and thereby to 
produce as perfect and as "—_— union as 


poſſible. 10 
To repeat in this 8 . Ko e 


been ſaid under the head of extenſion, would 
be tedious and unneceſſary. If the argu- 
ments there uſed for making extenſion, with 
the limb ſo moderately bent as to relax the 
muſcles, and take of their power of reſiſt- 
ance, have any force at all, they muſt have 
much more when applied to the preſent caſe: 
if it be allowed to be found very painful to 
extend, or to put or keep on the ſtretch, 
muſcles which are not at all or but ſlightly 
wounded, and only liable in ſuch extenſion 
to be pricked and irritated, | it is ſelf-evident 
that it muſt be much more ſo when the ſame 


ay are torn and wounded conſiderably ; 
when 
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when the ends of the frackursd bene Have 
made their way quite through them, divided 
nm een dert e mee. 
the art. : Bic (furl 2% OSttis! 3155 
Eoety cuntsdvehes which does er may be 

ippoed to flow from word, palin, — 
ritation; in ednſtquente uf vietence, Hraſt 
deeeffrily be much Freater, wien a lacera- 
ted wöund, and that thade by the bone, is 
added t6 the fracture; not ts mention the 
ills arifing from extending or ſtretching ot 
muſcles alteady torn or half divided. 4 

One rhotticiit's reffection muſt be ſufficiett 

tõ chte any fexforable mafi: but Expe- 
tente is the only propet teſt of all thef 
kinds of things: Let this methiod of treat- 
ment” then, be fairly and propetly ſubje cell 
to it; #hd'Hf che great advantage of the che 
over che othet does tit appear, tHit is, if 
the Teſs Tenſatibr'of pain by the piticit, and 
the more happy; more perfect, and more 
Expeditions decbmpliſhment of his purpoſe | 
by the ſurgeon; de not determine greatly in 
favour of relaxed poſition, I am, and have 
par vie ere g rt: n 
| dead miſtaken. 


| The 
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The wound dilated, (if necefiary). loo 
picens, emp, (of thera were any) and the 


the; fractum tested. and placed in thę baff 
poffiple tog. the next thing: to be done 
is to applꝶj a qvaſing g. * 
On chis ſubiett a Bede. ben bey fid 
by Writers, - pargicularly. by ſpch af them ag 
have implicit faith in extetnal applications,; 
hut, in ordeg to 1 able to ente this Part 


of che proceſaproperiye. 4.398 hes pnly te - 


aſk. himſelf. What are the intentions which, 
by any kind of dreſſing to a cappoung: rags 
ture, he means to aim at the agcomphihy 
ment of? And a rational, anſwer t this will 
give him all that he can wank to; knows. 
The dreſſing neceſſary in 4 e 
fracture is f tra kinds, via. that for: the 
wound, and that for the limb. B the 
former, we mean to maintain a propes pany 
ing far the caſy and free diſcharge of gleet, 
flgughs, matter, extraneous bodies, or frag: 
ments of bane, and this in ſuch manner, 


and by ſuch means, as ſnialb give the laaſt 


paoſſchle pain ar fatigue, hall neither irritate 
by. its. qualities, not oppneſa hy its quantity 
IP any. means contribute ta the deten- 
. tion 
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tion or lodgment of what ought to be diſ- 
charged. By the latter, our aim ſhould be 
the prevention or removal of inflammation, 
in order, if the habit be good, and all other 
_ .circumſtances fortunate, that 'the wound 


may be healed,” by what the ſurgeons call 
the firſt intention, that is, without ſuppura- 
tion or abſceſs ; or that not being praQticable, 
that gangrene and mortification, or even very 
large ſuppuration may be prevented, and 
ſuch a moderate and kindly degree of it 
eſtabliſhed. as may beſt ſerve the purpoſe of 
a cure. The firſt therefore, or the dreſſing 
for the wound, can conſiſt of nothing better, 
or indeed ſo good, as ſoft dry lint, laid on 
ſo lightly as juſt to abſorb the ſanies, but 
neither to diſtend the wound, or be the 
ſmalleſt impediment or obſtruction to the 
diſcharge of "matter; This lint ſhould be 
kept clear of the edges, and the whole of it 

ſhould be covered with a pledgit ſpread with 
a ſoft eaſy digeſtive. ' The times of dreſſing 
muſt be determined by the nature of the 
caſe; if the diſcharge be ſmall or moderate, 
once in twenty- four hours will be ſufficient; 


: wh if it be * more frequent dreſſing 
| will 
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will be neceſſary, as well to prevent offence; 
as to remedy the inconveniences ariſing from 
a great diſcharge of an irritating ſharp ſaniesi 
The method of treating the limb, with a 
view to the prevention of ſuch accidents and 
ſymptoms,” as pain, inflammation, and 
laceration of parts are likely to produce, is 
different [with different practitioners; ſome 
uſing from the very farſt; relaxing, greaſy, 
applications; athers applying medicines: of 
very different nature. Both theſe may be 
right conditionally, that is, according to 
different circumſtances in the caſe, but 
they cannot be n. o i in the lame cir- 
cumfltancese:: 511 ol ante 208 1 
Many praftitioners are: e to en- 
velope compound fractures in-a-ſoft, warm, 
relaxing cataplaſm from the very firſt; he- 
ther the limb be in a tenſe ſwollen ſtate, or 
not. This, if I may take the liberty of 
ſaying ſo, appears to 2 to be injudicious; 
When from negle&, from length of time 
paſſed without aſſiſtance, from miſconduct 
or drunkenneſs in the patient, from auk- 
wardneſs and unhandineſs i in the aſſiſtants, 
or from ca other cauſe, a tenſion has taken 
F , poſſeſſion 


. 
o 
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n of the limb, and it is: becon 
tumid, ſwollen. and painful, a warm cata - 
plaſm is certainly the heſt and moſt proper 
application that can be made, and tbat for 
very obvious. reaſons; the ſtate of the parts 
under theſe circumſtances is fuch, that im- 


mediate. union is impoſſible, and nothing 
but a free and plentiful ſuppuration can diſ- 


ſipate or remove impending miſchief: every 
thing therefore which ean tend toward re- 
laxing the tenſe, ſwollen, and irritable ſtate 


of the parts: concerned, muſt neceſſarily be 


right; the one thing aimed at, (plentiful 


ſuppuration) cannot be accompliſhed with- 


out it. But when the parts are not in this 


| ſtate, the intention ſeetms te be very differ- 


peaſe pain and irritation: by ſuch relaxation, 
is ono thing to prevent inflammatory de- 


flux ion and: tumefaction is certainly another; 


anch they ought to bo aimed at by very differ- 
ent means. In the former, a large fappu- 
ration is a necoſſary circumſtance of relief, 
and. the great means of cure ; in the latter it 
is not, and a very moderate degree of it is 


. none is * The warm cataplaſm 


therefore, 
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pe of a more diſcutient _ ſuch as 


with crude fl nme . ſpirit. Mindereri, 
acet; litharg. and medicines of this claſs; in 
whatever form the ſurgeon may chuſe. By 
theſe, in good habits, in fortunately- circum- 
ſtanced caſes, and with the aſſiſtance of what 
ſhould never be neglected, I mean phlebo- 
tomy, and the general antiphlogiſtic regi- 
men, inflammation may ſometimes be kept 
off, and a cure accompliſhed, without large 
collections or diſcharges of matter, or that 
conſiderable degree of ſuppuration, which, 
though neceſſary in ſome caſes, and almoſt 
unavoidable in others, are and muſt be ra- 
ther promoted and encouraged than retarded 


or prevented, by warm relaxin 8 U pon 


of the poultice kind. 

Compound fractures in general require to 
be dreſſed every day; and the wounded parts 
not admitting the' ſmalleſt degree of motion 
without great pain, perfect quietude becomes 
as neceflary as frequent dreſſing. 


46g 
therefore, although it be the beſt application 
that can be made uſe of in the one caſe,” is 
certainly not ſo proper in the other, as ap- 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ver. I. Hh The 


1 
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The common bandage therefore (the roller) 
has always in this caſe been laid aſide, and 
what is called the eighteen-tailed bandage 
ſubſtituted, very judiciouſly, in its place. 
Of this I have already ſpoken ſo e as to 


make repetition unneceſſary. 


Splints, that is, ſuch ſhort ones as arc 
moſt commonly made uſe of in ſimple frac- 
tures, are by all forbid in the compound, 


and that for the ſame reaſon which ought to 


have prevented them from having ever been 
uſed in the former, viz. becauſe the proba- 
ble good to be derived from them can' be but 
little ; and the probable miſchief is obvious 
and conſiderable. - 

But although ſhort ſplints are for many 
reaſons palpably improper, in both caſes, 
yet thoſe of proper length, thoſe which 
reach from joint to joint, comprehend them 
both, and are applied on each fide of the leg 
only, are very uſeful both in the ſimple and 


in the compound fracture, as they may, 
thus applied, be made to keep the limb more 
conſtantly ſteady and quiet, than it can 10 


kept without them. 
With regard to pn of the limb, I 


© 1 £7 | have 


j 
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have already been ſo explicit, when ſpeaking 
of the ſim ple fracture, that to ſay any thing 
more about it here would be an abuſe of the 
reader's time and patience. The only, or 
the material difference between a ſimple and 
a compound fracture, as far as relates to this 
part of the treatment, is, that as the parts 
ſurrounding the broken bone in the latter 
are more injured, and conſequently more 
liable to irritation, pain, inflammation, and 
all their conſequences, therefore every me- 
thod and means, by which the alleviation of 
ſuch ſymptoms, and the prevention of ſuch 
conſequences can be obtained, is ſtill more 
neceſſary and requiſite. Among theſe the 
poſture of the limb is fo principal a circum- 
ſtance, that without its concurrence every 
other will be fruitleſs. The points to be 
aimed at are, the even poſition of the. broken 
parts of the bone, and ſuch diſpoſition of the. 
muſcles ſurrounding them, as is moſt ſuita- 
ble to, their wounded, lacerated ſtate, as 
ſhall be leaſt likely to irritate them, by keep- 
ing them on the ſtretch, or to produce high 
inflammation, and at beſt large ſuppuration. 
Theſe, I fay, are the ends to be purſued ; 
SS, - and 
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and how much the poſition of the limb does, 
and muſt neceſſarily contribute to the advan- 
tage or diſadvantage juſt recited, muſt be ſo 
obvious to any body capable of tefleCtion, 
that nothing more need be ſaid about it. 

At the beginning of theſe ſheets, I have 
faid, that it was not my intention to write a 
regular treatiſe, but only to throw out a few 
hints, which I hoped might prove uſeful to 
ſuch as have not yet received better infor- 
mation. The part of my ſubje& at which I 
am now arrived, does not indeed admit of 
much more: a few general precepts are all 
which a writer can give; the particular 
method of conducting each particular caſe 
muſt be determined by the nature of that 
caſe, and by the judgment of the ſurgeon. 

Every body knows, or ought to know, 
that theſe caſes, of all others, require at 
firſt rhe moſt rigid obſervance of the anti- 
phlogiſtic regimen ; that pain is to be ap- 
peaſed, and reſt obtained, by anodynes ; 
that inflammation is to be prevented or re- 
moved, by free and frequent bleeding, by 
keeping the body open, and by the admi- 
niſtration of ſuch medicines as are beſt known 
| 4 to 
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to ſerve ſuch purpoſes.— And that, during 
this firſt ſtate or ſtage, the treatment of the 
limb muſt be calculated, either for the pre- 
vention of inflammatory tumefaction, by 
ſuch applications as are in general known 
by the title of diſcutients:; or, ſuch tumor 
and tenſion having already taken poſſeſſion 
of the limb, that warm fomentation, and 
relaxing and emollient medicines are re- 
quired. 
If theſe, cette; to the entre exi- 
gence of the caſe, prove ſucceſsful, the con- 
ſequence is, either a quiet eaſy wound, 
which ſuppurates very moderately, | and gives 
little or no trouble; or a wound, attended at 

firſt, with conſiderable inflammation, and 
that producing large ſuppuration, with great 
_ diſcharge and troubleſome formation and 
lodgment of matter. If, on the other hand, 
our attempts do not ſucceed, the os HR 
is gangrene and mortification. 

| Theſe are the three general events or ter- 

minations of a compound fracture; and ac- 
cording to theſe W the 1 8 conduct 
be regulated. 


AE; to 


\ 
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to do but to avoid doing miſchief, either by 
his manner of dreſſing, or by diſturbing the 
limb. Nature let alone will accompliſh her 
own purpoſe ; and art has little more to 
do than to. preſerve the due poſition of 
the limb, and to take care that the dreſ- 
fing applied to the wound proves 'no rr peg 
ment. | 
In the ſecond ſtage that of formation wid 
lodgment of matter, in conſequence of large 
ſuppuration, all a ſurgeon's judgment will 
ſometimes be required in the treatment both 
of the patient and his injured limb. Inlarge- 
ment of the preſent wound, for the more 
convenient diſcharge of matter; new or 
counter-openings for the ſame purpoſe, or 
for the extraction of fragments of broken or 
exfoliated ' _ _ my frequently be 
found 


8 1 i a * with * from a timidity in uſing 2 
knife, to make uſe of bolſters and plaſter- compreſſes for the 
diſcharge of lodging-matter. Where another, or a counter- 
opening can conveniently and ſafely be made, it is always 
preferable , the com preſs ſometimes acting diametrically op- 
poſite to the intention with which it is applied, and contri- 
buting to the lodgment by confining the matter; beſide 

which, it requires a greater degree of preſſure to make it ef- 
ficacious, than a limb in ſuch circumſtances generally can 


bear. 
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found neceſſary, and muſt be executed.” In 
the doing this, care muſt be taken that what 
is requiſite be done, and no more; and that 
ſuch requiſite operations be performed with 
as little diſturbance and pain as poſſible; the 
manner of doing buſineſs of this kind, will 
make a very material LES in FO ſuffer- 
ings of the nag | enn un 
* vy en or at leaſt very different 
intentions, ſeem to me to requite the ſur- 
geon's very particular attention in the two 
parts of this ſtage of the diſeaſdmJ. 
Previous to large ſuppuration, or conſide- 
nable. collections and lodgments of matter, 
tumefaction, induration, and high inflam- 
mation, attended with pain, irritation, and 
fever, require evacuation by phlebotomy, an 
open belly, and antiphlogiſtic remedies, as 
well as the free uſe of anodynes, and ſuch 
applications to the limb as may moſt ſerve 
the purpoſe of relaxation. But the matter 
having been formed and let out, and the 
pain, fever, &c. which were ſymptomatic 
thereof, having difappeared or ceaſed, the 
uſe and purpoſe of fuch medicines and ſuch 
applications ceaies alſo, and they ought 
Hh4 therefore 
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therefore to be diſcontinued. By evacuation, 
&c. the patients ſtrength has neceſſatily 
{and indeed properly) been reduced ; by 
cataplaſm, &c. the parts have been ſo re- 
laxed as to procure an abatement or ceſſation 
of inflammation, a ſubſidenee of tumefaction, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a free ſuppuration ; 
but theſe ends once fairly and fully anſwered, 
another intention ariſes, which regards the 
ſafety and well doing of the patient, nearly, 
if not full as much as the former; which 
intention will be neceſſarily fruſtrated: by 
purſuing the method hitherto followed. The 
La am now will require refection and ſup- 
„as much as he before ſtood in need of 
reduction; and the limb, hof indurated 
and inflamed Mate hitherto required the 
emollient and relaxing poultice, will now 
be hurt by ſuch kind of application, and 
ſtand in need of ſuch as are endued with 
contrary qualities, or atleaſt ſuch as ſhall 
not continue to relax. Good, light, eaſily 
digeſted nutriment, and the Peruvian bark, 
will beſt anſwer the purpoſe of internals ; 
| 5 diſcontinuation of the cataplaſms, and 
| = e of medicines of the corrobo- 
| rating 
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In ſhort, 10 there! be any. retianale-i 4a the 
aſs, of che pajoplatin. in the firſt; ſtage, its 
improptiety in the ſecond. muſt be evident 
from the ſame principles. | So alſo with re- 
gard to evacuation, and the antiphlogiſtic 


| juriqus, | and that for the ſame reaſon R 
was before neceſſary and beneſiciaal. 

A non: attention to this has, I 1 
c been nat infrequently. the — the loſs 
both of limbs and lives, 

Every body who is — — gage 
knew that in the caſe of bad compound 
8 n . man ANG Wy it 
ſometimes 


1 ſurpriſing how 3 and how lifogreeable a Ait. 1 


charge will be made for a. conſiderable length of time, in 
ſome inſtances, from the detention and.irritation of a ſplinter 
of bone. If therefore ſuch, diſcharge, be made, and there be 
neither. finus nor lodgment to account for it, and all other 


| circumſtances are. fayourable, examination ſhould always be 


made, in order to know whether ſuch cauſe does not exiſt, 
and if ir does, it muſt e 


473 
rating kind, ate as neceſſary with regard to 


regimen, when all the good propoſed to he 
obtained by them has been received, a pur- 
ſuit; of the ſame method muſt become in- 


— 
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ſometimes happens, even under the beſt and 
moſt judicious treatment, that the diſcharge 
becomes too great for the patient to ſuſtain ; 
and that after all the fatigue, pain and diſ- 
cipline, which he has undergone, it becomes 
neceſſary to compound for life by the loſs of 
the limb.“ This, I ſay, does ſometimes 
happen under the beſt and moſt rational 

treatment; but I am convinced that it alſo 
is now and then the conſequence of purſuing 
the reducing, the antiphlogiſtic, and the 
relaxing plan too far. I would therefore 
take the liberty ſeriouſly to adviſe the young 
practitioner, to attend diligently'ts his pa- 
tient's pulſe and general ſtate, as well as to 
that of his fractured limb and wound; and 
when he finds all febrile complaint at an 
end, and all inflammatory tumor and hard- 
neſs een that his An is rather languid 
than 


* There i is one circumſtance Gade t to compound frac- 
tures, which perhaps may be deemed worth noting ; which 
Ss, that I do not remember ever to have ſeen it neceſſary to 
amputate a limb for a compound, fracture, on account of the 
too great diſcharge, in which the fracture had been united, 
In all thoſe cafes,” where the operation has been found 
neceſſary on account of the drain, the fracture has always 

been perfectly looſe and diſunited, 
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than feveriſh, that his pulſe is rather weak 
and low than hard and full, that his appetite 
begins to fail; and that he is inclined to 
ſweat or purge without aſſignable cauſe, and 
this in conſequence of a large diſcharge of 
matter from a limb which has ſuffered great 
inflammation, but which is now become 
rather ſoft and flabby than hard and tumid; 
that he will in ſuch circumſtances ſet about 
the ſapport of his patient, and the ſtrengthen- 
ing of the difeafed limb forit viribus; in 
which I am from experience ſatisfied; : he 
may often be ſucceſsful? where it may not 
be generally expected that he would. At 
leaſt he will have the ſatisfaction of having 
made a rational attempt; and if he is obliged 
at laſt to have recourſe to amputation, he 
will perform it, and his patient will ſubmit 
to it, with leſs reluctance * if no ſuch 
trial had been made. | 

I have ſaid, that a hated fracture 
either unites and heals as it were by the 
firſt intention, which is the caſe of ſome of 
the lucky few, (and was my own ;) or it is 
attended with high inflammation, multi- 
* abſceſſes, and 3 fuppuration, de- 

1797 „ aan being 


3 
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manding all a ſurgeon's attention and ſkill, 
and even then ſometimes. ending i in the loſs 


of limb, or life, or both; or, that all our 
attempts prove. fruitleſs from-the firſt, and 

gangrene and mortification are the inevitable 
cConſequence of the accident. 
The two firſt J have _— ſpoken to, 
n only remains. 

Gangrene and mortification are —4.— 
the inevitable conſequences of the miſchief 
done to the limb at the time that the bone 
is broken; or they are the conſequences of 
the laceration of parts made by the mere 
nne of the ſaid bone. 
They are alſo ſometimes the effect of im- 
proper or negligent treatment; of great 
violence uſed in making extenfion ; of irri- 
tation of the wounded parts, by poking after, 
or in removing fragments or ſplinters of 
bone; of painful dreſſings; of improper 
diſpoſition of the limb, and of the neglect 
of phlebotomy, anodynes, evacuation, &c. 
Any, or all theſe, are capable either of in- 
dueing ſuch a ſtate of inflammation as ſhall 
end in a gangrene, or of permitting the in- 
flammation, neceſſarily attendant upon ſuch 


accident, to terminate in the ſame event. 
When 
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When ſuch accident or ſuch diſeaſe is the 
mere conſequence of the injury done to the 
limb, either at the time of or by the fracture, 
it generally makes its appearance very early; 
in which caſe alſo, its progreſs 1s generally 
too rapid for art to check. For theſe rea- 
ſons, when the miſchief ſeems to be of ſuch 
nature as that gangrene and mortification 
are moſt likely to enſue, no time can be 
ſpared, and the impending miſchief muſt 
either be ſubmitted to or prevented by early 
amputation. I have already ſaid, that a very 
few hours make all the difference between 
probable ſafety and deſtruction. If we wait 
till the diſeaſe has taken poſſeſſion of the limb, 
even in the ſmalleſt degree, the operation 
will ſerve no purpoſe, but that of accele- 
rating the patient's death. If we wait for an 
apparent alteration in the part, we ſhall have 
waited until all opportunity of being really 
ſerviceable is paſt. The diſeaſe takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the cellular membrane furrounding | 
the large blood veſſels and nerves, ſome 
time before it makes any appearance in the 
integuments; and will always be found to 

extend much hi gher 1 in the- former part, 
than 
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than its appearance in the latter ſeems to 
indicate. 1 have more than once ſeen the 
experiment made of amputating, after a 
gangrene has been begun, but I never ſaw 
it ſucceed; it has _— 2 the _—_ 
tient's deſtruQion. 
As far therefore as my experience will en- 
able me to judge, or as I may from thence 
be permitted to diftate, I would adviſe that 
ſuch attempt ſhould never be made; but 
the firſt opportunity having been neglected 
or not embraced, all the power of the chi- 
rurgic art is to be employed in aſſiſting 
nature to ſeparate the diſeaſed part from the 
ſound; an attempt which now and then, 
under particular circumſtances, has proved 
ſucceſsful, but which is ſo OY 78 as not 
to be much depended upon. 
If the parts are ſo bruiſed and torn, * 
the circulation through them is rendered im- 
practicable, or if the gangrene is the imme- 
diate effect of ſuch miſchief, the conſequence 
of omitting amputation, and of attempting 
to ſave the limb is, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, moſt frequently very early deſtruction : 
but if the gangrenous miſchief be not merely 


and. 
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and immediately the effect of the wounded 
ſtate of the parts, but of high inflammation, 
badneſs of general habit, improper diſpoſition 
of the limb, &. it is ſometimes in Qur 
power ſo to alleviate, correct, and alter theſe 
cauſes, as to obtain a truce. with the diſeaſe, 
and a ſeparation. of the. unſound: parts from 
the ſound. The means whereby to accom- 
pliſh this end muſt, in the nature of things, 
be varied according, to the producing cauſes 
or circumſtances: the ſanguine and bilious 
muſt be lowered and emptied; the weak 
and debilitated muſt be aſſiſted by ſuch me- 
dicines as will add force to the vis vitæ; 
and errors in the treatment of the wound 
or fracture muſt; be corrected; but it is evi- 
dent to common ſenſe, that for theſe there 
is no poſſibility of preſcribing any other than 
very general rules indeed. The nature and 
circumſtances of each individual caſe muſt 
determine the practitioner's conduct. f 
In general, inflammation will require 
phlebotomy and an open belly, together 
with the neutral antiphlogiſtic medicines; 
pain and irritation. will. ſtand in need of 
noche. and the Frcuvian bark, | joined 


in 


S, a * 
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in ſome caſes, and; at ſome times, with 
thoſe of the cooling kind, at others with 
the cordial, will be found neceſſary and 
uſeful. So alſo tenſion and induration will 
point out the uſe of fomentation and warm 
relaxing cataplaſms, and the moſt ſoft and 
lenient treatment and dreſſing. But there 
are two parts of the treatment of this kind 
of caſe mentioned by the generality of wri- 
ters, which I cannot think of as they ſeem 
to have done. One is, the uſe of ſtimu- 
lating antiſeptic applications to the wound; 
the other is, what is commonly called ſca- 
 rification of the limb. [ Let it be remarked, 
that I ſpeak. of both theſe, as preſcribed 
and practiſed while the gangrene is forming, 
as it were, and the parts are by no means 
mortified.] While the inflammatory tenſion 
ſubſiſts, alleviation of pain, and relaxation 
of the wounded and ſwollen parts, in order 
to obtain a ſuppuration, and conſequently a 
ſeparation, ſeem to conſtitute the intention, 
which ought to be purſued upon the moſt 
rational principles: warm irritating tinctures 
of myrrh, aloes and euphorbium; mixtures 
of tinct. myrrh, with mel. Agyptiac,-and 
ſuch 
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fuch kind of medicines, which are found 
to be frequently ordered, and indeed are 
frequently uſed, particularly in com- 
pound fractures produced by gun-ſhot, 
ſeem to me to be very oppoſite to ſuch in- 
tention, and very little likely: to pro- 
duce or to contribute to the one thing 
which ought to be aimed at, I mean the 
eſtabliſhment of a kindly ſuppuration. 1 
know what is ſaid, in anſwer to this, via. 
that ſuch kind of ſtimulus aſſiſts nature in 
throwing off the diſeaſed parts: but this 
is a kind of language, which I believe will 
be fonnd upon examination to have been 


firſt uſed without any ſufficient or good 


ground, and to have been echoedever ſince 
upon truſt. It had its foundation in the 
opinion that gun-ſhot wounds r poiſon- 
ous, and that the mortification in them 
was the effect of fire, and it has been con- 
tinued ever ſinee, to the great detriment of 
many a ſufferer. A gun-ſhot wound, whe- 
ther with of without fracture, is a wound 
accompanied with the higheſt degree' of 
contuſion, and with ſome degree of lacera- 
tion; and every greatly-contuſet and lacera- 
ted wound requires the ſame kind of treat- 
Vor. I. e ment 
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ment which a gun- ſhot wound does, as far 
as regards the ſoft parts. The intention 


in both ought to be to appeaſe pain, irrita- 


tion, and inflammation, to relax the indu- 
rated, and to unload the ſwollen parts, and 
by ſuch means to procure a kindly ſuppu- 
ration, the conſequence of which muſt be, 
a ſeparation of the diſeaſed parts from the 


found. Now whether this is likely to be 


beſt and ſooneſt accompliſhed by ſuch dreſ- 
ſings and ſuch applications as heat and 
ſtimulate, and render the parts to which 
they are applied criſp and rigid, may fairly 
be left to common ſenſe to determine. 
Scarification, in the manner and at the 
time in which it is generally ordered and 
performed, has never appeared to me to 
have ſerved any one good purpoſe. When 
the part? are really mortified, inciſions 
made of ſufficient depth will give diſcharge 
to a quantity of acrid and offenſive ichor; 
will let out the confined air, which is the 
effect of putrefaction, and thereby will 
contribute to unloading the whole limb; 
and they will alſo make way for the appli- 
cation of proper dreſſings.— But while a 
gangrene is impending, that is, while the 
5 17 | parts 
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parts are in the higheſt ſtate of inflamma- 
tion, what the benefit can be which is ſup- 
poſed or expected to proceed from ſcratch- 
ing the ſurface of the ſkin with a lancet, I- 
never could imagine; nor, though I have 
often ſeen it practiſed, do I remember ever 
to have ſeen any real benefit from it. If 
the ſkin be. ſtill ſound and of quick ſenſa- 
tion, the ſcratching it in this ſaperficial 
manner is painful, and adds to the inflamed 
ſtate of it; if it be not found, but quite 
altered, ſuch ſuperficial inciſion can do no 
poſſible ſervice; both the ſanies and the 
impriſoned air are beneath the membrana - 
adipoſa ; and merely ſcratching the ſkin in 
the ſuperficial manner in which it is gene- 
rally done, will not reach * or m | 
gant 4 yn 
From what has been ſaid, it t wil appear, 
that there are three points of time, or three 
ſtages of a bad compound fracture, in which 
amputation of the limb may be neceſſary 
and right; and theſe three points of time 
are ſo limited, that a good deal of the 


hazard or ſafety of the operation depends 
on the obſervance or non-obſervance: of 


them. 


ES: The 
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The firſt is immediately after the acci- 
dent, before inflammation has taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the parts. Tf this opportunity be 
neglected or not embraced, the conſequence 
is either a gangrene or a large ſuppuration, 
with formation and lodgment of matter. 
If the former of theſe be the caſe, the ope- 
ration ought never to be thought of, 
till there is a perfect and abſolute ſepara- 
tion of the mortified parts. If tlie latter, 
no man can poſſibly propoſe the removal 
6f 4 limb, until it be found by ſufficient 
trial, that thete is no proſpect of obtaining 
4 cure without, and that by not perform 
ing the operation; the patient's ſtrength 
and life will be exhauſted by tlie diſcharge: 
When this becomes the hazard, the ſooiier 
amputation is performed the better. In 
the firſt inſtance, the operation ought 
to take place before inflammatory miſchief 
is incurred; in the ſecond; we are to wait 
for a kind of crifis of ſuch inflammation ; 
in the third, the proportional ſtrength and 
ſtate of the patient, compared with the diſ- 
charge and ſtate of tlie emer muſt form 
"oh our nn. 


N 


„ 


"GENERAL 


"HE principle e ſo frequent- 
4 Jy; in ſome of the foregoing pages, 
concerping the extended or relaxed, that 
is, the reſiſtent or non · reſiſtent ſtate of the 
muſcles, as depending on the poſition of 
the limb, may be applied with equal tr uth | 

and equal advantage to diſlocations, as to 
fractures. Neither of them can indeed be 
rightly underſtood or jugiciouſly treated 
without ſuch conſideration. In both, a per- 
fect knowledge of the diſpoſition, force, 
attachments and uſes of the muſcles, at 
leaſt thoſe of the limbs, are abſolutely and 


induſpenſably neceflary : and i if the young 
7 3. ſtudents 
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ſtudents would be careful in attending. to 
the plain and obvious parts of anatomy ; 
if they would with their own hands diſſect 
the muſcles, tendons, blood-veſſels and 
nerves ; if they would examine minutely 
the ſtructure, diſpoſitions and connections 
of all the parts which form the various 
Joints, with their ligaments, - and attend 
to the effects which the actions of the muſ- 
cles and tendons connected therewith muſt 
neceſſarily have on them, they would have 


much more preciſe and adequate ideas of 


4 - 
. 


Iuxations, than many of them have; they 


would have ideas of their own, not taken 
upon truſt from writers, who have for 
ages done little more than copy each other, 
and they would act with much more 12 5 
faction to themſelves. 
By what our forefathers have ſaid on the 
ſubject of luxations, and by the deſcripti- 
ons and figures which they have left us of 


the means they uſed, of what they call 


their organa and machinemata, it is plain 
that force was their object, and that what- 


ever purpoſes were aimed at or executed 


by theſe inſtruments or machines, were 


aimed 
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aimed at and executed, principally 10 VI 
lence. 

Many, or ae of them end are nol 
more calculated to pull a man's joints a- 
ſunder, than to ſet them to rights. I will 
not go ſo far as to ſay, that they are all 
equally bad or improper; but IT will ven- 
ture to affirm, that hardly any of them are 
ſo, contrived as to execute the purpoſe for 
which they ſhould be uſed, in a manner 
moſt agreeable, or | moſt adapted to the 
nature or mechaniſm of the parts on which 
they are to operate, or to accompliſh ſuch 
_ purpoſe in the moſt eaſy and moſt: practi- 
cable manner, and conſequently, as I have 
already ſaid, they act by force principally. 

Nor is that all; ſome of them labour 
under another defect, and that capable of 
producing great miſchief; which is, that 
the force or power of the inſtrument is 
not always determinable, as to degree, by 
the operator, and conſequently may do 
too lictle or too much, according to dif- 
ferent circumſtances in the caſe, or more 
or leſs caution or raſhneſs in the ſurgeon. 
4 know. very well that many of theſe a 

„ A 
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are now laid aſide, and that ſome few have 
been ſo altered, as to become uſeful-; but 
ſtill the ſame kind of principle, on which 
theſe inſtruments were originally founded 
and conſtructed, very generally prevails, 
and violence is uſed, to the great fatigue, 
pain, and inconvenience of the patient in 
many caſes, in which dexterity joined to 
a knowledge of the parts, would execute 


the ſame purpoſe with facility and eaſe. 


In diſlocations, as in fractures, our great 
attention ought to be paid to the muſoles 
belonging to the part affected. Theſe are 
the moving powers, and by theſe the 
joints, as well as other moveable: parts, 
are put ãnto action: while.the parts to be 
moved are in right order and diſpoſition, 
their actions will be regular and juſt, and 
generally daterminable by the will of the 
agent, (at leaſt in what are called volun- 
tary motions z) but When the faid parts are 
diſturbed from that order and diſpoſition, 
the action or power of the muſcles does 
not therefore ceaſe: far from it, they ſtill 
continue to exert themſelves occaſionally; 
but inſtead of producing regular motions, 
e ; 2-0 
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eee they pull and 
diſtort the parts they are attached to, and 
which by being difplaced cannot perform 
the functions for which they were defigned, 


From hence, and from hence princis 


pally; ariſe the trouble and difficulty which - 
| attend the reduction of luxated joints. The 
mere bones compoſing the articulations, or 
the mere connecting ligaments, would in 
general afford very little oppoſition; and 
the replacing the diſlocation would require 
very little trouble or force, was it not for 
the reſiſtance of the muſcles and tendons 
attached to and connected with them: for 
by examining the freth joints of the human 
body, we ſhall find that they not only are 
all moved by muſeles and tendons, but 
alſo, that although what are (called the 
ligaments of the joints do really connect 
and hold them together, in ſuch matiner 


as could not well be executed without _ 


them, yet, in many inſtances, they are, 
when ſtript af all connection, fo very weak 
and lax, and ſo dilatable and diſtractile, 
that they do little more than canned the 
bones and retain the ſynovia; and that 
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the ſtrength, as well as the motion of the 
joints, depends in great meaſure: on the 
muſcles and tendons connected with and 
paſſing over them; and this in thoſe arti» 
culations which: are deſigned: for the great- 
eſt quantity, as well as the celerity of mo- 
tion. Hence it muſt follow, that as the 
figure; mobility, action, and ſtrength of 
the principal joints, depend ſo much more 
on the muſcles and tendons in connection 
with them, than on their mere ligaments; 
that the former are the parts which re- 
quite our firſt and greateſt regard, theſe 
being the parts which will: neceſſarily op- 
poſe us in our attempts for reduction, and 
whoſe reſiſtance muſt be either cluded. or 
overcome; terms of very different import, 
and which every ae ee wan to be 
well appriſed of. 7440 | 
From the ſame examination is to be *Y 
wind a kind and degree of very uſeful in- 
formation, which the ſkeleton cannot afford. 
I mean an acquaintance with the ligaments 
_ themſelves, ' both external and internal; 
the cartilages, both fixed and moveable ; 
and the parts „ what is n, 


ſynovia. 


This 
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This, to thoſewhoare perfectly acquaint- 

| ee the ſubject, may ſeem too obvious 
to have needed mention; but no one who 
has not examined the joints can poſſibly 
have this kind of neceſſary knowledge; 
and I am convinced that there ate many 
practitioners Who have no idea of articula- 
tions, but what the aſſemblage of dry 
bones has furniſhed them, and which m_ 
be very inadequate. it e 

I have neither leiſure nor e 
preſent to enter into this matter minutely, 
or indeed as it deſerves ; beſide which, I 
have, I fear, ſufficiently! exerciſed. my 
reader's patience already in the foregoing 
ſheets. I will therefore detain him no 
longer than while I mention a few leading 
principles relative to luxations in general, 
drawn from the ſtructure of the parts con- 
cerned, and which: appear to me to be ap- 
plicable, with very little if any variation, 
to ans particular ſpecies. 

1. Although a joint may have hn 1 | 
atad by means. of conſiderable violence, 
it does by na means follow, that the ſame 
degree of violence is neceſſary for its reduc- 
tion, 


2. When 


4 
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A. When u joint has been luxzted, at 
leaſt one of the bones of vchich it is coms 
poſed is detained in that its unnatural fitua- ; 
parts ĩn connection with it; which action, 
by the immobility of the joint, becomes 
as it were, tonic, and is not under the 
direction of the will of the patient. 

3. That the mere burſal ligaments of 
ſome of the joints, endued with great mo- 
bility, are weak, diſtractile, and conſtantly | 
moiſtened ; that for theſe reaſons they arę 
capable of ſuffering conſiderable violence 
without being lacerated; but that they are 
alſo ſometimes moſt certainly torn. | 
4. That did the laceration of the ſaid 


ligaments happen much more frequently 


than I believe it does, yet it cannot be 4 


matter of very great conſequence, as it nei- 


ther totally prevents reduction, whey time- 
y and properly ER nor Cs THE 
cure. * 0 LEH 

| 693 08730663 Au. 5. "hat 


* In the 3 of a dilocsted tibia, from a bfoken 
fibula, the ſtrong, inelaſtic, tendinous ligaments, which 


faſten the end of the former bane to the aſtragalus and os cal- 


eis, are 6 torn; ; and as IO by roger care almoſt 
fe 


* 
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5. That ſuppoſing ſuch! accident to be 
frequent, yet as it is impoſſible to now, 
with any kind of certainty, whether it has 
happened or not, or in what part of the 
ligament, it cannot be admitted as a rule 
for our conduct, nor ought fuch mere con- 
jecture to produce any deviation from what 
we ought to do, were there no ſuch ſuppoſi- 
tion. Could we know with certainty when 
and where this had: happened, very uſeful 
information GN n _ why om 


Nee e enn 


— 


6. Thar 


e | thetr Bengt, there is be 


greateſt reuſbn tb expekt, chat the more weak, diſtraklile 
ones do the ſame. The only miſchief Which Teems moſt 
likely to follow from a laceration of the: latter is, from an ef- 
fuſion of the ſynovia; of which I think I have (in a bad 
Habit) ſeen an inſtance in the joint of the ancle. That the 
laceration of the burſal ligament of the ſhoulder cannot be 2 
frequent or general impediment to reduction appears to me, 
from my never having, 1 in more. than twenty years care of an 
hoſpital, met with a fingfe inſtance den its  impraticability, 
when attempted in time. 


For it can hardly be ſuppoſed, ada ents = 


| ſhould never have fallen to my lot, or to the People who have 
acted under e. 

- | But even ochre aged; I can/alfo ſay, that T 

do not remember impoſiibility of feduQtion to have happened 

to-any of the _—— of the houſe, under the ſame | 

ages, | 


* 
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6. That all the force e in reducing 
a luxated bone, be it more or leſs, be it by 
hands, towels, ligatures or machines, 
ought always to be applied to the other ex · 
tremity of the ſaid n and as much as 
poſſible tu that only. nba u % 


In every joint * Pry diſlocation, 
this ſame circumſtance which renders it. li- 


able to be diſplaced, is alfo a very conſide- 


rable aſſiſtance in its reduction. I mean 
ths dilatability or diſtractile power of the 
ligaments, their capacity of giving way 
when ſtretched or pulled at. 

This is perhaps the ſtrongeſt argument 
which can be produced, why all the force 


made uſe of in reducing a diſlocated joint 


ſhould be applied to that bone only, and 
not to the next. By the yielding nature of 
the ligaments of the luxated joint, reduc- 
tion is to be accompliſhed. The ligaments 
of the other articulation, which is not lux- 
ated are yielding alſo; and all the force 
which is applied to the bone below or ad- 
joining, muſt neceſſarily be loſt in the ar- 
ticulation which is not luxated, and can be 


of little or no ſervice in that which i is. 


Let this principle be applied to the ail. 


location 
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location of the joint of the Koulder, and - 


it will ſhew us why the ambi, in which 
the whole arm is tied down, and ſubjected 
to the extending power of the ſaid inſtru- 
ment, is defective, and may be pernicious; 
Why inſtruments built on the ſame general 
principle, but in which the fore- arm is 
not faſtened down, but left at liberty and 
not ſubjected to the ligature, execute their 
purpoſe with a great deal leſs force; Wh 
the vulgar but frequently very ſucceſsful 
method of reducing this joint, by placing 
+ the operator's heel in the axilla of the ſu- 
pine patient, ſometimes fails, the ſurgeon 
not having proper aſſiſtance, and content- 
ing himſelf with pulling at the patient's 
wriſt only. It will alſo ſhew us, why, in 
the caſe of a luxated os femoris at the 
joint of the hip, the ſtrength” of five or fix 
people divided between the joint of the 
knee and that of the ancle, ſhall be in- 
ſufficient ; and that of four, nay three of 
the ſame aſſiſtants, ſhall in the ſame caſe 
prove ſufficient, by being all, and properly 
applied to the knee and femur ne as " 
have more than once ſeen, 

Mike 
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© Many other applications of this princi- 
ple might be made, but theſe are ſuffici· 
ent to thoſe who underſtand aa. Principle 
itſelf and ſee its force. | 
7. That in the reduction of ſack: joints, 

5 are compoſed of a round head, received 
into a ſocket, ſuch as thoſe of the ſhoulder 
and hip, the whole body ſhould be kept 

as ſteady as poſſible, for the ſame reaſon. as 
in the foregoing. | 

8. That in order to 8 a of an ex- 
tending fotce with all pofſible advantage, 
and to excite thereby the leaſt pain and 
inconvenience, it is neceſſary that all parts 
ſerving to the motion of the diſlocated 

Joint, or in any degree connected with it, 

* be put into ſuch a ſtate as to give the a. 
eſt, poſſible degree of reſiſtance. 

This I take to be the firſt and great prin- 
ciple by which a ſurgeon ought to regu- 
late his conduct in reducing luxations. 

This will ſnew us why a knowledge of all 
the muſcular and tendinous parts, acting 

upon, or in connection with the articula- 
tions, is abſolutely. neceſſary for him who 

. do his buſineſs ſeientifically, with 

| ſatisfaction 
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fatisfa@tion to himſelf or with-eaſe to his 
patient. It will ſhew us, that the mere 
pofition of the limb below the Juxated 
joint, is what muſt either relax or make 
tenſe the parts in connection with that 
joint, and conſequently that poſture is 
more than half of the buſineſs. It will 
ſhew us, why ſometimes the luxated os 
humeri flips in, as it were, of its own-ac- 
cord, by merely changing the poſition of 
the arm, when very violent attempts, pre- 
vious to this, have proved ſucceſsleſs. It 
will ſhe ys why extending the arm in a 
ſtraight line horizontally, or ſo as to make 
a right angle with the body, muſt in ſome 
inſtances, - render all moderate attempts 
fruitleſs. Why the method of attempting 
reduction by the heel in the axilla is ſo 
often ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding two very 
conſiderable diſadyantages under which it 
labours, viz. part of the force being loſt 
in the elbow, and the tenſe ſtate of one 
head of the biceps cubiti, Why the tying 
down the fore-arm in the common ambi 
is wrong, for the ſame reaſons. Why the 
fore- arm ſhould at all times (let the method 
Vol. I. K k = 3 


Pw * 
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of reduction be what it may) be bent, viz! 
becauſe of the refiſtatice of the long head 
of the biceps i in an extended poſture: Why 
when the os humeri is luxated forward, or 
To that its head lies under the great pectoral 
muſcle, the carrying the extended arm 
backward, ſo as to put that muſcle on the 
ſtretch, renders the reduction very difficult, 
and why, on the contrary, the bringing 
the arm forward, ſo as to relax the ſaid 
muſcle, removes that difficulty, and ren- 
ders reduction eafy. Why the reduction 
of a luxated elbow ſhould always be at- 
tempted by bending the ſaid joint. Why, 
when the inner ancle is diſlocated in con- 
ſequence of a fracture of the fibula, it is 
a extremely difficult at all times, and ſome- 
times impracticable, either to reduce or 
to keep reduced the ſaid joint, while the 
leg is in an extended poſture; and why a 
bent poſture of the leg enables us with eaſe 
to accompliſn both thoſe ends. Why in 
the caſe of diflocation of the head of the os 
femoris, (be it in what manner it may) a 
ſtraight poſition of the leg and thigh will 
Ns increaſe the * difficulty of reduction; 


*&. & 
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wiki that very, diſtorted and. bent. = 
ſition, - in which the patient will always 


place it for his own. eaſe, is and muſt be 
the poſture moſt favourable for reduction; 
becauſe it is and muſt be that poſture in 
which the muſcles, moſt likely to make 
oppoſition, are moſt relaxed and e 


leaſt capable of reſiſtance l“ 


9. That in the reduction of ſuch joints 
as conſiſt of a round head, moving in an 
acetabulum or ſocket, no attempt ought 
to be made for replacing the ſaid. head, 
until it has by extenſion been brought forth 
from the place where it is, and nearly 104 


level with the ſaid ſocket. 


This will ſhew us another Gals in = 


K k 2 common 


r In the attempts for redudtion of a — hip. wakes is 
one circumſtance, which by being overlooked, or not at- 
tended-to, has more than once rendered every effort vain. 
It is uſual and indeed neceſſary to tie down and conſine 
the patient on a bed or table, in order to peep his body firm 


and ſteady; one part of the bandage or 


pping by which 


he is confined is fixed in the groĩn, and'/paſſing over his belly, 
and under his buttock, is faſtened above or rather beyogd his 
head to ſomething immoveable. If this bandage be placed 
(as 1 have ſeen it) in the groin on the fide of the Iuxated 


bone, it will prove ſo far from being aſſiſtant, that it will 


neceſſarily fruſtrate every attempt. 
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common ambi, and why that kind of ambi, 
which Mr. Freke called his commander, 
is a much better inſtrument than any of 
them, or indeed than all; becauſe it is à 
lever joined to an extenſor; and that capa- 
ble of being uſed with the arm, in ſuch 
poſition- as to require the leaſt extenſion, 
and to admit the moſt; befide which it is 
graduated, and therefore perfectly | under 
the dominion of the operator. 
It will ſhew us, why the old method by 
the door or ladder, ſometimes produced a 
fracture of the neck of the ſcapula ; as 1 
hive ſeen it do in our on time. | 
Why if a ſufficient degree of extenfion 
be not made, the towel over the ſurgeon's 
ſhoulder, and under the patient's axilla, 
muſt prove an impediment rather than an 
aſſiſtance, by thruſting the head of the hu- 
merus under the neck of the ſcapula, in- 
ſtead of directing it into its ſocket. 
Why the bar or rolling-pin under the 
axilla producs the ſame effect. TOE 
Why the common method of bending 
the arm (that i is, the os humeri) down- 
ward, before 4 extenſion has been 
made, 
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made, prevents the very thing aimed at; 
by puſhing the head of the bone under the 
ſcapula, which the continuation of the ex- 
tenfion for a few ſeconds Wen nous have 


carried into its proper place. 1194 
I know it is fait, that mere ee 


501 


only draws. the head of the bone out from 
the axilla, in which it was lodged, but 
does not replace it in the acetabulum ſca- 
pulæ. To which I will venture to anſwer, 
that when the head of the os humeri is 
drawn forth from the axilla, and brought 
to a level with the cup of the ſcapula, jit 
muſt be a very great and very unneceflary/ 
addition of extending force, that will or 
can keep it from going into it. All that 
the ſurgeon has to do, is to bring it to ſuch 
level; the muſcles attached to the bone will 
do the reſt bor him, _ 7 0 e. he 
will or not. 
Indeed it al the ae wb me- 
thods for reducing a luxated ſhoulder be 
examined, they will be found to act. upon 
this principle, however flifferently this 
matter may appear to thoſe who have not 
a tolit. Even the common ami _ 
t ſucceeds 
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ſueceeds by means of the extenſion, which 
the carrying the arm down with it pro- 
Aduces, and not by its lever. That part of 
the inſtrument, ſo far from belpügs 1s of- 
ten a conſiderable hindrance, and even 
ſometimes fruſtrates the operator's inten- 
tion, by puſhing the head of the bone 
againſt the ſcapula, before i it is 1 
drawn out from the axilla. 
If it was neceſſary to add any chic in 
ſupport of this doctrine, 1 ſhould fuy, that 
the ſuppoſition of laceration of the burſal 
ligament. being-a circumſtance frequently 
attending this luxation, and proving an 
impediment to reduction, is a ſtrong in- 
ducement to us to be always attentive to 
the making ſuch extenſion, it being much 
more likely that the head of the bone 
ſhould return back by the ſame rent in the 
ligament, when ſuch ligament is moderate 
ly ſtretched out, than when it may be ſup- 
_ to lie wrinkled or in folds. 
10. The laſt principle which I ſhall take 
this liberty to mention, and. which I would 
inculcate very ſeriouſly is, that whatever 
Loos or — of force may be found ne- 
ceſſary 


. - a 
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ceſſary for the reduction of a/luxated joint, 
that ſuch force be employed gradually; 
that the leſſer degree be always firſt wad; 
and that it be increaſed gradatim. m. 
Whoever reflects on what is intended by 

enten what the parts are which reſiſt, 
and how that reſiſtance may be beſt over- 
come, will want little argument to induce 
him to accede to this principle; the advan- 
tages deducible from attending to it, and 
the diſadvantages which may and do follow 
the neglect of it, are ſo obvious. 

They who have not made the experi- 
ment will not believe to how great a degree 
a gradually increaſed extenſion may be car- 
ried without any injury to the parts extend- 
ed; whereas great force, exerted haſtily, 
is productive of very terrakle and very laſt- 
ing miſchief, _ 

I know that the vis oaveniBonis as it is 
called, has been recommended, as having 
been ſucceſsful in ſome difficult luxations ; 
but I have ſeen ſuch bad conſequences 
from it, that I cannot help bearing my 
teſtimony againſt it. The extenſile and 
diſtractile quality of the membranes, muſ- 
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” qhe applioativn.of very gtcat force ähem, 
iht hurt, if ſuch fogce be applied gra- 
. 8 8 - dually, and proper time be allowed-for the 
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